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THE HOME OF THE VAKATAKAS* 


BY 
V. V. MIRASHI 


The Vakatakas were one of the most glorious dynasties that 
flourished in South India in ancient times. Their empire at one 
time extended from the Narmada in the north to the Tungabhadra 
in the south and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. They were great patrons of literature. The 
liberal patronage they gave to Sanskrit and Prakrit poets soon 
brought the Vaidarbh! and Vacchom!' ritis into prominence 
and induced great poets like Kalidasa to adopt them for their 
works. They themselves composed kd@vyas and subhdsitas which 
have evoked praise from famous poets and rhetoricians like Bana 
and Dandin, Kuntaka and Hemacandra.” The temples they 
erected are no longer in existence, but the sculptures found in 
their ruins, some of which I brought to the notice of scholars 
only two years ago,’ hare attracted the attention of art-critics 


oe — ——— 


ge me oat 


* Address delivered at tbe Bhandarkar Institute on 6th September, 95], 
on the occasion «f the 26th Anniversary of R. G. Bhandarkar 

| Vacchomi (Sanskrit, Vatsagulmi ), which derives its name from the 
Vakataka capital Vatsagulma, is mentioned by Rajisekhara as a synonym of 
Vaidarbhi. See Karptiramanjari, I, i 

t See my article ‘Some Royal Poets of the 7ükütaka Age'in I. H. Q., 
aX XI, pp. 7937 

$ For some of them see my article ‘Ancient Remains at Pavnar 
(Marathi) in D. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp, १, 
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who rank them among the best spscimens of ancient times. The 
magnificent whdira and cuitya caves, which their feudatories and - 
ministers excavated out of solid rock and decorated with 
sculptures and picture-galleries at Ajanté, still excite the 
admiration of the world. In view of these achievements, there is 
hardly any exaggeration in the following observation of Prof. J. 
Dubreuil :— ‘Of all the dynasties of the Deccan that have 
reigned from tbe third to the sixth century, the most glorious, 
the most important, the one that must be given the place of 
honour, the one that has excelled all others, the one that has had 
the greatest influcnce on the civilization of the whole of the 
Deccan is unquestionably the illustrious dynasty of the 
Vakatakas, ’! 


Still, the existence and even the name of this illustrious 
dynasty had passed into oblivion and became known only when 
& Copper-plate grant, called the Seoni plates of Pravarasena II, 
was discovered in Madhya Pradesh in ]836.2 Vindhyafakti, 
the founder of this dynasty, was indeed mentioned in the Puranas, 
but partly owing to bad readings and partly due to misconstruc- 
tion he was believed to belong to the Yavana or Greek race, 
Even after deciphering the inscription in Ájant& oave XVI which 
gives the royal genealogy from the earliest time to the last 
Vakataka king Harisena, Dr. Bhau Daji remarked in 862 that 
‘the Vakatakas were a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who 
took the lead in the performance of Vedic sacrifices as well as 
in the execution of most substantial and costly works for the 
encouragement of Buddhism '.* It has since been pointed out 
that Vindhyasgakti, the founder of the dynasty, is described in 
that inscription as a dvija or Brahmans. The gotra Visnuvrddha 
of the Vakatakas is also mentioned in all their copper-plate 
grante. It is now generally accepted that liko the Sátavahanas, 
the Vakadtakas also were a Brahmana family that rose into promi- 
nenc in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The period during which the Vakatakas flourished had long 
been uncertain. Unlike the Guptas, they did not start any era, but 





कक Pup ctam aqui mm an 


Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. "7i 
£ J. A. S. B., Vol, V ( 836 ), pp. 726 ff 
° J. B. B, R, A. 8., Vol. VIT, pp. 69 f, 
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dated all their grants in regna] years, Their age had therefore 
to be conjectured from the’ characters of their inscriptions. 
Almost all Vakataka grants are incised in box-headed characters 
which soon became stereotyped. Experts therefore differed on 
the interpretation of their palaeographic evidence. Dr. Bühler 
referred Vakataka grants to the 5th century A. D.' while Fleet 
and Kielhorn, whose opinion Sukthankar cited with approval, 
assigned them to the 8th century A. D.* The latter view appeared 
to be supported by the mention, in Vakataka grants, of Mahariija- 
dhiraja Devagupta as the maternal grandfather of Pravarasena II. 
Fleet identified this Devagupta with Alaharajddhiraje Devagupta 
of Magadha, the son of Aditvasena, mentioned in the Deo-Bar- 
nürka inscriptib n, who flourished towards the close of the 
seventh century A. D. The Vakadtakas were therefore believed to 
have ruled in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. This estimate of 
their age proved to be wide of the mark by the discovery, in 92, 
of the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta, which Prof. K. B. Pathak 
and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit first briefly noticed in the Indian 
Anttquary (I9I2), pp. 2l5 f. and later edited fully in the Epigraphiu 
Indica, Vol. XV, pp. 39 f. These plates explicitly mention that 
Prabhávatiguptà, the chief queen ( agra-mahisi ) of the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II and mother of the crown-prince Divakarasena, 
was the daughter of the illustrious Gupta king MJaha@rajadhiraja 
Candragupta II. These plates, though discovered with a copper- 
smith of Poona, really belong to the Hinganghat /a/si] of the 
Wardha District in Berar as I have shown elsewhere. The 
places mentioned in that grant could not be identified at the 
time, but the matrimonial relation of the Vakatakas and Guptas 
explicitly stated therein placed Vakataka chronology ona sound 
basis. Thereafter Vincent Smith, who had not written a single 
line on this dynasty in his Early History of India, (third ed., 
pub. in i9I4) wrote & long article op itinJ. R. 4.85. (l9I4), 
setting forth with his characteristic precision and clarity the 
available evidence of copper-plate grants and stone inscriptions, 





! A.S.W.JL,IV,p,il9 

° C, I. I., Vol. IIT, Introd.p.]5. 

8 {bid., Vol. IIT, pp. 28 f, 

5. Ep. Ind,, Vol, XXVI, pp. l58. f. 
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and giving a history of the dynasty based on it. Later Prof. J. 
Dubreuil' and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar* threw more light on the 
history of this royal family. It was, however, the late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal who brought the Vakatakas into prominence and assig- 
ned them their rightful place in the ancient history of India. In 
the book F7istory of India, 760 A. D, to 850 A. D. to which he gave 
the significant name ‘ Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period,’ Jayaswal 
tried to show that ' imperial rule and paramount sovereignty had 
been in the hands and keeping of the Vakatakas full sixty years 
before Samudragupta’ * According to Jayaswal, Pravarasena J, 
the son of Vindhyasakti, evolved a clear political thesis, His 
thesis was-a Hindu Empire for the whole of India and the 
enthronement of the Sastras. Secondly, a literary movement in 
favour of Sanskrit begins about 250 A. D. and in 50 years reaches 
a pitch at which the Guptas take it up. Thirdly, revival of 
Varnagramadharma and Hindu orthodoxy is emphasised very 
pointedly; it was the cry of the time, The society under the 
Vakataka imperialism was seeking to purge the abuses crept in 
under the Kusana rule. It was a Hindu Puritan Movement which 
was greatly fostered and which received a wide imperial impli- 
cation under Pravarasena I. Fourthly, under the Vakatakas the 
art of sculpture and the graphic art of Ajanta which Jay under 
their direct government were vivified. ... The credit of the 
revival of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by 
the present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vākātakas.* Many of 
Jayaswal’s theories about the Nagas, Vakatakas and Pallavas 
have been shown by sober criticism to be untenable. I shall also 
have to criticise his theory about the original home of the Vaké- 
takas; but there is no doubt that his powerful advocacy of the 
Vakatakas brought that dynasty into prominence and served to 
obtain recognition for their achievements. 

Further progress in our knowledge of the history of the 
Vák&takas was made in I939 by the discovery of & copper-plate 


ee a pre mnie arsit aiam 





ai ere eer ee र De Mop rh wr rs m 


! Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 7 f. 

7? Aiyangar, Ancient India ( pub. by Sardesai ), Vol. T, 99, 9 ६ 
ê Jayaswal, /Tistory of India, 50 A, D, -350 A. D., p. 5. 

5 Ibid p. 95, 
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grant of the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti IT at Basim ( or Vashim ) 
in the Akola District of Berar. Before this discovery all writers 
who wrote on the Vakatakas believed that there was only one 
line of succession in the Vakataka dynasty,’ notwithstanding 
the explicit statement in the Puranas that Pravira, the son of 
Vindhyasakti, who is plainly identical with the Vakataka 
Sumra@t Pravarasena I, had four sons, all of whom came to the 
throne, and the discrepant evidence of the inscription in Ajanta 
Cave XVI which, mutilated as it is, did not scem to give quite 
the same line of succession as the copper-plate grants.* From the 
Basim plates, which I edited in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV], 
pp. L97 ff., | showed for the first time that the Vakdtaka family 
branched oM after the death of Pravarasena I. The statement in 
the Purápas that he had four sons is probably correct. Two of 
these are known—(i) Gautam!putra who predeceased his father 
and whose son Rudrasena I succeeded his grandfather: and 
(ii) Sarvasena whose son Vindhyasakti II issued the Basim 
plates. I also showed from the inscription in Ajanta Cave XVI 
which I redeciphered from fresh cstampages that the record 
contained the names, now partly mutilated, of the princes 
Sarvasena and Vindhyasena, the latter being evidently identical 
with Vindhyasakti Il who issued the Basim plates. It would seem 
therefore that the cxtensive empire of Pravarsena I was divided 
among his sons after his death. His grandson Rudrasena I 
obtained Nortbern Vidarbha as his patrimony and ruled from the 
old capital Nandivardhans. Sarvasena, the second son, obtained 
Southern Vidarbha extending to the Godavari. Where the other 
two sons were ruling is not yet known. They may have held 
the country south of the Godavarl. Their rule seems to have 
come to an end by the rise of the Karly Rastrakiitas in Kuntala 
I have shown in my article on the Rastrakutas of Manapura 


= - PTR DR —— pr ज ee ० = ~a — oe wm = ae Se 
“कः जा uniti कॉ ER 


! & K. Aiyangar thougbt that there was a dispute about suocession after 
the death of Pravarasena II, and Narendrasena probably took the kingdom 
from an elder brother. Ancient India, p. ll4. 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50. 

* For this see d. 6, W. L, Vol IV, p. 28. The names of Vakataka prinoes 
mentioned in the Ajanta inscription havo to be revised as shown by me iu my 
editidn of the insoription in the Hyderabad Arohaeological Series, No. l4 
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published in the Annals of the Institute! that Mananka, the 
progenitor of this Rastrakita family, flourished about A, D, 400 
and ruled from M&napura which is probably identical with Man 
on the Màn river in the Satara District. 

From this résumé of Vakataka history it will be seen how 
our kncwledge of this royal family has increased bit by bit 
during the last hundred years. There are still some problems 
which await solution. One of these, the original home of the 
Vakatakag, I intend to take up for discussion here. 

The Vakatakaos are gonerally believed to be of northern orivin. 
Thue, Vincent Smith, in his aforementicned article, says, ‘If 
Vindbyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons as indhya- 
Sakti and Pravira of the Puranas, the origin of the family might 
be sought somewhere in the area now known as Central Indis.?’ 
Jayaswal went one step further and derived the dynastic name 
Vakataka from the place-name Vakūta or Vakatu on the unalogy 
of Tratkutaka which is plainly formed from Trikuta, He identi- 
fied this Vakata, the supposed home-land of the Vakatakas, with 
Bagat, a village in the northernmost part of the former Orchha 
State, six miles east of Chirgaon in the District of Jhansi.®’ 
‘The Brahmana,’ says Jayaswal, ‘ who according to the Puranas, 
was the first annointed king and the founder of the dynasty an} 
who assumed the appropriate appellation of Vindl:yasakti, adop- 
ted the name of Lis town ag his dynastic title.’ The northern 
origin of the Vakatakas has been tacitly admitted by almost ali 
scholars who have written on thie subject.* J therefore propose to 
examine critically the evidence on which it is based. 


(i) The main basis of this theory of the northern origin oi 
the Vakatakas is the following passage in the Puranas :-— 
नपास्बेदाशि कांश्र्वापि भविष्यांस्तु निबोधत । 
होषस्य नागराजस्य पत्र: परपुरखय: ।। 


ee S -— — —_ न ean Se ८८ M — a ya बला ee rere ee i ee ge eee = विजजक, MA ee a he Wes TN 


! Vol. XXV, pp? 36 ff, 

£ J. HR. A. 8. ( 974 ), p. 329. 

8 Jayaswal, History of India, etc, , pp. 07 f. 

‘ In his chapter on the Vakatakas in A New History of the Indian Peorle, 
Vol. VI. p.96, Dr. Altekar keeps this question open though he appears inclined 
to hold that the family had its origina] home south of the Vindhyas. 
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भोगी भविष्यते राजा सृपो नागकुलोह हः । 
सदाचन्द्रस्तु चन्द्रेंशो हितीयों नखबांस्तथा ॥ 
qaqa ततश्चापि चतुर्थो वङ्गरः ga: | 
शूतिनन्दस्ततश्बापि वैदिशि तु भविष्यति ॥ 
तस्य भ्राता यत्रीयांस्तु नाम्ना नन्दियशाः फिल । 
तस्यान्वये भविष्यन्ति राजानस्ते त्रयस्तु वे ।। 
qia: fiat ara पुरिकायां नुपोऽभवत्‌ ! 
विन्ध्यशक्तिएतश्चापि प्रवीरो नाम वीयवान्‌ । 
भोक्ष्वते च समाः षरि पुरी काञ्चनकां च वे। 
यक्ष्यते वाजपयेश्व समा प्तवरदाक्षिणः ॥| 

तस्य पुत्रास्तु चत्वारो भविष्यन्ति नराधिपा: । 


This passage! is introduced with the words ' Hear also the 
future rulers of Vidi$a’, and mentions towards the close the 
names of Vindhyasakti and Pravira who are undoubtedly kings 
of the Vakataka dynasty. It has tterefore been supposed that 
VindhyaSakti and Pravira ruled somewhere in Central India, not 
far form Vidi$à, modern Besnagar near Bhilsd, This passage 
mentions several kings; but none of them, with the exception of 
the two mentioned above, are known from any other source. 
Besides, it is not clear how far the scope of the introductory 
statement सृपान्वेदेशिकांश्वापि भविष्यांस्तु निवाघत extends. That all the 
kings mentioned in this passage wore no! of VidiSà was realised 
by Pargiter also, who gave the heading ‘ Dynasties of Vidisa 
etc.’ to it. Itis noteworthy that the passage introduces Siáuka, 
the ruler of Purikà in verse 5, Purikà, we know from the 
Harivaméa? was situated at the foot of the Rksavat mountain 
which is usually identified with the Satpuri range. The town was 
therefore situated south of the Vindhyas, Pravira (or Pravara- 
gena I), the son of Vindhyasakti, is mentioned in {his passage 
immediately after Si$uka, probably because that Vakataka prince 
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| Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 49-50. 

© Of. Harivamsa Vignuparvan, 38, 22 ~ऋक्षवन्तं सममितस्तीरं तत्र [नरामय । निर्मित! 
सा पुरी URI पुरिका नाम नामतः ॥ Rksavat is mentioned in the Visnupurina as 
the source of Tapi, Payosni and Nirvindhya& and therefore corresponds to the 
Satpurd mountain. Cf, लापीपयोष्णानिषिन्‍्ध्य प्रमख KRANA: N 
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succeeded the latter in that territory., It is noteworthy in this 
connection that Purik& appears to be’ mentioned as a capital of 
Pravira in the next verse. Pargiter gives the following reading 
of it :— 

विन्ध्यशक्तिछतश्व!पि प्रवीरो नाम वीयंवान । 

भोक्ष्यते समाः षषिं एरीं काञ्चनकां च वे । 


If this reading is adopted, the name of the Vakataka capital 
would be K.áüicanakà, but this reading would make the particle 
ca meaningless and inserted in the line merely for püda-püramna. 
I therefore adopt Jayaswal’s ingenious emendation wrewt @ समाः 
qf% gæt qazi a वे । meaning that Pravarasena ruled from two 
capitals Puriks and Canaki. The verse, if thus read, wo’xld satisfa- 
ctorily explain why the Vakataka king Pravarasena is mentioned 
immediately afser Sigsuka. He evidently annexed the latter’s 
kingdom and made Purik& a second capital of his empire which 
then extended to the Vindhyas in the north. This passage in the 
Puranas does not therefore give any indication that the Vikatakas 
originally belonged to Central India. 

(2) Another argument which is sometimes ud vanced to prove 
the northern origin of the Vakatakas is the identification of 
Rudradeva mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta with Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty. This 
implies the existence of the Vakataka empire in North India 
during the reigns of the early kings of Rudrasena I and his 
grandfather Pravarasena I. The identification however is extre- 
mely unlikely. Rudradeva, who is mentioned in that inscription 
as a king of Arydvarta exterminated by Samudragupta, must 
have Deen previously ruling north of the Vindhyas. We have 
however ne inscription of the reign of the VakaStaka Rudrasena I 
or of any earlier king of that dynasty from North India. The 
only record of Rudrasena I discovered so far is the stone inscrip- 
tion found at Deotek in the Chanda District of Madhya Pradesh, 
which I edited for the first time in 935,’ Rudrasena I was there- 
fore rvling in Vidarbha, not in Central India, Besides, ae 
Dr. Altekar has already observed, if Rudrasena I had been exter- 
minated by Samudragupta, it is extremely unlikely that his son 
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Prthivisena I would ever have selected a Gupta princess ( viz., 
Prabbávatiguptà ) to be his daughter-in-law.! For all these 
reasons, the identification of Rudradeva of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription with the Vakataka Rudrasena I is extremely doubtful 
and it cannot substantiate the northern origin of the Vakataka. 


(3) The surest indication of the rule of any king in a 
particular territory is the original find-spots of his stone inscrip- 
tions. Cupper-plates and coins are easily carried from place to 
place and are sometimes found hundreds of miles away from their 
original places. Stone inscriptions are not generally transported 
in this manner. (Now, there is not a single stone inscription 
of any ET king found north of the Vindhyas. Two stone 
inscriptions of a prince named Vy&ghradeva, who describes 
himself as ‘meditating on the feet of the Vakataka Prthivisena, ’ 
have however been discovered in Central India - one at Nachne- 
ki-talai in the former Jaso State &nd the other at Ganj in the 
former Ajaygarh State. This Prthivisena is identified by some 
scholars with the first Vakataka king of that name who flourished 
in the period A. D. 350-400, These records sare sometimes 
cited to prove that the Vakatakas had an empire north of the 
Vindhyas prior to that of the Guptas. The identification is, 
however, disproved by palacographic evidence; for as shown by 
the late Rao Bahadur K., N. Dikshit, the characters of that insori- 
ption are of a later age. Besides, there is no other vestige of 
the extension of Vák&taka supremaoy in that region as early as 
the reign of Prthivisena I. As shown by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
Vyüghradeva of the aforementioned Nachn& and Ganj inscriptions 
is probably identical with the Ucoakalpa prince of the same name 
mentioned in the grants of his son Jayan&tha who flourished in 
the last quarter of the fifth century A. D. His suzerain Prthivi- 
gena was therefore the second Vakataka king of that name who 
flourished from about A, D. 470 to A. D. 490. That the Vakatakas 
had extended their supremacy north of the Vindhyas during the 
reign of Prthivigena II's father Narendrasena is also known from 
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the expression Kosala~-Mekala- Mglav-adbhyarecita-sisanah used 
to describe Narendrasena in the Balhghat plates. This ia again 
confirmed by the recently published Bamhani plates of the 
Pandava-vams! king Bharatabala who covertly refers to his suge- 
rain Narendrasena.” This Bharatebala ruled in Mekalà as stated 
explicitly in that grant. No other king of the name Vyaghra is 
known to have ruled in Central India in the age of the Vakatakas. 
Vyaghradeva of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions therefore be- 
longed to the Uccakalpa dynasty and was a feudatory of the 
Vakataka Prthivisena II and not of Prthivisena I, who flourished 
nearly I20 years earlier, These inscriptions do not therefore evi- 
dence any early rule of the Vākātakas, much less their home- 
land, north of the Vindbyas. e 


(4) As stated before, the find-spots of copper-plates and 
coins afford no sure proof of the rule of any dynasty ina parti- 
cular territory. Still, their evidence also has to be considered in 
the absence of other proofs. The only copper-plate grant of the 
Vakatakas said to have been found in North India is that recorded 
on the so-called Indore plates of Pravarasena II. These plates 
wore found in the collection of the late Pandit Vamanshastri 
Islampurker. It is well known that the Pandit was engaged in 
collecting old Sanekrit manuscripts and historical records from 
different parts of the country. I have sbown elsewhere that two 
other grants found in his collection at Indore were originally 
from Khandesh and the places mentioned in them can also be 
satisfactorily located in Khandesh.? As all other copper-plate 
grants of the Vakatakas discovered so far originally came from 
Madhya Pradesh, this Indore copper-plate grant also, in all pro- 
bability, belongs to the same part of the country. None of the 
places mentioned in it have been located in North India. 


As for coins, Jayaswal drew attention to some coins of North 
Indian fabric which he attributed to the Vakatakas. The ooin 
with the legend Pravarasenasya bears, according to Jayaswal, 
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the date 76 and that having the legend Rudra, the date 00.' 
Jayaswal referred these dateg to the so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era 
commencing in A. D. 248, which, according to him, was really 
started by the Vākātakas.“ Ifthe readings of legends and dates 
and the identification of tha-era are correct, these coins may 
indicate the extension of Vakataka rule north of the Vindhyas 
during the reigns of the early Vakataka rulers Pravarasena I and 
Rudrasena I. But Jayaswal’s readings and interpretaions have 
been disputed by other scholars. Dr. Altekar has shown that the 
coin attributed to Pravarasena I is really of Virasena. The 
symbols which Dr. Jayaswal supposed to be the date 76 are really 
the branches of a tree in railing. As for the coins of Rudrasena I, 
what he took YW be the letters Rudra is really the tri-ratna symbol. 
The symbol supposed to denote the date 00 is clearly a svastika.? 
So these coins can not be attributed to any Vakataka king. In 
fact the Vakátakas did not strike any coins, but used the currency 
of the Guptas throughout their kingdom. Several gold coins of 
Candragupta Il have been found in Berar. The silver coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas also may have been current in the'r terri- 
tory. Some hoards of Ksatrapa coins have been found in tho 
Chhindwara and other districts of Madhya Pradesh. Again, even 
supposing that the readings of dates on these coins are correct, 
they can not be referred to the era of A. D. 248. That era was not 
started by the Vikatakas and has not been used in dating any 
Vakatakas grant. All inscriptions of the Vakatakas are dated in 
regnal years. As a matter of fact, the era was introduced in 
Vidarbha after the downfall of the Vakatakas. The only dete of 
that era found in Vidarbha occurs in the recently discovered 
Nandivardhana plates’ of Svimirdja of the Rastrakuta lineage 
who was probably a feudatory of the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that neither 
the era nor the coins are of the Vakatukas, There is thus not an 
iota of evidence to prove that the Vak&takas originally hailed 
from North India. 
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This of course knocks the bottom out of the brilliant theories of 
Dr. Jayaswal and reduces to some eftent the glory of the Vak&ta- 
kas, but this is inevitable. 

I shall now place before you some facts which indicate that 
the original home of the dynasty was in the Decoan. 

(l) The earliest mention of the name Vak&taka ocours in 
the following record incised on a fragment of an octagonal 
pillar at Amaravati in the Guntur District in Andhra-—dega, ' 
It is in Prakrit and is in characters of about the third 
century A. D.* 

Inscription No. 26— 

Line .. -.. गामे वाथवस गहपतिस वाकाठकस गहपतिकि[नि] 
2 ... -» ना येरे न बोधिके न भारियाय चप्तनाँँ सभतुके हि 
3 e = केहि सनतिमित बघबेहि च अपनो आयुबधनिक 

The inscription is unfortunately fragmentary, but its extant 
portion shows that it was intended to record the gift of a grhapats 
(householder) named Vakataka, and his two wives, one of whom 
was named Camuni. The gift was made at the instance of a 
Thera ( Buddhist Bhiksu ) named Bodhika and for the longevity 
of their agnates ( jfiatis), friends and relatives. Vākātaka is used 
here as a personal name and not a family name. This will be 
clear from a comparison of this record with other records of the 
same type at Amarivatl. Take for instance Inscription No, 32- 

ह + , निलि गमिलकस गहपतिस 
P ee पुतस ज रेबतस ज ब[लि |काय 

This inscription mentions the householder Gamilaka, That 
this is a personal name is undisputed. The wording of Insorip- 
tion No. I26 is similar, This leaves no duubt that Vdkataka 
which occurs therein is a personal name. 

The record shows that the grhapati Vakaétaka had gone to 
Amar&vat! with his wives to make donations there for the 
longevity of himself, his wives and relatives. The name of his 
native village was mentioned in the beginning of the first line, 
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but it is now lost. In view of the difficulties of travelling in 
thoce days it would not ‘be wrong to infer that this grhapat: 
Vakataka was the resident of a country, not very far from 
Amar&vati. It may be noted in this connection that the insorip- 
tions discovered at Amarávat! generally mention countries, 
rivers and places of South India such as Dravida, the Krsna, 
the God&vari, Dhanakataks and Kantakasaila, ' The only places 
of North India which I have noticed in the l26 inscriptions 
of Amar&vati that have been published so far are Rajagrha and 
Pataliputra, mentioned as places of residence of monks, who or 
whose disciples made oertain donations at Amarivatl. The 
inference t S Vakataka mentioned in inscription No. I26 was a 
resident of South India would thus appear reasonable. 

On palaeographic grounds this inscription has been referred 
to the third century A. D. The grhapati Vakaitaka mentioned in 
it was not therefore far removed in time from Vindhyaégakti? who 
seems to have come int) prominence about A. D. 250, This 
griapatt was in all probability the progenitor of the Vakdataka 
family even as Gupta was of the Gupta family. What social or 
official status he had we do not know; but he was apparently of 
sufficient importance to be regarded as the progenitor of the 
family. This Vakataka was then a follower of Buddhism, but 
later on he or his descendants seem to have changed their 
religious faith and became staunch supporters of the Vedic 
religion. Several instances of such change of faith oan be 
cited from the ancient history of India. 

(2) There are several other indications of the southern 
origin of the Vakatakas. In my article on the Basim plates 
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! Bee the list of geographical names in Amaravats Sculptures eto., pp 
332 f, The names of the Gangi and Meru also ocour, but they have been 
breugbt in for the purpose of the poetio description of a Pallava king. 

2 Two or three generations may have separated thia Vakataka and his 
descendant Vindhyasakti, during which time the family came to be kpown as 
Vakaütaka-kula, See the analogous oase of Sütavühana-kula mentioned ia 
the Nasik cave insoription of Krsna who was probably a grandson of the king 
S&tavShana, the progenitor of the Satavahana family. See also the expression 
Gupt-adirajah used in connection with description of Ghatotkaca, the son of 
Gupta, the progenitor of the Gupta family in the Poona plates of Prabhüvati- 
gupta. 
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I drew attention to several Prakrit technical terms which are 
common to the Basim plates of the Vakataka Vindhya$akti II 
and the Hirahadagalli and Mayidavolu plates of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman. Some of them may be given here. 


Expression in the Basim plates Corresponding expression in 
Pallava grants 


7 अरदट्रसंबिनयिक अरदुसंविनायिक 

2 अलबणकेण्णक्खनक अलोणगुलच्छोभ 

3 अपुण्फक्खीरग्गहण अदूघदघिगहणं 

4 अपरपरगोबलिबदद अपारंपरबलिवहगहण 

5 अभइपष्पाबेस अभडपपसं 

6 अश्दट्राचालकविणासिक अकरयोलकविनसि खदट्टावा सं 


These similarities are surely not accidental. They presuppose 
some connection of the Vakatakas with the Pallavas, It is also 
possible that both these dynastics borrowed these expressions from 
earlier Sátaváhana inscriptions. No such technical terms are 
however noticed in any early grants of North India. 


(3) Again, the titles Adrifiputra and Dharmamahdariija 
mentioned in connection with the earliest Vakataka kings 
Pravarasena I, Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti II in the Basim plates 
unmistakably point to the southern origin of the family ; for these 
titles are noticed inthe early grants of only southern dynasties 
such as the Vinhukada Satakarnis, the Pallavas, the Kadambas 
and the Early Calukyas'. They are not found in the early grant: 
of any northern dynasty. 


(4) Finally, the patronage that the Vakdatakas extended toa 
ministerial family of South India sheds important light on this 
question, J shall there:ore discuss this matter at some length. 


An inscription in the Ghatotkaca cave at Gulwad4, il miles 
west of Ajanta, has long been known as recording the names and 
achievements of a family which supplied ministers to the Vaka- 
takas for several generations, This inscription has been edited 
before, ~ first by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji? and then by Dr. 
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Bühler! Bühler’s edition és still regarded as authoritative. Al] 
subsequent writers who have written on the Vakatakas have accept- 
ed Bühler's readings and interprétations. My attention was drawn 
to this record in connection with the history ofthe Vakatakas. 
I wanted to verify Bühler's readings in certain places and so 
requested Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Hyderadad State, to supply me with a good estampage of it. 
He readily complied with my request. This inscription is sadly 
mutilated. Its lower portion is completely effaced, but what 
remains sheds important light on the early history of the Vaka- 
takas. Like the inscriptions in caves XVI and XVII at Ajanta 
which I have already published in the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series”, JI am editing this record for the Hyderabad State. I 
state here briefly the conclusions I have arrived at after a patient 
and careful study of this epigraph. 

The object of this inscription was apparently to record the 
excavation of the vihāra cave at Gulwada and the dedication of i+ 
to the Buddhist Sangha by a minister of the Vakatakas whose 
name is unfortunately lost, but who was probably Varahadeva, 
the son of Hastibhoja and the minister of the Vakataka Harisena. 
This Varihadeva was a devout follower of Buddhism. Cave XVI 
at Ajanté, which he excavated and dedicated to the Buddhist 
Sangha, is still regarded as one of the best oaves of Ajanta, In 
that cave he got an insoription incised, which is our main source 
of information about the Vatsaguima branch of the Vak&taka 
dynasty. In the Inscription engraved in the Ghatotkaca cave 
Varüáhadeva gives his own pedigree. His family was descended 
from Yajüapati who belonged to the great race of excellent 
Brahmanas Called Valliras, well-known in the South. His son 
was Deva, on account of whom the whole kingdom together with 
the king performed their respective religious duties. 

तद्‌।[त्मीजो देब इवास देव,ऊती गृहीती नयवान्‌ क्रियावान्‌ । 


सराजक राष्टरष्ठुपेत्य यस्मिन्घरम्पा) क्रियाः पार्थ इव प्रचक्रे |! 


Soma, the son of Deva, had wives of both the Bráhmana and 
Ksatriya castes. From his Bráhmana wives he obtained sons 
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learned in the Védas, whose habitation Vallira was even then 
i. e., at the time of the inscription ) well-known in the South, 


aare aag सतानुदारान स [प्राप] वेदेषु समाप्तकामान्‌। 
वल्ल्रनाम्ना दिशि दक्षिणस्यामद्यापि येषां बसतिर्द्िजानास ॥ 


From his Ksatriya wife Soma had a son named Ravi who had 
marks of royalty on his person and who established his sway over 
the whole territory. 


स क्षञ्जियायां कुलशीलबत्यासुत्पादयामास नरेन्ट्राचिह्लस्‌ । 
ga uw रविनामघिय छ़ताधिपत्य विषये समग्रे ।। 


Bhagwanlal and Bühler read the last quarter of this verse as 
gatus "mod wag. Bühler concluded from it that:’this family 
Originated in Malabar. The reading of the word which follows 
smt is crucial on this point. The record is unfortunately 
indistinct here. The first aksara, however, looks more like wt 
than ma, the curve on it being still clear. The second aksara is 
now much damaged. It was probably so in the days of Bhagwanlal 
and Bühler also. The facsimile published with Bühler's transcript 
indeed shows it as Ja, but that facsimile, like several others in that 
volume, was evidently worked up by hand. Its accuracy is there- 
fore doubtful. From the fresh estampages supplied to me, I find 
that the aksara following what I have read as w could not have 
been lc. That letter has invariably in this epigraph its right limb 
sharply turned to the left in the form of a curve', whereas this 
letter ehows in the aformentioned facsimile a straight vertical on 
the right. The third aksara is of course ye. The correct reading 
of this word is probably visaye, not Malaye. There is no other 
evidence relegating this family to distant Malaya. 


Vallira, the original habitation of his family, has not been 
identified. I find, however a place named Velur,? 30 miles north 


} In the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta also the letter / is of the same 
type except when a medial vowel like i, e, or o is added toit. See the 
facsimile facing p. 43 in Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI. 

* Velura was probably a well-known place ín ancient times, Its name 
probabaly ocourred in Inscription No. 45, but the first akgara of the name is 
now lost, Cf. the text of this record ... lure vathavasa Pegagahapa... [sa] 
bhatukasa sabhaginikasa sabhaya..,.katamabachetiya ... kalasa patithspi(to} i 
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by east of Hyderabad in the Yelgandal District of the Hyderabad 
State. This place is to the sduth of Gulwada and so the descrip- 
tion that the Vallüra family was even then well known in the 
south suits it very well. 

The Gulwidi inscription mentions several members of this 
mini.terial family, Their names and the names of the contem- 
porary Vakataka princes are given below :— 


Member of Ministerial family Contemporary Vakataka king 
Yajfiapati 
Deve Vindhyasakti I 
Soma Pravarasena I 
Ravi . Sarvasena 
Pravara Vindhyasena or Vindhya- 
Sakti II 

Srirama Pravarasena II 
Kirti ( Name lost ) 
Hastibhoja "OMM 
Var&áhadeva Harisena 


Hastibhoja and Var&hadeva are mentioned in the inscription 
in Cave XVI at Ajanta also as ministers of the V&k&taka kings 
Devasena and Harisena. Their ancestors also may have served 
the earlier Vak&taka princes as their ministers. 


It will be noticed that Deva, who was a contemporary of 
VindhyaSakti I and perhaps also of his son Pravarasena I, is 
described as a very pious Bráhmana, at whose instance the whole 
kingdom including the king engaged itself in the performance of 
religious rites. From Vakataka inscriptions also we have evidence 
of a phenomenal religious activity in this period. Pravarasena'l 
who was the real founder of V&kataks imperial power is said to 
have performed several sacrifices such as Agnistoma, Aptoryama, 
Ukthya,Sodasin, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava and Sadyaskra 
besides four ASvamedhas. No other early king in North or South 
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India except Madhavavarman I of the Visnukundin dynasty is 
known to have performedto many Srauta sacrifices. It is not 
unlikely that he was encouraged in this by his pious Brahmana 
minister Deva. 


Ravi, the grandson of Deva, is said to have established his 
sway over the whole territory ( छताधिपत्यं विषये सम्मध्रे)) Hoe wasa 
contemporary of the Vakataka king Sarvasena who founded a 
separate kingdom with Vatsagulma modern B&sim as its capital. 
Ravi may have assisted Sarvasena in extending the limits of his 
patrimony by making fresh conquests. 


From the table given above it will be noticed that the two 
families— ministerial and royal— which were intimctely connected 
with each other for several generations rose to distinction in the 
same period. They may therefore have hailed from the same part 
of the country. The ministerial family belonged to Vallira which, 
as shown above, is probably identical with Velur in the Central 
Deccan, The original habitation of the grhapali Vàkátaka oan 
not be determined owing to the unfortunate mutilation of Inscrip- 
tion No. 26 at Amarávati, but it was also probably situated in 
the Central Deccan. This affords the most plausible explanation 
of how the Vikitakas rose to power in Vidarbha or Central Deccan 
immediately after the downfall of the Satavahanas. 


The hoard of Sa&tavaéhana coins discovered :at Tarhala in the 
Akola District of Berar, which I have published in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India,' contained coins of the latest 
members of that royal family. The Satavibanas therefore appear 
to have held Vidarbha to the last. Vindhyasakti who as shown 
above probably lived in the Central Deccan may have been a 
feudatory or & high officer under the last S&átaváhana king and 
may therefore have found it easy to usurp power after his death. 

I hope the foregoing discussion has made it plain that the 
illustrious Vakdtaka dynasty did not originate in North India, 
but had its original home in the Central Deccan. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF 
NOUNS IN SANSKRIT 
BY 
T. BURROW 


The progress registered in the last thirty years in the field of 
Indo-European Comparative Grammar is of such importance as 
to render out of date most of thestandard works on the subject. 
Further more the analysis of the individual languages has come to 
need revision in the light of new knowledge, and this applies in 
particular to Sanskrit, since its antiquity is such that general 
Indo-European problems are of exceptional importance in its study. 


Revision of much that was taken to be finally settled in Com- 
parative Grammar, became necessary through the discovery and 
decipherment of the Hittite language. This language holds a 
peculiar position in the Indo-European family, since it shows 
every sign of having branched off from the main stock at a period 
much earlier than the languages previously known. For this reason 
it enables us to go back further in the history of Indo-European, 
and to explain many facts in these languages in a more fund- 
amental way. 

In his Origines de la Formation des Nams in Indo-European 
Benveniste evaluated the Hittite evidence in the field of nominal 
stem form: tion with valuable results. It is clear that in this part 
of comparative grammar the Hittite evidence is of exceptional 
value. It is not proposed here to repeat what Benveniste and others 
have written on this subject, but to reexamine certain features of 
Sanskrit Grammar in the light of new evidence. 


Of particular interests is the status of r/n stems in Hittite, 
Neuter nouns in r substituting - n in the oblique osges (e.g. Skt. 
ahar | dhnas day ) are familiar elsewhere; they are a comparati- 
vely rare type and have the appearance of being archaic. In 
Hittite on the other hand they are abundant, not only simple 
r/n stems, but also a series of compound stems of this type in 
~var, mar—, sar, tar where n replaces r in the oblique cases, These 
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are living formatives, used abundantly in the formation of verbal 
abstracts etc. Furthermore it can be shown, and has been shown, 
that these formations were at one timeequally active in Indo- 
European in general, and that except in Hittite they have fallen 
into disuse, and replaced by other formations. In themselves they 
exist in most IE languages only as survivals, but many further 
formatives constructed on these more primitive formation, con- 
tinued to flourish even when they had become extinct. 


From the point of view of our study we may look upon the 
earliest Sanskrit, the Vedic languages, as a comparatively late 
form of Indo-European, one that has undergone many changes 
in the preh storic period, the nature of which can in many cases be 
determined. In the case of the neuter formation under discussion 
we can establish for certain their original importance, and follow 
to some extent the process of their elimination. 


A few such words, but only stems in simple r | n have survived 
to establish themselves in the grammar of classical Sanskrit words 
of this type ( yakrt / yaknds ) are survivals of great antiquity. An 
important feature is the alternating accent, which though origi- 
nally the rule in Indo-European, has normally been eliminated. 
That has happened occasionally also in these few survivals 
( ahar | dhnas ). 

In the earliest language of the Veda quite a number of other 
atems of this type can be listed, but they are all in a state of 
decay since pone can be declined throughout, Thus we finda 
stem vadhar weapon which bas become indeclinable., On the 
other hand the stem udan- water (Gen. S. udnas) has lost its old 
nominative in -r which is well attested in other IE languages. 
Corresponding to the instrumentals bhüná and mahna there are 
indeed preserved two nominative forms bhuvar and mahar ; but 
these are no longer in ordinary use being attested only in the 
compounds bhuvarloka- and maharloka-. 


It has been customary to regard an instrumental like bhiina 
as being derived from bhiimdn- ‘abundance’, with loss of n in 
the combination — mn-, but this is certainly wrong; it is a 
neuter n-stem, a survival of the older type, with the nominative 
as above. Inthe same way the instrumental dang is not from 
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dáman- gift, but is the remnant of an old neuter stem in -n ; that 
this original alternated with an r-stem ( ddr | dáná ) i& seen from 
the variation between Skt. dünam, Lat. dónum on the one hand 
and Gk. d5ron; OSL. dary on the other. Likewise in malin, 
varinü we may see old neuter -in stems which have become 
attached to the declension of mahiman- and variman, but are not 
ultimately derived from them. 


It is a feature of Sanskrit compounds that they occasionally 
contain as one of their elements forms that aro no longer current 
in independent use. It is not surprising therefore to find some 
old neuter r-stems appearing only in such combinations. So we 
have vanar- usar-, vasar- in vanargu- ‘going in the forest’, 
usarbudh- ‘waking at dawn’ and vasarhán- ' smiting at dawn’. 
Note that from vanar- we also have a derivative ānara- 
‘monkey ’. 

With these should be classed the obscure term sabard,,gh- or 
sabardughà. The first member is unintelligible as it stands, but 
since b and r have long been confused in North India, we may 
venture to substitute *savardugh-, Tbis will contain a neuter r- 
derivative from the root su- ‘to press’ (*savar ‘ pressing’ = 
savana- ), and the whole compound may be taken to mean 
‘ milked for the (Soma-—) pressing’ an epithet of the cow whose 
milk was used in the sacrificial ceremonies, 


The existence of yet other neuter stems in -ar is attested by 
certain denominative verbs in -aryati (the same type is found 
also in Greek and Hittite, so it is ancient) Such verbs are 
ratharyáti ' vides in a chariot’, saparyat: ‘ attends on, worships’. 
These verbs imply old nominal basis rathar, etc. from which the 
ya- denominative is made. The corresponding neuter -n stems 
provided & similar series of denominatives in ~anyati, which are 
likewise ancient. It is historically wrong to derive them from 
thematic bases in -ana as Macdonell does ( Vedic Grammar 8 560) 
Among these we must class the verb viponyati ' is inspired ' which 
with the adjective vipanyu- and the noun vipanya is derived from 
the root vip- ‘to be inspired’, By erroneous analysis the 
dictionaries have explained this as containing the prefix vt and 
the root pan-. 
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The word dhauritaka- n. ‘a horses trot’ is derived from the 
root dhav- ‘to run’, and the -r- which appears in it can only be 
explained out of an old nominal formation of the type *dhdvar, 
The alternative form dhoritaka- has Prakritio ~o0-, as also has 
Gdhorana ‘elephant driver’ which is to be explained on the 
same basis. 


The compound stems of the type mar | man, tar | tan. eto. have 
approached even nearer extinction than the simpler/mn stems. 
The Vedic language preserves a number of such old neuters as 
infinitives e. g. in -sani ( nesani )- tári ( dhartári )- vdne ( dáváne ). 
Here several Old classes of neuter verbal nouns have been 
preserved but Only in such cases as sare adapted as infinitives. 
An isolated case of the preservation of an old neutér in -/ar is 
probably to be found in RV 6. 49, 6: yásya girbhir jágatah sthátar 
jagad à krnudhvam, “through whose hy nns you will provide for 
the world its stability ", Here the word sthatar is interpreted as 
vocative by the Pada-patha, and according to the usual system of 
Sanskrit grammar, this is all it can be. But it is impossible to make 
gense with such a vocative. On the other hand if we assume an 
old type of neuter noun sthatar, such as we know existed at one 
time, the passage is easy to understand. It is also easy to see how 
the author of the Pada-patha, faced by an obsolete formation, did 
not understand it, and substituted the vocative sthatar of classical 
Sanskrit, suppressing the accent in order to do so. 


A few of these old neuter formations remain in the form of 
adverbs. Such are sasvdr ‘ secretly ', antar ‘ inside’, pra@tar ‘ early ’. 
In formation such words are identical with the old type of neuter 
noun in ~var, tar. ete. which we have been discussing. The diffe- 
rence lies only in the accent. The neuter nouns had radical 
accent which shifted to the termination in the genitive etc. 
auffixal accent as here is found in the case of neuter nouns in 
the endingless locative (aksan), so these adverbs are a type of 
endingless Iccative of old neuters. 


The Vedic language has some curious adverbial forms in -trü 
( purusatra ‘among men’, devatra ‘among the gods), which later 
become obsolete. To analyse these we must first abstract the final 
-% which is a common Vedic adverbial suffix with looative sense. 
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We are left with the stems deva- etc. followed by suffixal -tr-, 
The explanation of this latt®r becomes clear by a comparison with 
Hittite. In this language we find the neuter suffix -/ar forming 


collectives e. g. antuhsatar ‘mankind, the population’ ( antuhsas 


‘man’ ) Such is the function of the suffixal -/r- we find here. 
The adverb devairg implies an old neuter collective *devatur 
corresponding in its formation exactly to the  Hittite type 
antuhsatar. 


These examples are sufficient to show that the remains of 
these old neuter formations are abundant enough, when looked for. 
It is clear that all these formations which have become familiar 
from Hittitg must at one time have been equally alive in the 
pre-history of Indo-Iranian. These remains testify to the 
existence of a fuller system at an earlier date. 


Of the various neuter suffixes listed above only the suffix 
-man continues to be frequent. Nouns with this suffix had 
originally Nom. Aco. in -mar. This is clear from Hittite and 
also from Greek where a considerable number of such words are 
preserved, though they are all archaic. The n- stem has been 
generalised in Sanskrit, and this in view of the comparative 
evidence is an innovation. The same thing has happened with 
the comparatively rare neuters in -va7, but in this case the r- 
forms of the Nom. Acc. are preserved in Avestan ( sndvar- = Skt. 
snäva ) showing their loss to be comparatively recent. 


The decline of the old neuter types of noun which is 
characteristic of the prehistory of Indo-Iranian, as of most other 
IE branches, did not only take the form of their falling out of use. 
They might also be modified in form and so continue as member 
of a different class. This can certainly be shown to have 
happened in two ways. 

(l) Old consonantal neuters have been extended by the 
addition of the vowel -a and become thematic neuters. In Hittite 
there is no clase of thematic neuters and there is resson to 
helieve that the whole class of such neuters is an innovation in 
Indo-European, In Sanskrit such words as kdrvara- ‘ action’ 
and srastara- ‘seat of grass’ are extensions of earlier neuter 
nouns ending in ~var and -tar simply, of the type so familiar in 
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Hittite. Similar extension is to be assumed in afjana- n. 
‘ointment’ (: Lat. unguen, non thematic) and the very numerous 
verbal nouns in -ana, n.; likewise in such words as gambhdra— 
‘ depth ’, ¢dmmsra- n. darkness ( extension of the neuter sar~ suffix 
in Hittite, not very abundantly represented in Sanskrit) vétana 
‘ wage’ ( auffix -fan- root vi- ) vajina ‘ prize’ eto. Nouns in -tar 
(ksétra ‘field’ etc.) based on older consonantal neuters in 
-lar | ir- remain common. 


(2) Iu some cases there lias been a transference of gender. 
Words which appear as masoulines from the earliest period of 
Sanskrit were in some cases originally neuter. Skt. dsman- 
‘stone’ is masculine like the related words in Greek and 
Lithuanian, but the derivative asmari‘ gall stone’ccan only be 
explained on the basis of an old neuter *asmar alternating with 
the n- stem asSman-. The generalisation of the n- stem and the 
transierence to the masculine gender are both innovations of the 
prehistoric period. The same transference must have taken place 
in the case of pümán- ‘ skin disease ’, because the adjectival form 
pamara- beside pamaná- can only, be explained out of an original 
alternating neuter *pümar l püman-. Similar fluctuation in 
adjectival derivatives may point to the original existence of such 
neuters even when they no longer exist: for instance pivan- m. 
‘fat’ on the one hand, and its feminine pivari and the alternative 
adjectival formation pivara~ on the other point to the one time 
existence of & neuter stem pivar l pivan- and this is Confirmed by 
the existence of such a neuter in Greek. The same conclusion is 
to be drawn from a comparison of Skt, isvara- lord with Avestan 
tsvan~ it, and of the Vedic satvan-, satvant-, satvand- with the 
Aryan Saiuara - ( *satvara ) which appears amongst the documents 
of the Mitanni, 


So far we have been dealing briefly with the history of these 
old classes of neuters; from what remains it can be seen that at 
one time these were all living formations as in Hittite. It is also 
possible to see that in the pre-history of the language there has 
been a steady tendency to their elimination. It will now be pro: 
fitable to trace their history from another aspect. There exit in 
abundance a series of formations ~ adjectives and agent nouns — 
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which are derived from the more primitive neuter formations listed 
above, and which presuppese’ their existence even when they are 
no longer preserved, It is characteristic of the developments which 
have gone into the making of Sanskrit, that these adjectival for- 
mations bave largely continued to thrive and flourish while the 
more primitive neuter formations on which they are based have 
fallen into disuse. 


Agent nouns and adjectives, which for the purpose of this 
article may be classed together, and which in fact were rot ori- 
ginally distinct, were constructed on the basis of the more primi- 
tive neuters in two ways: (i)by the addition of the accented 
thematic vowel to the neuter base, and (ii) by shift of accent from 
the root which is accented in the neuter to the suffix ( usually 
associated with this process is Vrddhi of the nominative 
singular ). 


(i) Let us examine a few examples of the first class. The 
suffix -rd is fairly common in the formation of adjectives 
and according to the classical system of Sanskrit grammar it 
counts as a primary suffix, e. g. citrd- is analysed into the rout ci 
and the suffix -rd, and the suffix itself is analysed no further. 
Mostly this system has been accepted also in comparative gram- 
mar. But examine a number of examples and their congates more 
clearly, i£ becomes evident that historically this formulation 
is inadequate. For instance ugrd- ‘strong’ is an adjectival 
derivative of & neuter noun in-r which Iranian preserves: Av. 
aogar®, So it is really a secondary formation and the historical 
analysis is ugr- ií(*augar + á with usual weakening of root 
owing to accentuation of suffix) and not as the descriptive 
grammar has it ug-rá. Similarly udrá- ' otter'" is à secondary 
formation derived from the primary neuter noun in -r which is 
familiar in other IE languages ( udr-á ‘ animal that lives in the 
water’). It is not of course necessary that in every case an 
adjective in -rd has originated in this way, because once the 
formation has been established it may be extended as such, but 
the formation itself has arisen in the manner described and 
probably in a majority of the examples old neuters in -r may be 
agsumed. 
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What has been said about the relation of the adjectival suffix 
-rá to the neuters in-r applies with equal force to the compound 
suffixes containing -r. The adjective bha@svard ‘brilliant’ for 
instance is derived by the same method of adding the accented 
thematic vowel from an old neuter *bhdsvar ‘ brilliance’ of the 
type that has become familiar from Hittite. This suffix is of 
course capable of gradation so the adjectival suffix may take the 
form -urd: bhdsura~. Inthe same way adjectives are derived 
from the compound neuter suffixes mar, (ar, sar, yar| it: e. g. 
admara- “ voracious ’, ydéjatra~ ‘ adorable’, sapsard * worshipping ’ 
(V sap-),rudhirá' red'. Here admara- for instance is based on 
an old neuter stem “admar ‘ eating’, ydjatra- on *yajatar ' wor- 
shipping’, etc. At the back of all such formations lie old 
neuters of the type that Hittite has made familiar. The same 
applies to adjectives containing simple and compound n- suffixes : 
stend- ‘ thief’, vagvand~ ‘ loquacious ', tikgná- ' sharp ', eto. 


A few words in addition may be written concerning the suffix - 
tara. This appears normally asa comparative suffix, but there 
are some examples in which it dves not have this function. An 
example is agvatard-* mule’ the form of this word has caused 
some difficulty, since, in view of the normal comparative meaning 
of the suffix - (ara, it should mean ' more of horse" whereas in fact 
it is *less of horse’. Ita interpretation oan be found excluding the 
comparative ~ tara and analysing the word on the lines indicated 
above : agvaiar -á is an adjective meaning partaking of the nature 
of a horse ( *aévatar ), and describes the mule accurately enough. 
A number of other words may be classed here where the suffix 
-fara has no trace of a comparative sense, and whose explanation 
is to be made on the same lines : e. g, divātara- ‘diurnal’, vatsatard- 
‘ oalf’, rathitara- ' charioteer '. 

As regards the comparative suffix -tara it must be of the same 
origin as the -tara mentioned above. This means that the com- 
parative meaning.is a secondary development, since the neuter 
suffix -tar ( IE -ter ) on which it is based has no such meaning. 
The contexts in which this meaning has developed are to be 
found in the combinations of prepositions with this suffix, ( Skt. 
wttara- Av. fratara- etc. ) IE *proterò- meant ‘one who is in the 
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front ( *proter ) ', and the comparative meaning that thé word has 
derives from the base, not the suffix. But the existence ofa 
number of such forms was sufficient for the suffix to acquire this 
meaning, and then to be extended to the comparison of adjectives. 


(ii ) The second method by which agent nouns and adjectives 
could be formed on the basis of the primary neuter stems is well 
known from Sanskrit and Greek. This is the shifting of the 
accent from the root to the suffix. Well known examples of this 
are provided by brahmdn- ‘priest’ derived from  bráhman- 
‘prayer’ and apás ‘active’ derived from dpas ‘work’, The 
number of such doublets to be found in the Vedic language is 
not very large, but comparative study shows that the principle 
here involved is of the very greatest importance for the under. 
standing of the structure of Indo-European, and that in these 
Sanskrit examples we have the remains of a system that was 
originally of much wider application. That it has become com- 
paratively rare is due to the obsolescence of many of the old 
neuter types which has already been mentioned. As a result of 
this where there was originally a double series of the type 
brdhman— : brahmdn-, all that is preserved in Sanskrit in the 
majority of cases is the second member of the series, Examples 
of this apposition are found in the case of words containing the 
suffix -man- because this is the only neuter suffix among those 
we are dealing with which remains at all common. The dual 
series is not to be found among the others because so few such 
neuters are preserved. Nevertheless it is often possible to restore 
such pairs by comparative study. 


The masculine formations in -van (ydjvan- etc.) have the 
accent on the root, but this cannot be original since not only 
does it go against the general rule for this type of formation, but 
it also conflicts with the apophony of many of the forms. That is 
to say rkvan-, druhvan-, sutvan- eto. oan only be explained on the 
assumption that the accent was originally on the suffix. When 
the root was weakened it must have been unaccented according 
to the generally accepted rule. How this change of accent came 
about it is naturally not possible to say in detail, but it may be 
observed there is a not uncommon tendency to shift the accent to 
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the first syllable, particularly in the “case of those formations of 
adjectival origin which have come to acquire more the character 
of nouns. Furthermore in this series the duality, neuter : mascu- 
line agent noun, having ceased to exist there remains no functional 
necessity for the suffixal accent of ydjvun- etc. Nevertheless it 
may be assumed to have been the original rule, so that these 
formations formed the second seriesin the two opposed types, 
neuter : masculine agent noun. 


In some cages it is possible to supply the missing neuter from 
other Indo- European languages, and thus to verify the place 
assigned to the masculines in -van. Corresponding to Sanskrit 


pqvan- adj. ‘fat’ we find in Greek the neuter noun plar 
(> *pivar ) and the relation of this neuter and the Sanskrit 
adjective pivan- is exactly the same as that of brahman- and 
brahmán- when we remember that the earlier accentuation of the 
adjective must have been *pivdn-. The same relation may be 
assumed between Sanskrit rkvan- *‘ hymn-singing’ ( < *rkvdn- ) 
and Hittite arkawar n. prayer’, one of the new and interest- 
ing etymologies which Hittite has provided for the Vedic 
vocabulary. We may further note that the regular feminine of 
these stems uses an r~ stem (ydjvan-: ydjvart) and that this 
alternation can only be explained by the existence of old neuters 
with alternating r/n stems (*yájvar| yájvan- n. ' worship’ ). 
The same conclusion isto be drawn from the co-existence of 
adjectival stems in -van aud -vara, namely in Av. istan-: Skt. 
i$vará- mentioned abcve, and in pivara- ' fat' beside pitan-. 


In the same way the masculine suffix -(ar- forming agent 
nouns ( ditdr— giver’, n.) is related to the neuter suffix ~tar 
which is commonly found in verbal nouns in Hittite. The 
position is that in Hittite only neuter nouns in -tar are found, 
whereas in Sanskrit as in other IE languages only the 
masculine agent nouns in -tár are found ( except a few scattered 
remnants, Lat. iter, Skt. “sthGtar above). It is however quite 
clear that the relation between the two series, namely the Hittite 
neuters in ~/ar and the agent nouns in ~tár in Sanskrit, etc., is 
just the rome as that between bráhman- &nd brahmán, Prom 
*athatar n. ‘standing’ is derived silidtár- ‘one connected with 
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standing, one who stands, stander’. At one time both types 
existed side by side, but in the languages before us Hittite 
preserves only the first type, the other languages only the second. 
When Hittite was not known it was not possible to understand 
properly the nature of the formation in -fdr, and to see that they 
too original formed the second of a double series, neuter — 
masculine agent noun, of which the former are the more primitive. 
As elsewhere the suffixal accentuation is the most original in 
these agent nouns, but there have been modifications in various 
languages, and in Sanskrit, the type datar- co-exista with the 
type düfár-. 

The juxtapbsition of the agent nouns in -/dr with the Hittite 
neuters in -tar shows that the principle of derivation seen in Skt. 
brihman-: brahmdn- was of much wider and more fundamental 
importance than the actual remains in the various languages 
would at first sight give to believe. This conclusion may be 
strengthened by giving examples of similar masculine (and 
feminine ) formations based on the old neuters in —var, sar etc. 
which are dealt with in this article. Derivative agent nouns or 
adjectives could be formed from all these neuter types by the same 
principle, and although the examples quotable are not very 
numerous, the existence of even a few is sufficient to demonstrate 
that this method of derivation was at one time of universal 
application. 

An example of such an adjectival derivative in connection 
with the old neuter suffix -var is seen in the masculine plural of 
the numeral ‘four’: catvüras. Corresponding to this thére was a 
neuter noun *eátvax ( IE kwètwer ) Whose existenoe is to be deduced 
from Skt catvara~ n. ‘square’ which has réoeived secondary 
thematic extension in the way described above. The fourth 
numeral is the adjectival form of this stem, formed according to 
the general principle enumerated, with suffixal accentuation and 
vrddhi which in these formations is normally associated with the 
nominative singular. In this case we may assume that the 


original form of the adjective was oatv&r ( kWétwor ), undiffe- 
rentiated as to number ( Lat. quattuor probably continues such a 
form), and that tle termination of the plural isa secondary 
addition, 
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In connection with the neuter suffix -sar which Hittite bas 
established for Indo-European, there are a number of formations 
derived in this way. The word for ‘sister’ for instance, svasdr- 
and its cognates may be derived from the pronominal stem sva- 
‘gelf, one’s own’ with the addition of the adjectival form of the 
suffix - sar -. The same sar f sr functioning adjeotivally appéars 
in the feminine stems of the third and fourth numerals tisrds, 
cátasras. In Sanskrit for some reason the above forms originally 
accusative appear as nominatives, more original forms *tisores, 
“ketesores are attested from their derivatives in Celtic. Outside 
Sanskrit we find the same suffix in the same use in Lat. uxor 
‘wife’ which isto be connected with Sanskrit okus' home’, In 
Hittite some feminine nouns are by this suffix extended by the 


thematic vowel ( according to type (i) above ) ishassaras ' mistress, 
lady’. It seems that the suffix sarin its adjectival forms had 
begun to be specialised asa feminine suffix, though the proceas 
was never Carried very far owing to the competition of -à; i which 
came to be normally employed in this use. The theory which 
gees in this—sor-an old word meaning ‘woman "° (therefor 
making these words into compounds) is without any adequate 
foundation, since an adjectivally used suffr ~ sár - formed on the 
analogy of all the similar formations which we have quoted, 
explains all the forms to satisfaction. 

Similar masculiue and feminine formations are made from the 
various compound 7 — suffixes, the series being related in the same 
way to that of the corresponding neuter stems, We have already 
dealt with the masculines in ~ van - and- man- which are com- 
paratively numerous. With the suffix ~ san - we have a feminine 
atem in yosan ~ ‘ woman ’ derived from the root that appears also 
in yuvan- ‘young man’ (original meaning - therefore ‘ young 
woman’). Masculine stems in - tan ~ are found only outside 
Sanskrit, 90, g. in Avestan marian ~ ‘ mortal, man’. 


The two methods described above, namely the addition of the 
accented thematic vowel and the shift of accent to the suffix, are 
the normal methods by which agent nouns and adjectives are 

derived from primitive neuters There are other methods which 
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! See for instance BE. N. Stuttevant’s artiole in Language, Vol. 25, p. 348 
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oan bo observed from the study of Sanskrit nominal formations, 
which are less frequents. We have for instance the addition of the 
adjectival sufixes -i and ~u to old neuter bases of the classes 
dealt with. In the formation of jisnu, victorious’ and krinu 
‘active’ for instance the suffix u (accented according to the 
usual rule for adjectives ) is added to bases containing the suffixes 
tan | tn, san] sn, which are none other than the old neuter forma- 
tives which Hittite has shown to have been a regular feature of 
Indo-European. Likewisə in daéun- ‘pious’ and carsani— 
‘active’ the suffix -i is added to produce adjectives from old 
bases in var | ur and san. Many such forms can be quoted and 
in all of them old neuter stems of the Hittite and eariy Indo- 
European type, though extinct as such, can be deduced from 
their derivatives. 

Another type of formation of special interest may be illustrated 
by the word karmara- ‘ artificer, smith’. This is to be derived 
in the following way according to the principles sketched above. 
The neuter noun kárman-' work' belonged to a class which, we 
have seen, originally formed a heteroclitic nominative in -r: 
*kdrmar. We have also seen that it was originally possible to 
form adjectives and agent nouns from all the various r and -n 
stems by shift of accent to the suffix and accompanying vrddhi 
of the nominative singular, even though the practice became 
common only in the case of afew. According to this we should 
expect *karmar ‘one connected with work, artificar’ related 
according to the usual principles with the *kármar ' work ' which 
the comparative evidence, leads us to assume, The Vedic stem 
of the word, karmara- is derived from this by & process which is 
familiar enough from the later history of Indo-Aryan, namely 
the transference of nouns from the non-thematio to the thematic 
class by the more or less mechanical addition of the thematic 
vowel] -a(bhattára- : bhartá, etc.). This prooéss, though much 
developped in the MTA period did not begin in this period, but 
bad algo been proceeding in prehistoric times. This is clear, 
among Other reasons, from the fact that Hittite, representing 
early Indo-European, shows the thematic class much less 
developed than is the case with the other IE languages. We have 
already observed that in the case of certain classes of neuters 
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(kárvara-, aAfjana-, eto.) the addition of the thematio vowel is 
secondary. f 


There is reason to believe that the same type of development 
lies behind the middle participles in -dna and -—mana, These form 
part of a series of formations which are based on the simple -n 
suffix and all the compound suffixes which we have been 
discussing :— 


— ११ adand- ‘eating ’ 

— man- gájamüna- ' sacrificing ' 

— san- namasand- ‘ worshipping ’ 

— van- vásavana- ' wealthy ' 

— fan- cydvatdna™ n. pr. (' active ', cf. cyautná- ) 
_— yan- turvayana— ‘victorious’. ® 


Here we find a complete series of adjectival forms all construct- 
ed in the same way, and corresponding to the list of neuter 
-n~ stems given. Of these the formations in -äna and -amüna- 
have been adopted as middle participles ( though in bhay@naka~ 
we still have such a form functioning as an adjective). ‘The 
type in -asüná is treated as a semi-participle, though it cannot 
be integrated into any recognised tense-stem of the verb. The 
type in ~aydna- furnished middle participles for causative verbs 
in the epic language ( cydtyana- etc.) and though not recognised 
by the classical grammar this form may be ancient. They have 
of course become middle participles by adaptation and primarily 
they are simply nominal formations, forming a special sub- 
division of the class discussed here. They may all be explained 
as thematic extensions of earlier vrddhied formations e. g. 
namasdnd- from "namasgn based on a neuter type *ncimasar: 
nimasan~-. This type, we have pointed out, is familiar in Hittite ; 
it is an extension by the additional suffixes r and n of the simple 
neuter type in -as, and in Hittite it has completely replaced that 
type. In Sanskrit the simple -as stems are preserved and the 
extended forms eliminated, but there are indications that 
such stems originally existed. Some such forms are listed above ; 
here we may add one more piece of evidence relevant to the forms 
discussed here. Beside mandasGnd- ‘ exhilarated’ we have aleo 
the adjective ma/sará, and the variation between f and n in these 
two adjectival formations, reposes ultimately on the stem varia- 
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tion of an old neuterinr/~. The same relationship can be 
observe] between anrksard- ‘non-injurious’ and  aréasaina- 
‘injurious’, In connection with those forms in ~ asdna- mention 
may of ond appoer:ng in early Pali in a different function, namely 
in rakkhíla- münasün a ‘ whose mind is guarded’, The second 
member of a bahuvrihi compound may assume a specially 
adjectival form, and in this derivative from mánas* mind ', the 
form analysed above is used. 

The other forms listed in the series may be assume] to have 
arisen in tho same way. For instance the type adind — may be 
regarded as a thematic extension of the non - thematic type that 
appears in Lat, ed, edonis, an the same relation may be seen 
between the middle participles of the type ydjamiana — and Greek 
substantives of the typa fhegvémon. As regards the original 
accent of these types it may be either on the original vrddhied 
suffix asin Karma@ra-, in which ease the a is simply a mechanical 
extension, or, since these are adjective forms we may have the 
accent on the final-aasin thetypes Namasand-,. Where it 
rests on the root later transference is to be assumed. 

hat has been said above should be sufficient to illustrate the 
fact that in the field of nominal stem formation in Sanskrit there 
remains Considerable scope for comparative and historical inve- 
stigation. This aspect of comparativ: grammar has always been 
comparatively neglected, and in the matn all that we have consists 
of lists of formatives ouly without much attempt at analysis. 
But it is possible to go much furtker than this and in particular 
tha Hittite evidence, reflecting as it does an earlier stave of 
development, provides a key to the understanding of the system 
which was previously n't available. It is now possible to 
understand more Clesurly the organic relationship of the suftixes to 
each other, to analyse them into their component parts, and to 
gketch the main lines of development. In connection with a few 
suffixes the ceneral lines of this analysis are indicated above. 
Iu the same way it ia pussible to penetrate more deeply into the 
structure of the rest of the system. What was previously not 
fully possible, a fundamental and historical analysis of the 
Sanskrit system of noun-formation, has, through this Lew (ome 
parative evidences, become something that is erpble of 
accomplishment, 
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SRINATHA ACARYA-CUDAMANI, A SMRTI-WRITER 


OF BENGAL 
BY 
R.C, HAZRA 


I Srin&tha’s Date 


Although Srinatha Acdrya-Cidamani is to be credited with 
the authorship of at least eighteen works which testify to his 
profound scholarship’, he has furnished his works with very 
little information about himself. As a matter of fact, none of 
his works contuins any information about his date. So, we are 
to determine it, only approximately, from the dates of the works 
and authors which Srinatha mentions or in which he or any of 
his works has been mentioned. 


Of the various authors referring to Srinatha or his works it is 
Raghunandana and Govinddnanda Kavikankanacarya who are 
the most important ; and we have already shown? that the date of 
birth of Raghunandans should not be placed much earlier than 
480 A. D., that Raghunandansa's literary activity should be 
placed between I520 and 570 A. D., and that Govindadnanda 
wrote his works between !520 and 560 A. D. 


As Srinatha mentions Vacaspatimigra® in his works, the period 
Of his literary activity can be expected to have begun not earlier 
than about I480 A.D. In the introductory verses of his 7a@/parya 
-dipika (which is one of his eariiest works ) Srinátha says 


! See my article on the‘ Works and personal history of Srindtha Acdrya- 


Cidamani, a Smrti-writer of Bengal’ published in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol, XXVI, pp. 277-292 

® See the forihcoming issue of the Bharatiya Vidya for au article of mine 
on Smärta Raghunandana’s works and time and Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. XVIII, pp, 97-08 ( for another on the * Works and the period 
of literary activity of Govindünanda KavikankanBcBrya ' ). 

5 Aocoding to Manomohan Chakravarti and P. V. Kane the period of 
VücaspatimiSra's literary activity is to be placed between 450 and 480 
A. D. — See Chakravarti in JASB, XI, 295, pp. 399-400, and Kane in his 
History of Dharmn-5üstra, I, pp. 404-5. 
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that he wrote this commentary for the intellectual development 
of his promising students. "Hence it is highly probable tbat he 
began his literary activity not very much earlier than the time 
when Razhunandana, his most eminent pupil, was yet a student 
reading with him, i. e. from about I485 A.D. 


Again, a Me. of the Kriya-tallvarnava' is dated Saka 503 (i. e, 
58l A. D,). So, this work must have been written before that 
time. Govindànanda's violent criticism of the views of Srinatha 
by calling him simply Adhunika^, and the frequent references 
made by Raghunandana and Govindananda, living far apart, to 
the different works of Srindtha show that the latter’s works had 
been widely known and regarded as authoritative in all parts of 
Bengal before the former two Smrti-writers began to write their 
own works, Hence the literary activity of Srindtha must have 
ended before I5]0 A.D. Raghunandanas apology to his learned 
readers and not to his teacher Srinatha for going against the lat- 
ters views tends to show that Raghunandana began his Career as 
an author after the demise of his revared teacher. 


Thus the period of Srinatha’s literary activity is to be placed 
between I485 and 5l0 A. D. 


P. V. Kane places Srinatha between l470 and I540 A, Di, 
whereas according to Manomohan Chakravarti ' Srindtha flourish- 
ed in the last decade of the fiftesnth and first quarter of the 
sixteenth century! * Chakravarti’s attempt to determine Srina- 
tha's date from that of a Ms. of the Tatparya-dipiki is not at all 
happy and convincing; because the verse ‘sake varga-tryaditi- 
rajani-nathair mite minabhe etc.’°, which contains the date of 
the Ms., is rather obscure, and the reading ‘° “tryabdhi®’ for ‘ “trya- 
diti,°’’ though quite conveni«nt for our purpose, would create metri- 
cal defect in the line. 


Baadae apaina oeu im — diner hlu amen- Hn red te em gee dem ळक अक him. d^ - PS b as - + tn ee 


L Dacca University Ms. No 49 

* Probably Govindánanda did never want to show respect to Srinath by 
calling bim with his name or with his well-known title’ A cBrya-cudaimani’ 
hence Govindünanda calls bim ' Ádhunika '. 

8 Kane, History of Dharia-Süstra, L, p. 753. 

€ JAB, XI, l9]5, pp, 950-95] 

ê H.P, Shastri, Notices of Sans, Mess, Second Suries, IT, pp, 73-4, No, 87; 
Aufreoht, Bodleian Catalo gue, p. R83, No, 662 
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Íl. Srīnätha, a Reformer in Bengal Smrti. 


We have seen above that the period of Srinātha’s literary aoti- 
vity is to be placed between I485 and 50 A. D. So, Srinatha waa 
practically a product of the fifteenth century, atime when the 
Hindu social fabric in Bengal was much weakened by the wide, 
spread of Tantrioism mainly through Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
Saktism and Buddhism, as wcll as by the onslaugbts of Muham- 
madanism. Though after the fall of the Pala kings! in the twelfth 
century A, D, Vallálasena, an orthodox Brabmanist, tried, 
with some amount of success, to popularise the Bralhmanical 
ideas and practices by means of Brahmanical ritualistic writ- 
ings’ as well as by social reforms and readjustments in order to 


-ih apma canem हया an Re am r ~ ज me —À 
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i The Pala kinga were Buddhists and encouraged Buddhism. During 
their regime many Buddhist Tantras were written und Buddhism was spread 
all over Bengal. - See History of Bengal Vol, [ (ed. R. C, Mojimdar }, pp. 304 £., 
38] ff. and 4]6 fl.; Aama-carita of Sundhyakaranand:n (ed. R. C. Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak and N.G. Banerji, Rajshahi I939) 3, 7, and 4, 2, 


2 Vallilasenaisoredited with the authorship of four well known digesta, 
viz, Acara-sagara, Prati3:ha-sayara, Dana-sdgara and Adbhuta-sigara. He 
must have written another work named Vrata-ságara, which is referred to in 
his Dana-sagara ( India Office Ms No. 7/9, fol. 20b — Saktásakta-stri-purhsa- 
süádhüragam ca daksina-go-S$rhgam praksüálana-jala-spnánam hari-vaméoktam 
vrata-sagariyam stri-vrata-oaryoktam apnusamdheyam; and fol 23b - vrata- 
gágariya--mukha-bandhastha-stri-vrata-cary&yüm afijana-danta-dhávan&dl- 
nisedhát ). Of these five works, the first two and the last one are known only 
by name from references and quotations, no Ms. of these having yet come to 
Jight; à Ms. of the third work has been preserved in two parts in the India 
Office Library, London ( Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, III, pp. 542-5, 
Nos. I704-9, Mss Nos. 7]9-720; see also R, Ju. Mitea, Notices of Sana. Mes, 
I p.l5landH.P. Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss., Second Series, I, p. ]0? for 
extraots ); and the fourth has been edited by Muralidhara Jh& and published 
by Prabhakar! & Co., ,Benares, 49006, 

It is often said that the Düna-sügara was really written by Aniruddha- 
bhatta but passed in the name ofhis royal disciple Vallálasena ( cf., for 
example, Raghunandana's statement in his Smrti-tattva, II, p. 44 - vignu- 
rahasyasBya arnürsatvasya düna-sügare aniruddha-bbattena abhihitatviio oa); 
so also was the case with the Adbhuta-ságara which is said to have been 
written by Srinivasa, author of the Suddhi-dipikà. But from the information 

supplied by Vallalasena himself that he found an able teacher ( guru ) in 
" Aniruddha-bhatta, a profound scholar deserving comparison with Brhaspati, 
learnt from him tke essence of the entire PurBpa and Smrtii literature, and 
then wrote the Düna-ságara ( of. vrtr&rer iva gispatit narapater yusyBni- 
suddho gurub i! adhigata-sakala-purüga-smpti-sürah Sraddhay& guror asm&t| 
| ( continued on the following page ] 
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counteract the social and religious disturbances with which 
antricism, Buddhism and various local cults threatened the 


m — 
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vee cee eee GUNA-Nibandham vidhatte ... ... | Dana-sdgara, fol. lb-2a ), it would 
appear that though Aniruddha-bhatta was Vallàlasena's teacher, he had 
little to do direotly with the authorship of the work, 

From Vallülasena's own remarks ir the Düna-sügara it appears that tho 
AÁcüra-ságara included, among otber tbings, the topic of gifts which are to be 
made in different parts of the year ( srutüny üdi-puràne tu dan&ny abdavibha- 
gatah | dcira-sAgaroktatvan na kirtyante' tra krtsnaSah i! — Düna-sügara, 
fol. 3b ); while the Pratisthü-sügara treated of the dedication of temples and 
reservoirs ( jalá$ayánümg dánüni tatha ca sura-ves$manürh | noktàni samyag 
uktáni pratisthü-sügare yatah u - Dana-sügara, íol. 3b ). The Dāna-sūgara 
begins with a salutation to Brahmins, ' the visible gods of the earth ', gives an 
account of Vafiälasena himself and his family whioh is called * $ruti-niyama- 
guru’ (i.e. illustrious due to the observance of the Vedic injunctions ), names 
the works used in it, enumerates the different kinds of gifts, and names those 
Purüpas, or parts thereof, which Vallalasena rejected as unreliable. It then 
establishes the glory and divinity cf Brabmins on the authority of various 
ancient texts and deals with the details of more than ]300 ( according to 
Valldlasena l3;5) kinds of gifts. It carefully avoids the quoting of Tantrio 
works. Lt even avoids those Purinic works, or parts thereof, which were 
influenced by Tautricism. The Adbiuta-sdgara is an extensive work on omens 
and portents, their effects, the rites and observances connected with them, 
and the means of averting them. It is divided into three parts according as 
the portents are celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial, 


It has already been said that Vallalasena found an able teacher in Ani- 
ruddha-bhatta. This Aniruddha-bhatta was a resident of Vihara-pattaka 
on the bank of the Ganges and belonged to the Campühattiya Gàfl of 
Varendra Brahmins. He was a Dharmidbysksa or Dharmádhikarapika 
( judge ) under Vallálasena and wrote the Ha@ra-lata and the /ttr-dayita, 
Ofthese two works, the former 'deals with the observance of impurity 
( a&auca ) consequent upon birth and death, its duties and prohibitions, the 
period for which it is to be observed, the Tersons who are to be exempted 
from observing it, and other relevant topics’; while the latter, ‘ intended 
for the S&ma-vedic followers of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites 
and observances connected with Sráddha or funeral ceremony ' and * includes 
a treatment of general duties like mouth-washing ( &camana ), teeth-oleaning 
( dánta-dhüvana ), ablution( snáns ), daily prayers ( sandhy& ), offering to 
Pitrs and Visve-devah ( tarpana and vaisvadeva ), tbe periodioal Pürvapa- 
&rüddha, as well as eulogy of gifts.’ Besides these, Aniruddha-bhatta 
should also be credited witb the authorship of two other Smrti works, viz., 
Vyavastha-samgraha ( H. P, Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss., Second Series, 
III, No. 29i) and the Cüturmüsya-paddhati ( Proceedings of the Astatt: 
Society of Bengal, I869, p. 37). It is to be noted that all these works of 
Aniruddha-bhatta are strictly Brahmanical, and no non-Brabmanioal work 
is drawn upon in them, 
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very basis of the Hindu society’, and his cause was taken up 
with great zeal by his son and successor Laksmanasena®, it 


ह BY RR 


I In connestion with the contents of some spurious Purfinas, viz., Tarkeya 
(i.e. Gdruda ), Brahma, Agneya, Vaisnava ( consisting of 23000 Slokas ) and 
Linga ( of 6000 Slokas ), Valladlasena says in his Da@na-s&@gara ( fol. 3b-4a ) 
that these works, dealing with initiation, consecration, ways of salvation for 
the Tantriks, testing of gems, fictitious genealogies, lexicography, grammar 
etc. and containing irrelevant and contradictory statements, were used as 
means of deception by Minaketana (or bis followers) and others who were 
hypocrites, heretics ( pisanda ) and pseudo-ascetics, Thus Vallilasena 
testifies to the fact that long before his time the Hindu society came to be 
greatly influenced by the activities of the Tantrikas, Minaketana Matsyendra- 
nàtha or Mina-n&tha ? ) and others who went so far as to compose spurious 
Purüpas with titles of the original ones in order to propagate their own ideas 
among the people. 

3 Though Laksmanasena himself did not write any independent work, he 
is said to have completed the Adbhuta-sügara left unfinished by its author 
(see Adbhuta-ságara, p. 4- granthe 'sminn asamàapta eva tanaye sümrüjya- 
laksmim mud .. .. astbüpayat! .. .. gangByüm viracayya nirjara- 
puram bbāryānuyäto gatah !! srimallaksmanasena-bhüpatir atiSlághyo yad- 
udyogato nispanno 'dbhuta-sAgarah kriir asau. vallála-bhümibhujah i ). It is 
highly probable that the Düna-ságara also was revised and improved with 
further addition of materials by Laksmanasena; because there are quota- 
tions from the Linga-purdna in the Ddna-sagara, though Vallülasena er- 
pressly mentions that the Ligapurüna, whose volume was expanded by the 
chapters on big donations treated of in the Matsya-purana and which was 
thus no better than a digest on gifts, was not drawn upon, as the substance 
of its contents was already obtained from other Puranas [ see Düna-ságara, 
fol. 3b- brhad api linga-pur&gam matsya-pur&poditair mahsüdünaih ! avadhü- 
( *dhi )rya labdha-süra-dána-nibandhetara-nibandham i ]. 

The most important of the Smrti-writers who flourished during the reign 
of Laksmanasena is Halüyudha who wrote the Brahmana-sarvasva ( ed. 
Benares, Samvat I935), a worx of great repute in Bengal. The openivg verses 
of this work inform us that Haliyudha belonged to the Vatsa-gotra and was 
the son of Dbanafijaya, who married Ujjval& und became a Dharmaüdhyaksa 
or judge. Hal&yudha had two elder brothers, Ió&na &nd Pafupati, cf whom 
the former wrote a Paddhatt on the rites relating to the daily observances of 
Brahmins ( Sloka 24- ... ... ... isinah krtavan dvijabnika-vidhau jyestho 
'parah paddhatim ), while the latter also wrote a Paddhati on SrAddha and 
kindred topics ( Sloka 24-bhrata paddhatim agrajah paSupatih &rüddhüdi- 
krtye vyadhát ) as wellas another on Püka-yajfia ( Sloka 43). Halàyudha, 
who was appointed by Lüksmagasena as a Rüja-pandita in his early life, 
raised to the position of Mab&matya in hie youth, and confirmed as Dharmad- 
dhikürin in his mature years ( Slokas i0, }2 and I4), wrote four more works, 
vix., Mimümsáü-sarvasva, Vaignava-sarvasva, Saiva-sareasva and Pandita- 
sarvasva ; but of these we know almost nothing. Of the works of Idina ad 

( continued on the following page ) 
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seems that the unaccommodating spirit’ with which Vallalasena 
and his successor tried to meet the situation and save the Hindu 
society from degeneration, could hardly find favour with all 


grades of people* and check the force with which the Hindu 
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Pagupati, the Paddhats of the former is lost, as well as those of the latter; 
but a Dasa-karma-paddhati, dealing with the Grbya ceremonies according to 
the Kanva-sakha of the Sukla Yajurveda, is found ascribed to R&ja-pandita 
Pafupati in some of the Mss. of the work, (For Mis, of this work, see 
History of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. R. C. Majumdar, p. 356, footnote 2 ). 

In the Brühmana-sarvasva, of which there atre Mss. as well as more printed 
editions than one, Haláyudha says that ' he wrote this work because he found 
that the Brahmins of Radha and Varendra did not study the Veda and there- 
fore did not know the Vedic rites properly ’. So, in this work, which is meant 
for the Sukla~Yajurvedic Brahmins of the Kanva~-sakha, Haldyudha deals, 
in 40 sections, with the various daily observances of the Brahmins, such as the 
morning ablution, prayers, hospitality, study of the Veda, etc. as well ag their 
ten domestic ceremonies known as Samsküras, and explains the meanings of 
the Vedio Mantras used on these occasions. As a matter of fact, the explana- 
tion of the Vedic Mantras forms the chief feature of this work. 


(On Halayudha’s probable authorship of the Samvatsara-pradipa see my 
ariticle in Indian Historical Quarterly, XXI, I945, pp. 52-54 


| Àn examination of the contents of the works of Vallálasena, Aniruddha- 
bhatta, léóána, Paéupati and Hal&yudha shows that these works are strictly 
Brahmanical and do not take into account those non-Brahmanical local rites 
and oustoms of long standing which were caused by the spread of Buddhism, 
Tantrioism and various popular cults of local origin. These authors do not 
allow even Tantric influence tocreep appreciably into their works, though 
Vallálasena himself testifies test to the fact that there was a great spread of 
Tantricism among the people and the Tantrikas began to propagate their own 
ideas, rites and customs even by writing fictitious Purainic works. Consequ- 
ently, Vallálasena avoids all quotations from those Purdnas, or parts thereof, 
which were influenced by Tantricism. Thus, Valliilasena says, the Devi-purüna, 
which was excluded from the lists of Purinas and Upapurainas due to its 
treatment of sinful acts, was rejected by him because of ita Tantric character 
(Düna-ságara, fol. 4a-tat-tat-puránopapurán&a-samkhyà-babiskrtam kalmasa- 
karma-yogüt | püsanda-$àstr&numatam nirüpy& devi-purüánam na nibaudh- 
(? ddh )am atra ॥ ) ; and the PBhavigya-puràüna was utilised upto the chapters 
dealing with the Saptami ( -kalpa ), while those on the Astami and Navami 
( -kalpa ) were rejected on account of their imbibing Tantrio influence [ see 
Düna-sügara, fol. 3b - saptamyavadhi purinam bhavisyam api samgrhitam 
atiyatrdt | tyaktvastami-navamyoh (7° navamyau ) kanyau (? kalau) pasandi- 
bhir grastau (? graste ) t ] . 
Tradition, as well as the evidence of the Brhaddharma-purana ( Vanga- 
visi edition, III. I3-]4) and the Brahma-vaivarta-purdna (Jivsnanda Vidya- 
sigara's edition, Brahma-kbanda, chapter I0), sbows that long before the 
beginning of the १4६६७ century A. D., people of different vooations and 
( continued on the following page ) 
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society was deviating from the right course. So we see that after 
the regime of these two Sena kings there is confusion all around, 
and Tantricism and the local cults gain ground all the more with 
the advent of the Muharmmadans. An interesting picture of this 
period is reflected in the description of the Kali age as given in 
the Brhaddharma-purana' ( TIT, 9), which says :— 


“In the Kali age ... --* -- all the Varnas and Asramas will 
take to false Dharma (3). ... ... ... All people will he prone fo 
hunger and passicn and, being at daggers drawn among themuel- 
ves, will be bent on killing one ancther (5), ... ... ... Bráhmanas 
will bave little knowledge of the Vedas and earn their livelihood 
by followirg the professions of Ksatriyas and others, 8). Women 
will be adulterous, scurrilous, and corrupted by superiors, Südras 
will preach Dhar.na and read the Puranic verses (9). They will 
explain the meanings of the Purdnas, and other Südras will 
listen to them. They will teach the Sástras such as grammar etc, 
to Brihbmanas (I0), By these works of Siidras the infatuated 
Bráhmanas will bring destruction on themselves; and the Südras 
will go to hell for ever (ll), In the Kali age the Vedic courses 
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religious belie.s were absorbed into the Hindu society in Bengal and given 
adequate positions as forming so many castes which were defined as mixed 
according to the usual Aryan nomenclature of castes in India. These new 
entrants into the Hindu socicty were the Karanas, Ambagthas, Gandhikas, 
Kamsaküras, SahbkhakBüras, Kumbhaküras, Tantuvüyas, Karmaküras, Dàüsas 
ete. who are said to have been ' adhatma-sambhava' ( Brhad-dharma-purüna 
LII, l4, 5) and 'varnasrama-bahiskrta' ( Brhad-dharma-purüna III, 3, 47), It 
is natural that these people should have retained many of their non~Brahms- 
nical rites and customs even after their absorptoin into the Hindu society. 


! Edited by Paficinana Tarkaratna and published by the Vahgavüsi 
Press, Calcutta. Second edition, I3i4 B, 8, 


The Brhad-dharma-puradna, which is a Bengal work, was written most 
probably in Radha in the latter halfof the lSth century A. D. J.O. Roy in 
Bhüratavarga ( à Bengali monthly journal ), Vol, XVII, Part ii, p. 677, says 
that this Purdnic work was composed a little after the thirteenth century A.D. 


Though tbe Bibliotheca Indioa edition of the Brhad-dharma-purüna ends 
with chap. l4 (on the mixed castes ) of the Uttara-khanda of the Vahgavasi 
edition, the additional chapters ( i5-2] ) of tbe Uttara-khbsyqda of the latter 
edition must not be taken to be spurious, because these chapters are found in 
the great majority of Mss of this Purina. For instance, see Dacca University 
Mas Nos, 3J9, 4299 and 4649; ASB MS Wo. 4227; and India Office Ms, No, 3409, 
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(or practices ) will be eclipseti by many heretical religions... .. 
(2). (The Sidras ) will create their own Sastras and deities by 
means of their own wit, forsake the Dharma-Ssastras and find 
fault with them (3). After creating Sastras from. non-Sastras 
with Prakrta ( or vernacular or provincial ) languages the wicked 
Südras! will explain the purport of Dharms (l4#). They will 
construct images of deities prescribed by non-scriptures, worship 
them, and, after forsaking the names of Krsna and others, surely 
sing their glory (l5). They will have their own Dharma destroy- 
ed by Yavanas and Pasandas. Inthe Kali age people will earn 
their livelihood by means of the male and female organs (l6 ). 
People dressed (ag preceptors) will impart Mantras to dishonest 
people out of greed for Money. ses ce ee (IF) ..--.. When 
Krsna will leave this earth, some fault-finding Bauddhas will 
establish their own faith which is outside all Dharma (20). 
Divergence of opinion will then be found among all the Puranas 
and the philosophical schools; and Sarasvati ( the goddess of 
learning) will be weeping out of sorrow (2l). In order to remove 
her sorrow Siva and Visnu will be incarnated somewhere on earth 
in a family having the title Acairya (22). She ( i.e. SarasvatI ) will 
become the wife of Visnu in the form of an Ac&rya (i. e. Visnu- 
svami?), The Acirya named Samara ( i. e. Samkar&cárya ) will 
take up the stage of complete renunciation ( 23 ), and both of them 
will refute, with the help of the Nydya philosophy, the doctrines 
of the Buddhists, who will consequently burn themselves (24). 
essc Whenthese two Ac&ryas will leave this earth, Kali, 
which robs the people of their virtue, will be predominant (28 ). 
From that time there will be gradual decrease of Dharma. ... ... 
(29) ..-.-. Br&hmanas will forsake the Vedas and take 


intoxicants (38). The earth, with her scanty output, will con- 
tract day. by day. ... ... «+ (39). ....... Asramins will be 
fallen from their respective ASramas (stages of life)(40). With 
signs of castes and stages other than those of their own, people 
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J Itisclear that the word* Südra 'here means the Buddhists and Jains, 

” A8 a matter of fact, this word is used in the Purünio works to mean not only 

the fourth caste but also those members of the higher three oastes who accept 
non~Brahmanical Dharma, 
6 [ Annala4, B.O. R.I} 
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will roam about from greed, «- . we (4]), «७ »» »« Then 
the Varnas (castes ) will leave ( this earth ), the Yavanas will be 
predominant, and the gods will leave the earth covered only by 
Mleochas ( 43 ). " 


The Brhad-dharma-purdna (III. 20. I5) further ssys: ''*Con- 
tact with the Yavanas and the lanzuage of these people-these two 
are said to be equal to wine. Food from the Yavanas is worse 
than these." It records the names of 36 castes which, though 
non-Brahmanical in origin and mentality, were admitted into 
the Hindu society ( Brhad-dharma~purana II]. I3); it permite 
Brahmins to worship deities with wine, meat, fish and human 
sacrifice in times prescribed by the Sastras ( Brhad-dharma-p. 
III. 6.98) and allows them to impart, in times of distress, 
Mantras and religious instructions to Südras as well as to read 
Purana before them ( Brhad-dharma-p. III. 4. 22-23); and it 
prohibits cohabitation with Mleccha and Yavana women ( Brhad- 
d'harma-p. TII. 6. 89). 


The truth of above account contained in the Brhad-dharmi- 
purüna can be established by evidences derived from the Ghata- 
ka-kula-sdstras, Vijayagupta’s Manasd-mangala, Jayananda’s 
Caitanya-mangala,Vrndaivana D&sa's Caitanya-bhGgavata etc. These 
works testify to the great disturbance created by the Muham- 
madans in Bengal, to the popularity of local deities such as 
Mangala-cand!, Visaharl, Vasali etc., and to the spread of Tantri- 
Gism so much so that wine and meat were used by many in sacri- 
fices and worships, 


From what has been said above it appears that great confu- 
sion reigned in Bengal. People could hardly understand which 
rite or ceremony vas Brahmanioal snd which was non-Brahma- 
nical. Even among tho Brahmanical ritualistic works there were 
differences of opinion. Hence it was necessary first to try to 
popularise the VarndSrama-dharma through the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Puranas etc. It was also equally necessary to write 
euch Smrti Nibandhas as would treat of the Hindu rites, customs 
and ceremories and bring abcut a compromise among the diver- 
gent opinions of the Purinas and Smrti works. That both these 
means were equally adopted by the Hindus is shown by the 
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Brhad-dharma-puradna’ and Krttivasa, the famous poet of the 
Bengali Ramayana’, as well-as by the works of Sülapáni? and 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta’, of whom the former wrote a large 
number of Smrti treatises of varied lengths with a view to remov- 
ing the mistakes caused by divergent ritualistic injunctions ag 
well as to dispelling the darkness of ignorance and doubt prevail 
ing all around.® Sulapani not only recognises, with certain 
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! The Brhad-dharma-p. (I. 26) tries to popularise the study of the Rümüyana 
because therein the entire Varnüásrama-dharma has been given on the pretext 
of narrating the story of Kama (tatra r&ama-oaritrasya vyapadesena 
sarvasali| sarve dharm&h samuddist’ varnasrama-vibhadgasah i.), Jt also 
regards the Mahabharata as a code of Dharma and urges its study and the 
practice of its directions. ( See Brhad-dharma p. J. 30, 32 - bhárate dbarma- 
sarhcayüh ; I. 25. 93-34 ). 

2 Krttivüsa says in his Atma-vivaraya that he composed the Ramayana 
for the instruction of the people ( राजाज्ञाय रचे गीत सप्तकाण्डगान । .«« ... ... लोक 
बुझावार at क्ृतिवास पण्डित ॥ )., See Krttivasa-viracita Ramiyana, Adi-kanda, 
ed. Nalini Kanta Bhattashali, Dacca I936, p, I/5; also Bhumiks, p. 7), 

* Sulapüni's Tithi-viveka and Srüddha-viveka are mentioned in Brhaspati 
Rayamukutu's Smrtt-ratnahara which was written earlier than Rayamukuta’s 
Amara-koga-(ika, Now, the Amüra-koga-lika being written ( or rather begun ) 
in 43i-32 A. D., the date of the Smrti-ratnahadra isto be placed earlier, 
Consequently, the date \375-]I460 A.D, fixed by P. V. Kane for Sulapani is 
debatable. 

|. Besides writing commentaries on the Aumara-sambhava, Raghu-vaméa, 
Megha-diita, Sisupala-vadha and Amara-koy:., Brhaspati Riyamukuta wrote 
an extensive Smrti Nibandha entitled Smrti-ratnahdra dealing with the 
determination of proper time for different rites and ceremonies, the different 
Müsakrtyas, Asauca, Srüddha etc, (See H. P. Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sans. Mss. in the Library of the Astatic Society of Dengal, IIT, pp. 3396-239 
No. 2I38 ) 

In his Sraddha-tativa and Suddhi-tattva ( Smrti-tuttva, I pp. 2]3, 284 
and 283) Raghunandana mentions a Rayamukuta-paddhatt, of which no 
Ms. has been found as yet. Whether this Rayamukuta-Paddhati is the same 
as Rüyamukuta's Smrti-rainahára cannot be said definitely until the 
references to the former have been traced in the latter. 

For further information about Brhasapati RByamukuta soe Indian Histo. 
rical Quarterly, XVII, 94, pp. 442-47] 

56 In the first introductory verse of his Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya Srinatha 
describes Sülap&ápi asa ' vyavasthü-dvaidha-sambhrünti-samt&üna-coheda-hetu ", 
Seo H. P. Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss. Second Series, J, pp. 38l-9, No. 376 
Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, Descriptive Catalogue of Sane, 
Mas. in the Library of the Calcutta Sans. College, II, pp. 396-7, No, 433, 
$ Cf ajfiána-timira-grasta-Süstrürtha-pratipattayoe i 

krteyam dipa-kalik& kali-k&la-malüpahi l 
( which is the second introductory verse of Stlap&ni's Dipa-kalika ) 
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reztrictions, the authority of the Samhitàs, Agamas and Tantras, 
some of which he quotes in his Vrata-kála-viveka and Durgot- 
gava-viveksa,! in order to support or. supplement the directions of 
the Smrti-samhitàás, Puránas and Upapurànpas which he has gene- 
rally followed in his works,? but also includes in his works those 
highly popular rites and customs wnioh were not admitted by his 
predecessors in the field of Smrti but for which he found authority 
in the Puranas. 

Though Sülapüni thus brought about innovations in Bengal 
Smrti, his works became popular only in a somewhat limited 
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^ Inthe Vrata-kála-viveka ( Dacoa University Ms No, 5780, fol. 7b and 

8b ) verses have been quoted from the Haya-éirga-paficaratra and the [sana- 
amhita in connection with the proper time for the Siva-ratri-vrata. Inthe 
Durgotsava-viveka Sülapüni quotes the Tantras and the Püficarátra Samhitüs 
( viz, Matsya-sükta, Sáradàü-tilaka, Gavákga-tantra, Tantra, Naradiya-kalpa, 
Mahiakapila-paficaratra and Kapila-paficaratra ) to support or supplement 
the directions of the Purinas and Upapuranas. For example, the Matsya 
~stiikta is quoted to enumerate the places where the worship of Devi is 
forbidden; the Saáradá-tilaka is quoted for tbe Mantra uted in the consecration 
of the image of Devi; the * Tantra’ for a different composition of the ‘ Pafica~ 
gavya'; the Naradiya-kalpa for a list of the ‘nine gems’; the Mahakapila- 
paficaratra and Kapila-paficaratra in connection with Homa and Homa-kunda; 


and so on 
3 In such limited recognition of the Tantras Stilap&ni clearly follows the 


directions of the Purüpas. For instance, the Devi-bhagavata ( Vangavasi 
edition, VII, 39. 28-3l ) says: “For the deliverance of those best Brahmins 
who were burnt by the curses of Daksa, Bhrgu and Dadbica, and were caused 
to deviate from the path of the Vedas, the Agamas of the Saivas, Vaisnavas 
Sauras, Saktas and Günpapatyas were written as steps (sopána) by Samkera. 
In some places of these works there are some portions which do not go 
against the Vedas. By accepting these ( portiong) the Vaidikas do not 
incur sin ". 

That the above-mentioned direction of the PurlBipas was not a mere theory 
but was often followed in practice, is shown by Aparürka who says in his 
commentary ( AnandaSrama Sanskrit Series edition, 9. 77) जा ५७6 Yajna= 
valkya-smrti that he wus liberal enough to supplement the Vedio customs and 
rituals with those from the sectarian literatures of the Vamas, Daksinas and 
others, if the latter did not go against his own; but the oustoms which were 
contradictory to those recommended by his own Süstras were to be discarded. 

2 For instance, Sülapápi recognises the Dol& and Rasa as Hindu festivals 
and writes two Vivekas on these. For Mss of Sülapüni's Dola-ydirü-vivgka 
and Rdsa-yatrad-viveka see Dacca University Mss Nos. ]770 and 3350 
respectively. The authorities quoted in these two works are the followings 
Skanda-purana, Brahma-purana, Devi-purana, Tirtha~cintamani, Bhujabalae 
bhima, Bhrgu, Nairayanopaidhydya, Hari-vaméa, Vaoaspatimiéra, Bhoja-r5ja 
Raja~martanda, Utpala-kalika, Varadha-puradga, and Yamadagni. 
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circle and could not find favour with all grades of people on ac- 
count of their non-recognition of those popular rites and customs 
for which no authority of the Smrti works or Puranas could be 
found.’ So Bengal was still badly in need of such bold Smrti- 
writers as would approach their subject with a broad and liberal 
mind as well as with an accommodating spirit, in order that they 
might extend the scope of their subject to such an extent that it 
might conform as much as possible to the popular ideas and beliefs 
then prevailing in the country. But this want was not to be 
removed very soon. It was nearly a century later that Bengal 
found a true Smarta scholar in Srin&tha Acarya-Cadamani who 
studied Smrti more to meet the demand of the Hindu society than 
to satisfy his own intellectual curiosity. As soon as Srinatha 
came of age, he found that though the success of an action or rite 
depended wholly on its right procedure,” the people round him 
were puzzled by the divergent views of Smrti-writers and, being 
thus unable to find out the right method, followed their own sweet 
will or adhered to the methods handed down by generations or 
helplessly imitated their neighbours without caring to exercise 
their own power of judgment. This state of the Hindu society 


! Srinütha testifies to the fact that even among his followers Sulapani 
was often misunderstood or misinterpreted through fondness for bad logic 
or through jealousy or ignorance, (Cf. the verse — 

kecit kutarküdhyavasüya - + nye dvesa(?s4)t pare gaddarikd—pravahat 

ajfihnatal kecana éülapüper bhásyanti siddhüv apathdd apet&h ıı 
occurring towards the end of à Ma of Srinátha's Sráddha-viveka-vyakhyà. - 
See Shastri and Gui, Calcutta Sanskrit College Catalogue, II, pp. 396-7, No. 433). 

3 This belief, which is rooted in Jaimini's Parva mimūmsā, is the guiding 
principle of all the writers of Brahmanical ritualistic works including the 
Smrti Nibandhas. 

2 Of. the verses— 

samdeha-timirüácchanna-$rü&ddba-kalpa-prakásikà | 
jagaj-jüdyüpah&ü klptà sasnebam ér&ddha-di(pi) k8 n 

( occurring at the end of Srindtha’s Sraddha-dipika ) ; 
üáclüra-dvaidha-samjáta-samdeha-timirüpah& i 
vibudhlinanda-janani krteyam Sr&ddha-oandrik& i 

( cocurring at the close of Srindtha’s Sraddha-candrika ); 

kecit kutarkidbyavastya + + nye dvesh (? s& )t pare gaddariki-pravahat 

( ocoutring towards the end of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms of Srinatha's 

Sraddha~viveka-vyakhyd) ; 

| ( continued on the following page ) 
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greatly pained Srinaths who consequently felt that with all his 
erudition in the Brahmanical ritualistic literature beginning with 
the Pürva-mimümsü-suü(ras of Jaimini, he had to find out the 
right course for the people by breaking as far as possible the 
barriers of orthodoxy and adapting Smrti to popular ideas and 
beliefs to the fullest pogsible extent, So, he boldly declared that 
tradition ( pürvàpara-krtatva ) was useless in discriminating bet- 
ween right and wrong and that it was ‘ Srutyartha-samvadi- 
nyáy&' (i.e. logic in conformity with the meaning of Sruti ) 
and ‘Pramane’ (authority) that counted in determining the 
proper duties and conduct of the Hindus as well as the right pro- 
cedures of their rites and customs.’ But Srinatha was fully aware 
that these two criteria could only be applied in thes3ase of those 
rites and customs which were originally Brahmanical or which 
had been recognised as such by the authors of the Purdnag and 
Smrti Samhitàs and that there were many other customs of local 
growth which were independent of all Nyaya (logic ) or Pramana 
(authority ). So, on the authority of Brhaspati, he declared with 
equal boldness the autboritativeness of those local customs which, 
though contradictory to the Vedic injunctions, were highly popu- 
lar and time-honoured (desa-prasiddha).? Judging with these 
eriteria the whole mass of Hindu rites and customs Srinatba 
made nunicruus new and totally-unthought-of changes in Bengal 
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( continued from the previous page ) 
. gáddariká-pravüha-bhramüpancdáya mama sramo ‘yam ii 
( cecurring towards the beginnirg of Srin&tha's Vivekdrnava ) ; 
graddham budb& vipatha-gaddarikaü-pravübe düràd vih&ya kututádaram 
atra gidham |: 
occurring in the fourth introductory verse of Srinütha's Kriyatattvürnava ): 
and soon, 
! Of the concluding verse of Srinütha's Srdddha-candrika— 
püurvüpara-kptetvüdi sarvam evüprayojakam ! 
sapramápam upádeyam na gr&áhyam tad-vinB&-kttam | 
Cf. aiso the following verses occurring towards the beginning of Sri- 
nütba's Vivekarnava : 
grutyartha-seravadini yo budbánürh naiyByike v artmani paksap&tah | 
tatrasatam gadgarika-pravaba~bhramapanodaya mama Sramo yam i 
smrti-samgraba~ftikasu prayo pyaya nirtipitsh | 
maya tad-avasistindib viveka iba tanyate ii 
jaiminiya~matamh prayo lekbyam bhattady-upaskrtam | 
yady apy atra tathüp y ete ( ? etad ) ghatan&-pagavarm mama i 
9 See Brinátha's Vivekürnava, 
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Smrti. In some cases he rejected such old and time-honoured cus- 
toms as could not stand the test of ‘Srutyartha-samvadi-nyaya’ 
or * Pram&na, '! sometimes he upheld the ancient views in pre- 
ference to modern," sometimes he made provisions with an eye to 
the actual practice of the people,” and sometimes he recommended 
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! For instance, in his Krtya-tattvirnava. (Dacca University Mas, 
No. 4630 ), fol. 67a Srin&tha says: 
* yat tu - ' vrécike Sukla-pakge tu naváànnam óasyate budhaih | 
apare kriyamEnam tu dhanusy eva krtam bhavet | 


.. iti vacan&át navann&gama-nimittakam. ériddhintaram haimantik@nnena 
prthak kartavyam iti, tan na | Sriddha-bhede vidhi-gauravapatteh lı ” 


On this prohibition Goviudüánanda remarks in his Sraddha-kaumudi, 
p. 264 - 
“tatha “Srdddha~viveke — ‘ navünnügama-nimittam api nityam iti 
vaksyate ' ity anena prthak sraddham uktam | 
tasmát sarva-sigtair angikrtam sarva-desesu paramparya-kramagatam 
&ácüram unmülayitum icchatam idhunikinim vacasi nidarah kaáryah |" 


For other instances of this kind see Govindinanda’s Sraddha-kaumudi, p. 
१६७ (१७७० ca áridatta-matünus&rin& prücin&oüra-düsana-grahilens ... ... ... ... 
üdhunikena kalpitam tat sarva-desiya-gobhila-pustakesu adrstatvàát bbstta- 
bhüsy&dinim asammatatvüc oa upshasanl]yam eva !), Düna-kaumudi, p. 98 
(etr&dhusiküh -.. .. .. prácinücáram ullaünghya vyavasthüpayanti, tad 
a$uddham ), and so on. 


8 Qf, forinstance, Govindinanda’s remark in bis Daina-kaumudi, p. lll 
“na ca paryukssnam apy idsu na syid iti vdcyam, hominantarasyaiva 
vyudisid iti pricina-matam eva pramanam Adhunikoktam beyam iti.” 


* Cf, for instanoe, SripBtha's allowance for the consumption of fish by the 
people except on some Parvan days esumerated in two verses ( viz. , ‘ caturdaéy 
astami caiva ' and 'stri-tasila-mümsa-sambhogi') quoted by hiin from the Vignu- 
rurüna, and Govindüánanda's remark on the same in his Varsa-kaumudi, p. $] 
“ vispu-puraine ~ caturdasy astami caiva amavasyfatha puryima | 

parvipy etint rajendra ravi-samkrüntir eva ca ių 

stri-taila-mamsa-sambhogi parvasv etesu vai pumBn | 

vinmUtra-bhojanam nama praydti narakam mrtah ıı 
atridhunikab ‘ nisedho’ yam snaniadi-vidhivat punya-kala eva. tatah param 


matsyfdinim upabhogo nirvivida eva’ iti lobhüdhyüpita-kutarküh £ist&- 
cüram vilopayanti | tan mandam | ” 
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Bengal has been a fish-consuming country from ancient times. According 
to Brhaspati, the people of the esstern countries were fish-eaters ( matsy8das 
oa narkh piitve | ~ For the verses of Brhaspati on the customs and conduet of 
the people of different parts of India, see Devanna-bhatta’s Smrit-candrika, 
ed. L. SeloivSstotirya, Mysore 94-2l, Vol. I, p. 25, and Bhatta Nilakantha's 
"TFyavehüra-maytükha, ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay i926, p.7). As a matter of fast, 
fish was so widely consumed in Bengal that a strict Brahmnnist like Bhatta 


( continued on the following page ) 
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highly popular and time-honoured «customs even though they 
could not be supported by Nyàya or Pramana.' But in spite of 
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Bhavadeva did not find anything wrong in the eating of fish and meat even by 
a Brahmin, Bhavadeva says: “ But the statement of Chagaleya, viz., ‘Meat 
should not be taken unnecessarily; it may be takenina funeral ceremony; a 
Brabmin, who takes meat on other occasions, should undergo the Prajapatya 
(penance )’; that of Yajfiavalkya, viz., ‘A ( Brabmin ) should fast for three 
( conseoutive ) days, in case he takes fish according to his‘own sweet will " 
that of Manu, viz., * A twice-born, who knows the law, should: not take meat 
in normal times against rule; beoause by taking meat against rule he is eaten 
up, after death, in & helpless condition by those ( animals whose flesh he has 
eaten )’; and also that of Vydsa, viz,, ‘ By ( enjoying) women, apd ( besmearing ) 
oil ( on the body) and eating meat on the Amavasys, Pürpim&, Caturdafl, 
Astami and Samkranti, a manis born as a Candala;.........°:-- all this 
( prohibition ) is meant for the prohibited ( days) Caturda$i eto. ... eso BO itis 
understood that there is no crime in the eating of fish and meat". ( Prayabcitta- 
prakarana, ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 927, pp. 67-68 ) The 
Brhaddharmapurana also allows even Brahmins to take fish and méat under 
certain restrictions, saying: “One should not eat fish and meat on the 
AmüvüsyB, Pürpima, Caturda$i, Dvàdaéói, Astami, Sunday, Samkrünti and all 
other auspicious days. One should never take fish, meat, MasUra, , Müga, 
Nimba, Árdraka an4 oil on Sundays. A Brahmin should eat Rohita, Sakula, 
Saphara and other fish which are white and have scales”, ( Brhaddharma- 
purüna, Vangavüs| ed., III. 5. 44-46 ). The great spread of Tantrioism in 
Srinütha's days probab!y also encouraged people to take meat, fish eto. at 
any time they liked. So, following Bhatta Bhavadeva, Srinaitha explained 
the verses of the Vignu-purüna as liberally as possible. 


Cf, also Govindananda’s refutation of Srindtha's view as regards the use of 
certain Mantras by Stfdras in funeral ceremonies:— “ idhunikas tu — ' arghyür- 
tham pitr-pBtresu preta-pátram prasecayet i ye samānā iti dvibhyim etaj 
jfieyam sapindanam ii’ iti bhavigyapurinin mantra-dvay asya pradhdna-éarira- 
ghatakatvivadharandt tatrddhikara-bodhaka-vidhinaiva — stri-SUdrayor ye 
saminda iti mantra-dvaya-pathe adhikdrah kalpyate! ata eva anayaivotsrjerann 
iti páraskare eva-kaárena vükyün*ara-nirdsát vrsotsargo enam yuvinam iti 
mantrapüthe $üdrüdhikára ityáhuh ı tan mandam!” ( Sraddha-kaumu di, 
Bibliotheoa Indica ed., pp. 436-7 ). 


It is to be noted here that the Brhaddharma-purana (IIT. 4, 22-23) allows 
Brahmins to impart Mantras to Südras in times of distress. 

| See, for instanoe, Artya-tattvarnava ( Dacca University Ms No. 4630, 
fol. 59b), wherein Srindtha recommends the beginning ofthe Laksthivrata 
onthe Bhadra-suklastami without citing any authority. But Govind&nanda 
rejeots such recommendation saying: ' tasyim astamy&m &eabhya krsnEstami- 
paryantam laksmivratam &carantity&oürnh, mttlam na drstam ity upeksitam r 

Varga-kaumudi, Bibl, Ind. ed., p. 349 ). 
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all his reformed ideas Srinétha could not look upon the Tantras 
with as much respect as vias due to these works in his days. 
Like Stilapani he regarded Sruti and Smrti (including Purana ) 
as authorities On Dharma and used Tantric works only to 
support or supplement their directions’; but he cid never give 
these works a higher position in any case or admit any rite 
which was originally Tantric. 


Whatever Srindtha’s views might have been as regards the 
Tantras and the Tantric rites, he was never pardoned for the 
innovations he tried to bring about in Bengal Smrti. His works, 
which created a stir in Bengal, were severely criticised by some 
of his contemporaries and immediate successors, of whom 
Govindánanda*Raghunandana and Acyuta Cakravartin deserve 
special mention. Of these three scholars the first, with his Vedic 
inclinations, could hardly tolerate the reformed views of Sri- 
natha. Consequently, he called Srindtha ‘ Adhunika’ ( modern, 
or holding up-to-date views), and characterised him with such 
expressions a8 ' expert in finding fault with old customs for the 
sake of fame’, ' willing to uproot those customs which were 
followed by all cultured men in all countries and which were 
handed down by generations’, ‘teaching bad logic out of greed’, 
etc.” and often refuted his views with such terms as ‘taddhayam’, 
‘tan mandan’, ‘tad upshasaniyam eva’, eto. 


It is clear from these terms and expressions used by Govind&- 
nanda in connection with Srinatha that the latter was expected 
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! Wor instance, the Garuda-tantra, Rudra-yamala, and Saivagama are 
quoted inthe Krtya-tattvarnava. In the introduction to bis Dana-candrika 
Srindtha says that be wrote this work after consulting the Matsya-tantru eto. 

It js to be noted that Srinütba uses the Tantrio works very sparingly. 


* See the lino ‘kecit khyBti-grahiláh prücin&oBra-dugape patsvah' 
occurring towards the end of the Dacca University Ms. of Govindánanda s 
commentary on Stlapani’s Srüddha-viveka and pointing unmistakably to 
Sringtha, 


Bee also Srdddha-kaumudi, p. l79-yao oa Sridatta-matAnusirind préoina- 
ofra-digana-grahilenna ... ... Adhuvikena kalpitam ... ... ; Srüddha-kaumud*, 
p. 264 - tasmüt sarva-Sistair abgikrtarü sarva-deáesu püraibparya-kramágatam 
&oBram unmtllayitum icchatAám Adbunikainaith vacasi nädsrah käryah : Varga- 
kaumudi, p. 2i6- atradhunikah ... «, iti lobbddhydpita-kutarkah sistdedram 
vilopsyanti .. ... ; and so on, भि 
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to acquire fame and to exercise great influence on the Hindu 
society. As a matter of fact, Govindananda looked upon Sri 
natha as a great rival who stood in the way of his establishing his 
own views among the people.! 

Raghunandana also refuted his teacher’s views on many ocoa- 
sions but not so vociferously as Govindánanda. He seems to have 
made it a point to refer to his teacher's opinions wherever neces 
sary and sometimes apologised to his readers for going against 
some of his teacher’s views, thus testifying to the great hold that 
Srindtha had on the society. 

In his Daya-bhaga-siddhainta~kumuda~candrika Acyuta Cakra- 
vartin also criticises and often refutes Srinatha’s views 88 expres- 
sed in his commentary on the Düya-bhüga. As a matter of fact, 
Acyuta looks upon Srinatha as a great rival ant tries hard to 
establish his own views against those of Srindtha. 

IIL Srinatha’s Influence on the Posterity 

Though Srinatha was thus looked upon by his contemporaries 
and immediate successors as a very prominent figure in the field 
of Smrti and expected to have a very bright future, his works 
were soon eclipsed by those of his worthy pupil Raghunandana, 
whom SrInatha educated with all his learning and affectionate 
care, into whom he infused his reformed ideas together with his 
‘bad logic’, and who thus grew up into a far more vastly 
learned Smärta scholar with highly critical acumen, a greater 
Natyayika, and a more worthy reformer with highly liberal views 
than his teacher. With his thorough knowledge of the entire 
Brahmanical ritualistic literature ( including the Puranas and the 
Nibandhas) and with the judicious application of the principles 
.of Mimámsá in cases of divergence of opinions, Raghunandana 
was able to arrive at such logical conclusions as could bardly 
be challénged by his contemporaries or successors. Raghu- 
nandana's vast scholarship, unlike that of his teacher, made him 
respectful of the popular and time-honoured Brahmanical 
customs and taught him to give due consideration to these with 
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| Cf.the verse— 
kecit khyBti-grahiláh prácin&oBra-düsage patavah | 
mama matam tistbaApayisor váoam santo 'nugryhuantu u 
ccourring towards the end of the Dacca University Ms. of Govindananda’s 
eomitentary on Sulapápi's 5rüddha-viveka. 
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the help of all his resourcas., Fle never overlooked the actual 
state of society round hiin'but always remembered that the 
science of Law, like grammar, is based on usage, that no success- 
ful jurist or law-giver has ever been guided by his own a priori 
speculations, and that the business of a true Jaw—giver is not BO 
much to create laws as to adapt them tothe needs and circumst- 
ances of the people for whom his laws are meant. Consequently 
we see that as on the one hand Raghunandana gives due con- 
sideration to the Brahmanical rites and customs then prevailing 
in this Province, so also on the other he acknowledges the 
authority of Tantras (including the Samhités and Agamas) in 
almost all kinds of injunctions ~ religions, social, personal or 
political - , soihetimes gives these works greater importance than 
even the Purápnas and Smrti-Samhitàs, and admits some of the 
most popular Tantric rites (such as TAntrik! Diksa) into his 
works, ! Thus Raghunandana's works satisfied the demands of 
the Hindu society in Bengal! and threw Srinatha’s works into the 
background, 

With whatever amount of respect Srin&tba's succegsora might 
have looked upon him, his works were rot buried in oblivion 
immediately after his death, An examination of Raghunandana’s 
works shows that in spite of all his differences of opinions ho not 
only looked upon Srinatha as an authority in many cases? but 
plagiarised, on sever:] occasions, long extracts ‘rom lis teacher's 
works.” Varbal similarity is sometimes found even between the 
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! For the nature and extent of theinfluenoce of Tantras on Raghunandana's 
works see my article in Indian Historic:l Quarterly, UX, }933, pp. 678-704, 

8 Bee, for instance, Smrít-tattva, I, p. 3I ( yat tu * oatuethi-samyutà küryáa 
vee cee vee KVacit u iti brabma-vaivarta-vacanan paiicami -yutdaisedhakam 
tad vintyaka-vrata—param iti guru-caranah ) which refers to Srindtha’s Krtya- 
tattvárnava, fol. 294 ( yat tu brahma-vaivarta-vacanam ‘ caturthi-samyuta 
käryä ... kvacit h’... ... Iityädi tad vinäyaka-vrata visayam ), Smrti-tattva, 
I, p. 357 ( yena väsasä snīnam kptam jalasthasya tenaiva tarpanam iti krtya- 
tattv&rpavah ) which refers to Kriya-tativarnava, fol. 92b, Smrts- tatéva, IT, 9.5 
( which refers to Kríya-tattvürnavo, fol. 30b ); and 80 on. 

$ See, for instance, Smrit-tativa, I, pp. 35 (iyam eva skanda-sasthi ... ... 
.. iti brahma. vaivatéa-vacanat = Artya-taftvarnava, fol. 29b skanda-gasthi tu 
^ c, iti brahma-vaivarta-vacanát ),I04 (... ravi-varady-upavdsa-nigedhas tu 
vay ace coy itt faimini-vacanit = Krtya-tattvirnava, fol. 33a ravi-vare ... ... ... ... 
iti smpteh), 340 ( — Krtya-tattvarnava, fot, LTb-l8a ), 376-7 ( = Krtya- 
tattvarnava, fol. 92a), 769 ( = Krtya- tattvarnavu fol. (0७) and so, on, 
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works of Srinitha and Govindánanda. So, ijt is evident that 
Srindtha exercise great influence, on his immediate successors. 
That Srinathe’s works continued to be held in high esteem 
and read with interest by the successors of Razhunandana is 
shown not only by the references made to Srinatha or bis works 
in the works of Raghunatha Saérvabhauma, Gopala Nvaya-pafios- 
nana, Bhavadeva Nydydlamkara Bhattácárya and cthers’ but 
also by the recent discovery of Mes, of Srindtha’s works in dif- 
ferent parts of Bengal. 

Srinatha’s fame as a great Smarta scholar was not confined in 
this Province but traversed far bevond its limits. Visnubbatta 
Adavalya (son of Ramakrsna ) mentiona Ácárya-Cüd&mani as an 
authority in the Kala~kbanda of his Puru:ürtha-ejntümam, which 
was written hy him for the Brahmins of Soutnern India.” 
Kamalakara-bhatts also refers to ‘ Ac&rya-Cadamani ' and big 
' Krtya-lalicarnava ' in bis Níérnaya-sindhu.? 
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| See  Haghuráthi — Sárvbbhaumn's Smärta- vyavastharnava ( Dacca 
University Ms No, 2!26  }, fuly. 2b, ob, 4h; Gopala Nydya-paficdnana’s Acdra 
nirnaya ( Dacca University Ms No, 327A ), fol. 9b, A Sauca-nirnayn ( Dacca 
University Ms No. 3?7C) fol. 42a, Tithi-ntrnaya( Daoca University Ms No. 
327G ), fols. ]l3a-b, II9b-l20n; Candana-dhenu-dina ( an anonymous work- 
Dacea University Ms No. 4475 ), fols. Ib-2?a, 

For Bhavadeva Nyàyülamkaüra Bhattücürya's work referring to * Acarya- 
cuqamani’ see Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Library 
of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, ILI, p. I94, No, 2096. 

À Tattva-krtyürnava ( Krtya-tattvarnava ? ) is quoted as an authority in 
the Süra-samgraha ( fol. 50b ) of Goraksa Sarman, son of Ananda Pandita 
( see H. P. Shastri, Deser. Cat. of Sana, Mss, ASB, ITI, p. 257, No 246) ); the 
Ácüra-candriküá and the Sraddha-candrtka are mentioned among the 
authorities at the beginning of an anonymous Smrti work (see H. P, Shastri, 
०9. ८४. , LIT, p, 327, Nos. 2209 and 220 ); and go on. 

* See H. P. Shastri, Descr. Cat, of Sans, Mss, ASB, ITT, p 332, No. 22946, 
See also R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss, VII, pp. l37~9, No, 2369. 

5 See Nirnaya-sindhu ( Nirnaya Sagara Press edition ), pp. 4, 96, 387--8, 
22, 426 ( for references to ‘ Ciiddmani’ or * Acérya-ctidimani’), and pp. i26, 
388, ]29, 88 ( for references to the * Krtya-tattvarnava ° ). 


THE SANSKRIT EQUIVALENTS OF TWO PALI WORDS* 
BY 
D. D. KOSAMBI 


In this note, new Sanskrit equivalents are proposed for the 
Pali words sammūpñso and vassakūra The first of these is usually 
restored as samyak -pása, on the analogy of the eightfold path, and 
such equivalences as s&mmásambuddba-samynk-sambuddha. 
The second is Sanskritized as Varsakara, being the rame of a high 
brahmin minister of king Ajatasatru. 


I. sammadpaeo = samydprdsuh 


A famous gatha of the Kosalasamyutta reads: ussamedham 
puvisamedham sammaptisuie vajaupeyam t niraggalam mahkdrambha 
na te honti makapphalā n. Here tbe Buddha preaches against the 
five great yajnus which, in his view, give no fruit that can com- 
pensate the killing. The passage, of course, may be of later compo- 
sition, but even so must have been founded in fairly early tradition, 
for the fight agaiust fire-sacrifices in general bad long been won 
when the Buddhist canon was officially edited. Of the five, the 
first is clearly the as$vamedha, the second the purusametha, and the 
fourth, the vijrp?yr Al: these are well known tothe vedic and 
Brahmenic ritual, though the second had gone out of fashion. 
The other two are not known under the restored names aamyakpüsa 
and ntrargala. The question then is: did the writer of the gathaé 
make mistake through ignorance or are these sacrifices actually 
to be recognized, perhups under some other name ? 

Patanjali on Panini 4 ]. 33 gives a different list of five great 
vajfias : sarvena ca grhasthena pufica mahayajna nirvartyah, yae cadah 
süyami-pratar-homa-caru- purcdasan nirvapati (asyüsáriste. Now it 
cannot be argued that this casts any doubt on the gāthā lig'; tnese 
ara modest householder’s sacrifices, much more restricted in scope 
and expense than the others, which are royal prerogatives we igbing 


* This paper was originally destined for the Gode Festschrift, and is still 
dedicated to Prof. P. K. Gode, true scholar and good friend. —D. D. K, 
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heavily upon the subject. population. * If we took Patafijali's liat 
as valid on all occasions, we should have to abandon even the thrae 
great yajfius identified above. The five principal yajfias of the 
Satapaths Briiimann | 6. 2. .]8 ) are merely a classification by 
the five principal sacrificial animals, whence even the vüjapeya 
is not properly included therein, though well known to the 
Brahmans. Inthe Manusmrti 3. 69-7 the sacred number five of 
the malhüyajüas is still retained but the sacrifices have been 
sublimated to an idealized position: adhydpanam brahmayajfiah 
pitryajiastu farpanam;, homo dativo balir bhauto nryajño thi- 
pijunam. This can give no information about the original five 
great sacrifices, beyond their number. 


$ 

A reasonable conjecture is possible about the fifth in Buddba’s 
series, nirargala. I submit that this could only mean the later 
form of the asramedha, sv well-known from its description in 
classical Sanskrit literature, ns contrasted with the original where 
the main function was the actual killing of the horse, just like 
the killing of any other victim at the sacrifice. In the later form. 
the effects of tlie sacrifice are greatly heightened by first setting 
the horse free ( unbridled = nirargaia) for a certain period, Con- 
quering those who opposed the horses passage. A parallel is 
found in other places and times with the human sacrifice, where 
the victim has a p.riod of the ireest enjoy ment vf pleasurics before 
being killed; rudimentary traces or this survive even into 
modern times in connection with those &urarian festivals which 
are derived ;rom fertility rites. Finally we oan demonstrate 
specitic use of the adjective in connection with the usvamedha, as 
for example in the Ramop4Skhy4na of the Maliaébharata (Crit. ed, 3 
275. 69 ed ) dasüs$vamedhün Gjahre jarithydn sa nirargalan, Yama 
himself is credited in the epic with having followed the later 
fashion. In Rgveda i. 62-3, the oldest aSva.nedha did not allow 
the horse to wander free, being a direct sacrifice. 


There remains the sammdpdso. To Brabmasri V. S. Raéma- 
candra SAastrigal of Bangalore, I owe the suggestion that we 
should see here gamyiiprisa or “pariisa, Several references can be 
found in liturgical texts: Asvaliyana srauta sutra 3. 0, 9: 
ühavuniyam uvadipgamünam arvük' éamyüparüsüd idanta ekampara | 
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üla ekam iti samvapeti'. _Katyayana Srauta sitra ]5 9. 9: 
Ghavaniyaid va purastiic chamyüprüse éamyüprüsa tigneya-saumya- 
sdvttra-barhaspatya-tva stra-varsvanara yathoktam w ( ef. also Sadvim- 
Sa Brahmana 2. i0 and com.). Just what the act was, is not clear 
but it seems to have been of considerable importance, first because 
Of ifs association with the river Sarasvati: Tandya-maha- 
bráhmans 25. ]3. 2 sa daksinena lirena dgneyendstakapalena $amyii- 
parasiyat. A refuge of that name is placed on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati in Bhagavatapurina J. 7.2 brahmanadyim surasva~ 
tydm dsramah pascime fate A éamyoprasa ii prokla rsinüm satravar— 
dhanah |. One may recall here the stcry of Brhaddevata vii. 58-9 
which shows Vyamsa ( who had become king of Videha, a coun- 
try then outside the Aryan pale, by a curse of Vasistha ) being 
allowed to sacrifice on the banks of the Sarasvatl by favour of 
Indra Vaikurtha. 

While samyfiprasa is eone act of ritual casting of a rod or 
measurement which has given its name to the entire yajiia, at least 
regards Magadhan tradition contemporary with the Buddha, there 
are other elements of sanctity in the name. Samy@ means a wooden 
wedge, rod, or pez, presumably from the wood of the sami tree 
( Prosopis spicigera Lin. or Alamosa suma Roxb. ) which is specially 
related to the fire-sacrifice, Just as sampdka has been read for 
Samyiiku, the rare word Sumnd for lightning may originally have 
heen sama. Samigarbha is an epithet of fire supposed thereby to 
be peculiarly resident in the wood, agnigarbh@ samimiva. The 
moving upper part of the fire-plough ( arani ) is to be made of Sumi 
wood. The sanctity of the tree aud its uses in divination, for 
images, »nd even for specially potent tooth-rticks are attested by 
Var&hamihira s Brhatsamhitaà: 29. I], 53. 87, 54. 83, 54. 872, 59. 5, 
85. 6. 


Our identification Samyüprüása is thus quite reasonable, taking 
note of the fact that it wasa& rare and expensive mahdyajiia for 
kings. 

II. Vassakira = Vatyakira 

The Brahmin Vassaküra appears as Magadha-mahámiátya 
during the last years of Buddha's life. Even after the Buddha's 
death, according to Majjhimanikdya I08, he was chief minister at 
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the time when Ajatasatru was fortifying his older capital Raja- 
grha against possible attack by the Pradyota king. Earlier, in 
the Mahüpurinibbánasutta | Digha-nikáya l6], he appears associ- 
ated with another chief minister Sunidha. The two are enzaged in 
carrying Out Ajatasatru’s carefully thought out measures against 
the Licchavi confederacy, a principal result being the foundation 
of Patna on the Ganges. The city is actually being laid out as the 
Buddha passes through on the last journey of bis life. Apart froin 
the obvious strategic value of the site, the atthakathas give a 
further plausible explanation: that trade was greatly hindered by 
dual control of the river, both the Licchavie and the king collect- 
ing taxes on all goods consigned to the emporium [ putabhe- 
danam =a place where bundles of merchandise afe opened for 
trade]. The commentary goes on to give further details of the 
Liechavi campaign. The same minister Vassakára was exiled in 
simulated disgrace by AjataSatru, ingratiated himself with the 
Lioobavi oligarchs, set them against each other so that they no 
longer attended to business in common assembly. Ajatasatru’s 
army then marched in unopposed. The story itself recalls the 
capture of besieged Babylon for Darius by his noble Zopyrus, as 
narrated at the end of book III by Herodotus. Whatever the 
actual truth of the Magadhan story, it is undenisbly setin a 
period of decline for the independent Oligarchies, with the decay 
of tribal institutions, the growth of strong monarchies, and a 
tendency towards “ universal " empire. 


The name of the minister is generally restored as Varsakürn, 
*rainmaker,” In that senso, varsaküra applies to a cloud or to 
the cricket that chirps before a rain. It could, therefore, apply as 
wel to certain frogs that croak before a rain, and chanting 
Brahmins are compared to such frogs by a famous hymn, Rgveda 
vii. L03. One may further point to the frog signet on some punch- 
marked coins of the pre-Mauryan period, and to the Mándükya- 
upanigad, which would seem to complete a secondary proof of 
the restoration. 


Nevortheless, I propose vasyaküra (better vagyakara or vasyakarin) 


as the proper Sanskritization of vassakdra. Such an equivalent 
for the ssu ís clearly and uniquely to be found in Vipasel= Vipaéy! 
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for the name of à legendary former Buddha ( Digha-nikaya I4). 
My principal justification is the story of winning over tte 
Licchavis. The tradition cannot Le questioned that the Liechavis 
were conquered by the treachery of a Brahmin minister, and 
va$yaküra would mean “ he who subjugates or wins over, ° a name 
invented after the event became accepted history. After all, the 
event itself belonzs to the period after the passing of the Buddha, 
but long before the time of ASoka, hence to & period for which 
memory of details was likely to be rather faint. The actual trick 
of sending a minieter in supposed disgrace to cause dissetision in 
the enemy's Camp is found carefully illustrated in s famous 
brahminical work on nif, the Paficatantra; it is the main theme 
of the entire third tantra, the Kdakolikiyam. The technique of 
breaking up dangerous samghas, the Licchavis included, by 
sowing discord through special agents, is the theme of Artha- 
sistra XI. 

Vassakdra seems to bave been the first BraLmin to hold the 
position of & political minister. Tàranátha s history of Buddhism 
( tr. A. Sohiefner, p. 3) reporta ASoka as having been under the 
evil influence of & minister Bbrguráksass, by which might be 
meant a Bhargava brahmin, ( though we have Bhargava potters 
also as in Majjh. Ii0). But this is unquestionably the earlier of 
the two Asokas who introduce so muct confusion into Buddhist 
records, and I have shown how the name might be explained by a 
similarity of signets on punch-marked coins; the earlier or 
Kalisoka is probably a Saigunaga, perhaps the same as the 
KAkavarni of the far more confused purána tradition. Af-er- 
wards brahmin ministers are commoner, the moat famous being 
Visnugupta Canakya. The Sunza dynasty ends by Brahmin 
ministers usurping the throne, the Kanvayanas who set so handy 
an example to the Peshwas. 

The Licchavis maintained their prestige as a superior Aryan 
tribe for a whole millennium after the Buddha, as shown by the 
specia] honour accorded to and derived from the princess Kumára 
devi in the earlier Gupta Inscriptions But the Magadhan 
Brahmins were already being Known inthe earlier age by the 
contemptuous designation of brahmabandhu, precisely for their 
"asgociation with ertra-vedic erdtyae such as tho Licchavis. Tov 
judge from the names given for characters of like standiag, 
Vassakara should have been given either by a gotra nume or by 
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double nomenclature. For example, fhe brigand Amgulimila is 
Girgys Maitriyeniputra { Majjh. 86 |; Sariputta is really Upatisse 
Sariputta, his friend Pupua Mantaniputta ( Majjh, 24 |. The system 
of designation by the mothers gotra name is supported by the 
vamsa in the Brhad-árapnyaka-upanisad 6. 5, not to mention the. 
later ( and southern ) Sátaváhana inscriptions. We must distin- 
guish local customs from later uniformize i regulations such as are 
sanctified in the Manusmrti, which goes to tbe extent of deriving 
quite well-known tribes as mixed castes. Thus Ms. I0.22 so treats 
Jballa, Malla, Nicchivi, and Dravida, of which the last needs no 
comment; the Mallas were a famous tribs in the days of the Buddha, 
and Nicchivi is undoubtedly to be emended as Licchavi. Guilds 
that developed out of provincial or tribal organizations are treated 
in the same manner, i, e. Ms. i0, ॥॥ for Magadha [ traders |], 0. L5 
for Vaideha and Abhira. l0. 2| for Avantya. The Pukkass of Ms. 
i, I8 and 0. 38 might be the lowly workers’ guild of Majjh. 29, 
or even be connected with a Gandháran tribe ss in Majjh. L40. 


In fact, the whole goíra organization seems to differ, for 
Magadha of those days, fron anything now sanctioned in brah- 
minical scritpures. Buddba’s personal name in tte Pali tradition 
is every where Gotama, but in Majjh. l¢ itis taken as his gotra 
name, which would normally be permissible, though his father is 
nuwtere thus designated. But bis aunt and stepmother is Mahé- 
prajapat! Gotam!, apparently of the Gotama gotra; whence hia 
de:eased mother Máyà must also have been à Gotam!, So, we 
have either marriage within a gotra (in spite of Bodh&yana’s 
* guulamünüm sarvesüm avivühah " ) or the derivation of Gotama 
as Gotamiputra. The former possibility would no; have been 
mentioned at all but for the tradition of brother-sister marriages 
amonz the Sákya founders of Kapilavatthu ( DIgha-nikáya 3 ). 
This is also to be seen amony the Iranians of the same period, as 
for example from the story of Hutosa, or the saint Ardaviraz. A 
rather far-fetched attempt may be made to show some contact 
with the Irsnians by pointing to the inscriptions of Darius Í, 
which mention three distant but apparently Aryan groups of 
Sakas: sakd tigrakhoda, saka homavrgà, sakàü tyey taradraya ; the 
Elamite word for Saka in the same inscriptions is Sakka exactly 
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as in Pali, the Babylonian being Gimirrl. We know from the 
Mauryan inscriptions that officers from Iran served in Western 
India, while the Maga Brahmina from Sakadvipa mentioned in 
the S&ámba-purána as settled on the Candrabhága ( adhya 2. 25, 
26 ) sre surely Magian priests of the sun-a deity whose images 
are to be made in Iranian dress, according to Var&hamihira. 
However, it is not necessary to believe in the improbable Iranian 
contact with or iofluence upon the Sakyas (the name itself being 
Sanskritized from the Pali Sakka). Herzfeld (° Zoroaster and His 
World, ’’ Princeton, I947; p. I9) gives an explanation which 
could apply as well to India: ‘The Iranians, when immigra- 
ting, superposed themselves upon an aboriginal population with 
matriarchal family. Their endogamy is not only foreign to all 
other strictly exogamous nations of the IE language, but some- 
tbing prohibited ... Brother-and-sister marriage resu.ts from 
reconciling the two opposed principles of inheritance: it enables 
the son to inherit from his father as son of his father's sister. But 
never do children of the same mother marry." Here, we have 
at Jeast pointed to a legendary exception to the custom among 
" nations of the LE. language." Inthe Pabbajjásutta of the Sutta- 
nip&ta, which belongs to the oldest portion of the Pali canon, 
we find the Buddha’s real gotra and family given explicitly in his 
own words: Gdicc@ nama gottena, sikiyG nama jatiya. Possibly, 
the brahmin custom of citing the mother's gotra name may indi- 
cate 8 survival of group-marriage, but these speculations carry us 
too far from the original purpose, which was merely to show that 
Vassaküra is not named as he shouli have been by aontemporary 
usage. His nickname is, therefore, the more likely to have been 
invented after the conquest of the Licchavis, as was Amgulimá- 
]a's from his necklace made of the little fingers of bis victims. 
No name like varsaküra ia found in any of the extant gotra lists. 


One part of Herzfeld'a statements is not quite true. Herodotus 
reports explicitly ( iii. 3 ) that Cambyses married ‘ his full sister, 
the daughter both of his father and his mother. It was not the 
custom of the Persians before his time, to marry their sisters’. 
Phaedima, daughter of Utanes, had heen married ( iii. 68) to Cam- 
byses and was taken to wife, together with the rest of Cambyses’ 
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wives by the Magus Bardiya, pseudo-Smerdis. Darius killed the 
Magu8 and married ( iii, 88 )... two daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and 
Artystoné ; cf whom Atossa had been married twice before, once to 
Cambyses her brother, and once to tbe Magus... He married algo 
Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus: and likewise took 
to wife [ Pbaedima ]'. Now note that Cyrus was himself son 
of his predecessor's daughter. Alexander of Macedon married 
Statira, daughter of the last Achaemenid Darius. He had a son by 
a mis’ ress Barsiné ; but his widow Roxana, who was herself with 
child by Alexander, caueed only Statira who was not and Statira’s 
sister (not married to Alexander) to be assassinated after 
Alexander’s death, ignoring the low-bcrn Barsine and her son. 
All this points to just one conclusion, that in spite of patriarchal 
rulers, the people of the Persian empire mu-t bave preserved a 
tradition of succession to the throne through the female heir. This 
might give the correct translation of ( Darius |): duvitG@laranam 
veayam khéayathyáà üàmuhya ( Behistün, 4): ' we have been kinge in 
the coublo line,’ tbat is, by mother-rizht as well as father—right. 


RASAKÁMADHENU, A WORK ON ALCHEMY 
BY CUDAMANI MISRA AND IIS DATE— 


Between A. D. i500 and :i700 
By 
P. K. Gope 


A work on alchemy called the Rasakamadhenu by Sri Cadamani, 
son ot Hariráma, and grandson of Balabhadra was edited and 
published by Vaidya Jadavaji Trikamji Acarya of Bombay in 3925 
( pages 548 )., The editor does not record any information: about 
the author and his date. He only states that he has based his edition 
on two MSS? of the work, one from Kashmir and the other from 
Amritsar. The text is rich in citations from many works on 
rasavidsa ( alchemy ). I propose, therefore, to record in this paper 
a critical analysis of it with a view to fixing some limits for its date. 
The work begins as follows :— 


“ अीधरखादबरार्दह्ो जयति भ्रिपुशाभ्रय: । 
नित्यानन्दभयो नाथो गरुर्नारायणः स्वयम्‌ ॥ १ ।! 
उपकरणधातुसंश्रह त कर्मशिकित्सा यतुष्पादेः । 
जयति रखकामधेनुश्वच डामाणसशहीतेयम्‌ ॥२॥ ` 
The work is divided into Padas as follows :— 


(x ) qguevam ( 7 adbikaras 9; ( 2 ) धातुमग्रहपाद्‌ ( 5 adbikaras ) ; 
( 3 ) खूतक्रियापाद्‌ ( 9 ००/६०75 ). 
These 3 Padas have been published in the above edition. The 4th 
Pada viz. the Rrfseararg has been published by Vaidya J. K. Shastri 
of Gondal ( Kathiawad ) 
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! The editor has no informat'on about the author and his date as will be 
seen from his remark :— 


रसकामघेनुप्गृहता अय॑ श्रीचडामाणमरिश्रः कास्मन्समय कतमे 
जनपदे समजानि इति निश्वयेन वक्त न शक्‍्यते । ” 
z Bir P.C. Ray refers tos “big MS called रसक्रामधन compiled by Cad&- 


mah! Misra” whith reached bis hands about the close of the printing of his 
edition of Rastrhava ( Caloutta, i9l0— Beb. Indica, seo p. l6 of tbe Table 


of Contents}. 
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The colophon of the present edition records the parentage of 
our author in the following verse :—* 


Page 548— “ शाकद्वीपजपिप्रहसख्यसमिषकर्संख्यावदूख्यातिम्त 
मिश्रश्रीवलभद्वसतहारेरामस्पात्मससूतिना । 
श्रीचू डामाणिना छते एक्तिना सतक्रियासज्ञितो 
ग्रथेऽ'स्मिरर सकाम घेनुकाथिते पादरतूतीयो मया ॥ २२९ ॥ ” 


A similar verse is recorded by ourauthor at the end of the rst 
Pada on page i253. The genealogy of our author mav be represen- 
ed as follows :— 


quamus (a Brahmin physician of शाकद्वीप ) 
| 4 
son 
हरिराम 


| 


son 
चुदामणि ( the author 0! रसकामघेतु ) 


Aufrecht records no entries about the caraway or its author 
चुडामणि in his Catalogus Ca:alogorum, He mentions ( CC I, p. 367) 
one “aguz, son of zraize, brother of gigzra, wrote in 4656 हायनरत्न 
iy.” This qanz cannot be identical with qaug, the grand-father 
० चूडामाण, २5 gittra was his son and not his brother. Aufrecht 
( CC I, p. 367 ) mentions another qaug as the author of नवरतनधातु- 
frarz a work on medicine ( D. 4. 226 ). This Ms is dared Samvat 
74274 ( ८5 A.D. 25:8). It remains to be proved if this aag is identi- 
cal with srerarüsr the grand-father of qaim, the author of the 
रसकामधेन. 


The works and authors mentioned and quoted by the author 
of the Rasakamadhenu are as follows :— | 
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' Nanda Lal Dey in his Geographical Dicti: nary ( i927), p. !/2 identifies 
STRETT witn " Tartary including Turkestan in Central Asia, the cvuntry of tha 
Sakas”. The Sakas invaded India and established themselves at M athuga, 
Ujjayini, and Girinagars as Asatrapos. Evidently qayqiqg cannot belong to, 
Tartary. He possibly belonged to the U. P, or Panjab. At any rate he belong.. 
ed to Northern India. ति 


(4) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6 ) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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CAT, pp. l, 2, 3, ]9, 4, i6, 8, 22, 24, 28, 3t, 33, 43, 52, 
53, 68. न 

रसेन्द्रचूडामणो, pp. 2,7, 4, 6, ( साप्रदेवछूतरसेन्द्रचूडामणौ-35 ), 
44, 90. 

रससा।रे, ??. 3, ?, ।!, 33, £4, 5, 5, 6, 22, 23, 29 47, 54, 
52, 09, १ 8६0, 

रसपद्धतो, 57. 3, 28, wavafadierare ( p. 3, रसपद्धतिटी का कार: 
( p. 7 ), 24, 35. 

TAVAARSAD, p. 3. 

ग्सरत्नाकर, 07. 7, 8, 9, ?, I5, 30, 75, 89, 83, 22. 

रसेन्द्राचेन्तामणो, 5. 8, ।?, २4, 26, 27, ( रसेन्द्राचेन्ताम्णे श्रीराम 
वयन्द्रसत्वाह-. 49), 

देवेन्द्रागार:, ७. 9, 029, 63, ?6, 86 ( रससारसंग्रह देबेन्द्रागिरिः ), 
49, lIL, 23] ( देञेन्द्रiगरिसंग्रह ),  )93, ।75 (रमसारसग्रहे 
दबन्द्रागरिः ). 

रसदपणे, pp. 9. (38, 275. 


(0) देषीयामले, एए. ।0, १।, १3, 86, १।२, १50, 3।0. 


( I।) 
(32 ) 
(43 ) 
(l4) 


(5) 
(06 ) 


( ]7) 


(48 ) 
(39) 
(१0) 
(20) 
(22) 


रसहृदये, ए. ]0, 53, 72, 78, 87, ६9, 93, 244, 99, 20I. 

रसवास्मटे, p. ]6, 

यामले, ए. ]8. 

समेव आभिधानकामपघेनो, pp. 43,59, 63, 229, 735, L44, 247, 228, 
१63 ( मत्काम्रघनो ), 

सुश्रत, pp. 49, 46, 3]. 

tTHAwMTIA, pp. 44, 47. 37,]30, 38, [46, 60, ।73, 78, 89, 
] 99. 

रससंकेतकलिकायाम, pp. 48,£0,5], 35, 40, 745, 57, 58, 59, 
]72, 94. 

CWRTAUE, pp. 52, 60, 66, 72, I22. 220 

मद्धाबाचन्तामणो, 5. 5?, 448, 90, 294, £95, :98, 222, 24L. 

निषण्टराजे, 9. 98, 

स्सराजलकफ्ष्म्याम, 7, 58, 02, 68, 30, 236, 363, 457. 

अर्भाणमअपाम, 0. 59. 


(१3) अनन्तदेवबिराचतरसचयिन्तामणो, एए, 66, 99. 


(94) 


रसरेत्मप्रदीरकायास, ए. 75, 77, 4।7, ( रसरत्नपरवीपे ), 2।6, 279, 320. 
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(25) रसस्ते. एए. ]9, 430, $6, 24. 

(१6) रसचिन्तामण!, एए. 36, 228, 229, 458 468. 
( 27 ) लोहपद्धतो, 99 36, 92, 093 ( &tgsirér ) ।96, 98, 20°, 24: 
(28) धन्वस्तरीये, एए, 38, 245, 

(१9) आघवद््रकाडी, ए. ।45, 303. 

( 30) वेद्यकल्पतरो, एए. 46, ]73,!77, २52 ( वेद्यकश्पदुमें ), १।१. 
(3]) सोमनाथमंग्रहे, ए. 06i. 

(32) चरङानुसारि रमेन्द्र्रतामणो, ए. 269. 

( 33) पुग्न्द्ररहस्य, 7. 272. 

(34) micama, p. 273. 

(35 ) रसराजञहसे, 77, 278, 359. 375. 

(१6) मद्गुरुश्रीदेवनाथामिश्राः, ए. १79, 527. 

(27 ) रुद्रयामल, pp. 349, 375, 

(38) ग्सवाग्भटे, 9. 368. 

(39) werayir, p. 42. 

' £0) रसायनसारसटू हे, ७. 455. 

( 4.) हेमचन्दादय: कुक्‍्कुटान । प्रजंयन्ति । रसहइदप-- ” 
(42) fasreara:, p. 26. 

(43) tara, p. ।39. 

(44) argues, pp. 7, 272. 

(45) wareeata, p. 4il. 

In the above list of references No. 37 ( caeeeefaer ) is very 
important as.it gives us one terminus to the date of the Rasakama- 
dhenu. The only work on rasa bearing the name Rasasanketakalika 
is that by Kayastha Camunda, who composed his Varnanighanta in 
A. D. 7462 ( Samvat :538 ).' In view of this reference we may 


safely conclude that the Rasakdmadhenn was composed after 
A. D. 7462. 


The Rasakamadhenu ( = RK ) mentions and quotes trom a work 
called ** Rasamria " (Ref, No. 25 in the above list ). If this work 
is identi ‘al with **Aasamrta by Pandit Vaidyakendra in 4. C. r495" 
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! Vide my two papers on KByastha Cümunda and his works in Poona 
Ovientaliet, Vol. V, ( }940), pages -8: 80 8-0, 
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mentioned by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal in his Bibliography! of 
medical works the date of the Rasakamadhenu can be easily shifted 
forward upto A. D. 500. The RK mentions a work called 
* Ayurvedaprakata " ( Ret. No. 29 ). If this work is identical with 
the Ayurvedaprakasa* composed by Sri Madhava of Benares in 
A.C. 3934 according to Thakore Saheb we can shirt forward the 
date of the RK upto A. D. 4734. As Thakore Saheb has not docu- 
mented his entries in the Bibliography I am unable to rely upon 
them in my present inquiry. On the strength ot the quotations 
from the Rasasanketakattka we may however, definitely say that the 
RK is later than about A. D. 7500, 


During my study of the RK I have found the following Mantras 
in Hindi recorded in it in different contests :;— 


Page 48 -- Mantra from Rasendracudamant :-— 


' अथ रसेन्द्रचूडामणो त्वन्यो मन्त्र: । 
3% नामिमहेश हुं आदित्यकुण्डली बराछक्री नाग 
तथा चरविषजक्षमाविष उभयोगिनि हितकर पुत्रकरी 
परमविया मोनि ताभि अमुके हारीरप्रवेदा नाहि uw! 
Püge 49 — " अथ विषभक्षणमन्त्रः-- 
अरे चिस ब्रह्मदास पिङलापत्र दीढामि दीढ़ो बन्धोऽलि गाठिडिल 
उसससटिवल खाण्डपलासऽड्टाउम्भागसुउम्दाछ जरेमासी तेतिसकोटि देका 
चाटी (?) । 
— ' WS Hea 
3 हरीं शुड उद्कण्ठमुड दहीकण्ठ आवे एव 
जीवसो उघारा्याप (?) हरो श्रीनीलकण्ठदेषकी आज्ञा | 
Page 409 — “ mag — ` उभयकी कश दहि Fae हरियाला 
दिषही खाऊ तपसीके रूप हि जग फिरों सो 
निर्विष होइ घर जाऊ ' अनेन झन्ञ्रण ८६८. 
All the four Hindi Matras quoted above are recorded in 
connection with Poisons. Even at present there are persons in 
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! Videp. lof History of Aryan Medical Setence, London, I886. 

* Ibid, p. 208—See also my paper on Ayurvedaprakasa of Madhava 
Uptdbyaye (middle of iTth century) in Calcutta Orientur Journal, Vol. II, 
pages I39-I33. 
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villages who are supposed to remove or counteract the eflects of the 
poison of serpents, scorpions etc. by the power of Meniras, ! 

I have supplied extracts of the above Hindi Mantras to my 
linguist friend Dr. Siddheswar Varma, now at Rohtak, to enable 
him to determine the chronology of these Mantras on linguistic 
grounds, if possible. Though these Mantras are found in the 
Rasakamadhenu composed later! than A, D. i500 they may have 
been current in the country somewhat carlier. 


! "The association of Mantras with alchemy or HasavidyG is beat illustrat- 
ed by tbe Mantrakhanda (chapter V of the Rasaratniikara of Nityanatha 
Siddba-i3th century} edited by Rijavardva J. K. Shastri, Gondal, Kathiawar, 
926. This cbapter descr bos in fotail the application of specific Mantras for 


the purposes of Fusavilyd, sc as— स4वशीकरण, राजवश्य, विवादे पग्वादेजयः, 
्लीयश्यं, ख द्रावण, आकषण, स्तंभनं, दिव्यस्तंभनं, Road, अम्निस्तंभनं, जलस्तं भनं, 
सेन्यस्तेमनं, शख्नदूषणं, जलदूपणं, जशानेस्तंननं, शत्र शस्त्रसंडनं, मोहन ( उन्मादीकरणं ), 
दुष्टशञ्चणां मारणं, विद्वेपणं, व्याधिजननं, कुन्मक्रारस्य भांडनाशनं, तलकस्य तेलनाशनं, 
कषत्रस्य धान्यनाशन, क्षेत्रस्य उपद्रवनाशने, पंडीकरण, भगचंधनं, मषक -मत्क्रुणादि गृहळुश- 
निषारणं, इन्द्र जार्लाबद्यासाध्रन, केशशानने, पादुकागति, याक्षणीसाधनं, निषिदशकानि 
अंजनानि, अश्षातनिःथिम्रहण, अद्श्यकरण, पाढुकासाधन, मृतसंजीवन, कालज्ञान, मृत्वलक्षण- 
शान, कोतुककलापाः etc. The names of the Afantras mentioned in this work are 
a8" follows :— 

( ] ) बह्माखमन्त्, (2) अम्यखसन्तर, (5५ ) शाक्तेमन्त्र, ( 4 ) खब्बमन्त्र, 
( 5 ) वरुणाखमन्त्र, ( 0 ) जिशूलाखमन्त्र, ( 7 +) नंदघोषाख्यरथमन्त्र, ( ४ ) शाखा: 
बन्धनमन्य etc. Al) these Mantras are in Sanskrit with the exception of a few, 
which are possibly in Hind: for example the following :— 


Page १0 ~= “ आं उच्छिएचाण्डालि,... ... ««« सत्यवादिनी की ANH Be”? 
Pages 36-37 — “ 3% अरे गुधत्ां ... ... ... अमुक करो -.. ... आकर्षय ?? 
Page 49 — “ 3% ... ... .., वा सप्ते हनुमतबधुगु के वाक्य गुरुक सिद्धि ... 
हनुमंनक्का शाक्ते फुरे। ” 
Page 44 — “ ३» सत्र ... ... ... Hagae m? 
— “ 3* नमो ... ... ... तिकोधरे घरियो मंगल हथु बापु नयो 
— “ जनकयासां कीया ... ... ... पाये ढाह्हु ॥ ˆ ( Gujarati?) 


Pages 84-82 ( शाखाश्ंधनमम्त्र ) — ` ३ वज्जमुणि ... ... मेरवकी आज्ञा ” 
र ( This is the longest Mantra in the text ). 


The text'is based on 8 MS of A, D. 7609 ( Barhvat I065 ) — Soe p. I44. Oan 
we suppose that Hindi Mantras ars later additions to the text? 
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In the list of authorities given above we have recorded two 
references to the puru of Cudgamaui Misia viz. Devanatha Mitra 
( महुरुभीदेवनाथमिश्रा: ) Ou author gives extracts from his guru’s 
work a’, follows :— 


Page 327 -- ' तथा च महुरुश्रीदेवनाथमिश्रा:-- 
नूलनघटात्कपाल दुरधयुक्तक विभावय विज्ञानी । 
aqi gàs aa ga बद्धा FST IFFAT |! B? y 
दढचुल्झयरि न्युञ्जं पांचे त्या च गन्धचूशपरम । 
ऊध्यमधोछखमेक हराबमिछदित Farag ॥ ३२ ॥ 
चुल्हीगर्भ भाण्ठ कुण्डाभ संनिधाय सपयस्कम । 
~ A, 
द्ाद्यथाइमधि शरात्रपृष्ते घनोपलकेः ॥ ३३ ॥ 
तापाह्विव्रुतगन्ध दुग्धे पतित विशुद्धिसायातम । 
A A oe 23 
आदाय कायझद्धा रसशद्धो योजयेदुद्धया । २४ ॥ 
66 ¢ nn P , 
Page 327 ¬ तथाच प्राहुमद्रुश्रादचनायामश्चाः 
HH पलठातमथत्रा तदघमसथ्त्रा तदघंसथ तल्यम | 
अश्ववा दशापलम्थबा तदर्थमथवेकमादाय ॥३८॥ 
It is clear from these extracts that Devanatha Misra composed 
a metrical treatise on rasacudt, from which his pupil Cadamani 
Misra has taken the above extiacts. Scudents interested in the 
history of Indian alchemy should try to identity Devanatha Miéra 
and his work on alchemy from which the above extracts have been 
taken by his pupil. 
While engaged in preparing this paper my friend Rao Saheb 
G. V. Panse, B.E., of Poona showed me his paper on * Vasudeva’ 
Commentary on Subandhu's Vasavaduita” which he submitted to 
the Darbhanga Session of the All India Oriental Conference 
(4948). At the conclusion of this paper Rao Saheb Panse 
remarks :— 


“ Vhe date and place of the commentator cannot be determined 
and, therefore, the age of the commentary cannot be chronological- 
ly fixed. The information given by the commentator at the 
beginning of the commentary and at the end of each Ucchvasa, 
shows that Vasudeva was an inhabitant of Sakedvipa. His father 
was Devanatha, mother Durga, grand-tather Narayana and great 
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grand-father was Madhava. He was a Brahmin. The whole family 
was a learned one. Vasudeva calls his commentary Bhuvana- 
candrika or Bhuvanarthacandrika,” 


Tam inclined to believe that Devanatha, the father of Vasudeva 
is identical with Detunatha Misra, the guru of Caudamani Misra, the 
author of the Aasakamadbenu. A comparative studv of the 
historical data found in the Raswkumadhenu and that available in the 
commentary of Vasudeva on the J'àsavaduttà has been made by 
me in a special paper published in the Journal vf. Oriental Studies, 
Vol. I, No. 2 ( January r950 ) pp. t-7. 


THE ‘ PUSPITA VAR’ IN THE BHAGAVADGITA* 
By 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


Verses 42-44 in the second Adhyaya of the Bhagavadgità 
describe the * Puspità vàk ^ as making it impossible for the sqwemqrt- 
त्मिका क्राद्ध to be fixe! in wana, and condemn those unthinking 
people who become enamoured of this Puspità vàk which leads 
them astray by holding up before them भोग, पेश्बर् etc. as the proper 
goal. It is proposed here to discuss the verses in question and also 
verse 43 and verse 46 in the second Adhyaya in order to find out 
what exactly the Puspità vak is. 

The general sense of the verses (IL. 42-44 ) 

यामिमां पाष्पतां वाच प्रवदन्त्यविपाश्वत: | 
बेदवादरता: पार्थ नान्यदस्तीति बादिनः w- t! 
कामात्मनः स्वरगपरा जन्मकमफलप्रदाम | 
क्रियाविशेषयहुलां भोगेश्वयगर्ति प्रति ॥ ४३ ॥ 


A A 


भाोगेश्वयप्रमक्तानां तयापहृतचेतसाभ्‌ । 

व्यवसायाामिक। बुद्धिः समाधो न बिधीयते ॥ ४४ ॥ 
is sufhciently clear, in spite of thc awkward involved construction. 
The Lord began the discourse about ìà gig: in verse 39, and here 
he condemns the baits offered by the followers of Karmakanda as 
they stand in the wav of achieving Samadhi. The expression 
afaat gaat arg saga (especially the word gni, this would be 
discussed at length later ) suggests that some definite verse or verses 
would be actually cited by the Lord, but the three verses given 


above only give a description of the Puspita vak without pointing 
out any particular text. 


The Gujrati Printing Press edition of the Gita gives as many as 
nineteen commentaries, but they hardly afford any help in this 
matter. Thus:— the expression arftrat (this) gfat «rq is 
explained as follows : -— 


Fn el fe oO doe fe सर e ac Pr as Am ee m Hen Raul AR = कळी vilam dem re रि “य 


* This paper was read at the All India Oriental Conference heid at 
Darbhavga in I948. lt is printed here with the permission of the General 
Secretary. 
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(i ) aiai aunimi g AIH इत्र शाभम।न। 

( 2 ) द्मां इ.यभ्ययनबिच्यपात्तत्वेन असिद्धत्व TRE- 
एड्रूपाया वा-चो विवक्ष्यते । घद्र्पम।णल्व क्रियारिशे- 
पद्यदुन्टामिस्यादो द्रष्टव्य स्‌ 


( 3 ) No explanation of gai 


(4) " " 
(5) " " 
( 6) i i 
(7) ‘i á 


( 8 ) यामिमामधीयमानां “ स्वर्गकामो aaa” gar 
दिरूपां बाच 
( 9 ) No explanation 


( I O ) 23 93 


( ti ) aani... qisaat षुष्पितद्रवद्‌ दूरत! रमणीयं 
aaa “ अक्षय्थ ह वे चातुमास्ययाजिन: मळत 
wafa” (oatapatha Brahinana HI. 6-3: 0: 
T. अ > अभू १ R VIII V, 

प्राप्त सामममस्ता RH (SS . (९-3 ) 
हत्य वरूवाम 

(t2.) No explanation of zara; but the 
passages 44974 cte. referred to by aia- 
mug above arc given as explaining 
~ 
agaz 

( 73 ) इमाम्‌ अध्ययनविध्दुपानन्बेन प्रमिद्धाम. The 
passages azg ctc. arc. explanatory of 
quur 

(t4 ) “ अझिमाळे पुरोहितम । डषे त्वो्जे त | 
ब्रह्म Waa ura (Heaaa ” इत्पादिवाक्यरूप म 

(rs ) वाच स्वर्गादिफलश्रातम 

( 76 ) इमां बक्ष्षसाणां 


( 77) “ अपाञ्च सोममसृता अभस ” इत्पादिबाक्य रूपाम्‌ 


| शाङ्करभाष्य 
2 आनन्द्रागरि on 
हकर भाष्य 


3 रामानुज 
4 वेदान्तदेशिक on 
रामानुजभाष्य 
5 मध्व 
०७ जयतीथ on 
सध्यभादत 


॥ हनूमत 
» ( पेशाचभाधष्य ) 


8 dyes 
9 बलभ 
!0 पुरुषोत्तम on 


चल भ भाष्य 
Il ataeue 


। 2 केडावकाईमीरि- 
WIIG 


। 3 मर्चुदूदनसरर्त्रती 


I4 झाङ्कुरानम्द्‌ 
I5 aftur 

४6 सदानन्द 
07 waat 
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(78 ) “ अधेश्वाचचरति माययेष त्राचं सुश्रुवामफलामएष्षाम ” 78 देबज्ञपणिइतसय 
इति श्रुतां पुष्पफले हि दवशाध्यात्मे इति निरुक्तेः 
पुष्पस्थानायदेबतोपासनविषयाँ वाचम 

( r9 ) No explanation TEIG CU. 

The Paisicabhisya of Hanümat quotes gar होते अहृहा यज्ञरूपा 
अष्टाद शोक्तमवर ATT x5 ( Mupdaka 2-7 ) with the comment gt ars esr, 
तदर्थ दरुषाथब्रद्धि मा कापॉरित्पथ: | Venhatanatha also remarks azaa श्लोक - 
पेण “` एुबा हात SZZ JAE भष्ाददाक्तमतर ह्येषु ठम । पतच्ट्रेयोऽभिनन्द्न्ति 
aa angg a qaf gia’ ( Mundaka m-2-7), " आविद्यायामन्तर 
बतमाना; स्वय वीरा: पण्डितमन्यमाना. । जद्दन्यसाना: ( दन्दरम्पमामाः ) परियन्ति 
मूढा अन्धनेब नीयमाना यःथान्धा: । ( Katha 2-$ ) इस्पाथव्रणिकश्ुत्य्थों दशितः | 

It would be seen that ouc of the nineteen commentators, nine 
completely ignore gai in tbe passage, two contert themselves 
with the remark इम्तां बक्ष्यममाणां, [४४७० think it unnecessary. to. refer to 
any particular passage, as what was meant was ggg enough; the 
only passages directiy. mentioned. as the explanation of zat being 
angat aAa ( Venkatanatha ), अक्षय्य ह x etc. ( Nilakantha ), serm 
सोमम्‌ ९१८. ( Nilakantha and Dhanapat ), आश्वर्मळे पुरोहितम्‌ ( Sankara- 
nanda ) and अधेन्दा चरात etc. ( Daivajnapandita ). 

Modern commentators on the Gita like Telang, Tilak, Davies, 
Hume and others have unitormly ignored the expression gay and 
do not trouble themsclves with pointing out the passage referred 
to by it... The suggestion. of the Paisacabhasya is endorsed by 
Prof. Modi viz. that the Munda*sopanisad may be. referi.d to. here. 
Prof. Modi! remarks "In this passage of the Mu. Upa. we hav 
he flowery speech of the Vedic Ritualist in Mu. Upa. I-I-2-6 


| Pp, 27 Notes: The Bhagavadgtta with Sankar vs commentary by 
Prof. P. M. Modi. 


* तदेतत्तत्यं मम्त्रेष कर्माओं कवयो यान्यपश्यंस्ताने जेतायां बहुधा संततानि | 
तास्थाचरथ नियतं सत्यकामा एष वः पन्थाः सुरुतस्य लोके ॥ १॥ 
दा लालायते ह्यांचे: समिद्धे हत्यवाहने । 
तदाज्यमागावन्तरेणाहुती: प्रतिपादयष्छूद्यया हुतम्‌ ॥ २ । 
उस्याभिटोजमदशमपोणमासमचातमोस्यमनाम्रमरणमतिथिवणितं च | 
अआहृतमंबेन्वदेवमविधिना हुतमासक्षमास्तस्य लोकान्‌ हिनस्ति ॥ 3 ॥ 
काछी कराली च मनोजदा च सुलोहिता या च संध॒म्बणा । 


रफुलिज्ििनी विश्वर्यी च देवी लेखायमाना इाते समजिल्ा ॥ ४ ॥ 
( continued on the next page ) 
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and a criticism of the Vedantin on jt in Mu. Upa. I-I-7-97 ...... 
The word ag: in Mu. Up. I-2-7 will correspond to the word 
अबिपश्चितः in Bhagavadgitā I-42”. The writer of the Bhagavadgita 
may possibly have the Mundaka passage in mind, but it may be 
argued that it seems certainly unusual that a passage should be 
named as a grar mæ from a particular work which inmediately 
after condemns the same in no uncertain terms. 

The most important argument we want to advance against 
accepting any of the above passages as beinc referred to in the 
Gita is the use of the expression wia zaim. If we look to the 
use of similar expressions in the Gita we will find that what is refer- 
red to by such expressions is mentioned in the Gita itself, either be- 
fore or after. Thus :— 

एषा ते3मिहिता सांख्ये बुद्धियांगे त्विमाँ शण | ll. 39 ab 

The adrmgr& is described directly after in the succeeding 
verses. 


अध्येष्यते ख य इम्र धम्य संवादमावयोः । 2\/7]. 70. 20. The weg wang 
has just been concluded, 





.-„ इद्‌ वक्ष्याम्यशेषतः | VII. 2. 6. 

The बिज्ञान ज्ञान is directly after mentioned. 

Similarly in aya asa sm l. 28. c, देबी ह्योषा युणमयी मभ माया 
VIL. 4. 3, हाबिमो पुरुषा लोके “9. (6.8, qaarmfaa era IX. 8.c, age 
परमे sera XVIII. 68. a, ediren va: Ll. ro. d, aaga II. 2. ¢, 
the expressions yg or gw refer to what is there in the Gita itself. 
And this is reasonable, because the meaning of the expression ga 
etc, ‘This’ requires that the thing referred to by it must be 


directly presented to the reader. 


l ( continued from t he previou $ page) uM | s 
एतेषु यश्चरते श्राजमानेषु यथाकालं चाहुतयो झाददायन्‌ । 
AMAIA सूयस्य रश्मयो यञ्ज देवानां पतिरेकोऽधिवासः ॥ ५ ॥ 
एहीति तमाइनयः सुवचेसः सूर्यस्य राश्मामेयंजमान वहन्ति । 
प्रियं बा नमानेषद्न्थ्योऽचयन्त्य एष बः पुण्यः Sedi mee: ॥ ६ ॥ 
gai RÀ etc Wen 
अविशायामम्तरे ९०, ॥ < ॥ 
अविश्वायां बहुधा वर्तमाना वयं रूताथा इत्यभिमन्धाम्ति बालाः । 
यस्कर्मिणो न प्रवेदयन्ति रागासेनातुराः क्षीण डोकाआपबन्ने ॥ ९ ॥ 











| These are xrlready quoted above, 
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The Puspità vàk, therefore, must be searched after in the Gita 
itself, near about the passage mentioning it. We think that 
verse 46 i 

धायानर्थ उदपाने सवतः संछुतोदके । 
सावान्सर्वचु wag siae विज्ञानतः ॥ I-46 


is the Puspiti vik. This verse has been a puzzle to commentators. 
There is no wonder that this has been so; not having understood 
that the verse is really the Puspita vak, the commentators -make 
frantic attempts to screw Out irom it cxactly the opposite meaniag. 
The following remarks by Dr. Barnett!’ would make this point 
clear: — 


“The sense of this obscure and much-disputed passage seems 
to me to be that a large pool has many uses, the thirsty traveller 
using it to assuage his thirst, the farmer to water his fields, the 
religious man to perform his bath of purification : and in the samre 
way the Vedas are used by various soits of men to attain thetr 
several objects, the worldly man employing them for rituals to 
secure his own worldly benctit, and the enlightened sage using 
them in the same rites, but solely for the worldly benefit of 
others. The sage thereby practises Yoga and secures for himself 
spiritual grace”. Sankaracarya explains the passage thus :— यथा लोके 
कपतडागादयनेकस्मिस उदपाने परिछित्नोदके यावान यावत्परिप्ताणः स्तानपानादिरथ: करे 
प्रयोजन स सर्वाध्थ: स्वतः संछुतोद के ताथानेब सपयते aga Naid: | एव तावास 
तावत्परिमाण Ta सपयते naa aag Angas FAG ULAT va Saws weet 
ब्राह्मणस्य सन्यासिन: परमार्थतस्व विज्ञानतो योऽथः यत विज्ञानफल सवतः संडुतोदक- 
स्थानीय तस्मिस्‌ त!घ्ानेष सपद्यत तव्रेषान्तभवतीत्यर्थः । Ram3nu]२ ५2५5, चञ्चा 
सबाधथपरिकल्पित सबलः agan ह उदपाने पिपासोयावानर्थ: पावदेव प्रपोजन प्राभीय 
तावदेष तेनोपादीयते न सवम ...... ब्रेदिकस्प BEMART MIRENA ANE 
awga i It is unnecessary to quote the remarks of other gem- 
mentators. The unnatural way in which the verse is construed ts 
apparent enough-, 









UTJAT WI: APN RIA: ÁITE W: | 
Here, we have to take argra as understood in the first line, Some 
take सह्कुतोदके as wa «udi, and explain the line as '* where there is 
flooded watei everywhere, no «md isto be had from.-an ew. ^ 








e onarcquEn qid diit QI erento — arcet cet cube pR pirat qaidem qi siquis wv sume epee gas ipao कृभष Poe la 


| Pp. i8L-82 Notes, Bhagaradgita by I.. D. Barnett, 
30 [ Aunals, RH, O, R. T. ! ह 
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The proper and natural way to construe the verse is to take the 
whole of the first line ( with qrarq ) as being correlated with the 
second line ( with arara ), waa: सछुवादक उदपान याघाद अथः + विजानत 
mgm säg wav deua अर्थः. This does away with the necessity of 
taking another mma as understood; agtrg% (which being a 
Bahuvrihi, is a fwsram) need not be taken as a firipeg ; and the 
दरिसङया idea involving the rigs, aragia etc. implied in the 
interpretation of Sankaracarya and others is also done away with. 


The meaning of the verse, according to our view, would be as 
follows :— 





‘Just asa tank. full of water flowing over on all sides, with a 
perennial spring, is capable of satisfying all the wants of the needy 
person, the Vedas are capable of giving whatever a Brahmana 
knowing the sacrificial details in the Karmakanda, wants. The 
Vedas are an inexhaustible store and one can always get out ot 
them all one wants and even more.’ This would be just the kind 
of Puspita vak eulogising the Karmakanda which would turn 
away the minds of gps from the Samadhi goal which the Lord 
wants to place before them in his discourse on qum. Sankara- 
carya’s view that the verse tells us ab0ut the कर्मफल being sage 
in the awg is premature in the present context. The Lord is 
here just warning people against the Karmakanda, because it 
would stand in the wav of the aara goal; he is not surely 
condemning it. ' 


Ir would be seen that tlic. verse. qma does not immediately 
follow the passage (Il. 42-44). The verse *ravafawur Pat: etc. 
comes in between. This however could not be made an argument 
against regarding araray etc. as the Puspita vik. The Lord being 
anxious to emphasise the importance of ata gf might be regarded 
as having made it clear to Arjuna that he should not have anything 
to do with the Vedas which are gauara@ey, before he mentions the 


antem aed cime 
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) The verse यावान is found in the सनत्सुजातीय (उद्योगपर्वन्‌) witb some change, 
य एवाथ उदपाने महति संपुतोदके । 
«> 
vd aag वेदेषु ( ७.. -ध्वत्मानमनुजानत: ) ब्राह्मणस्थ विजानतः |! 
The verse does not seem to serve any dofinite purpose there. In all proba- 


bility, it bas been borrowed from the Bhagayadgité. It is significant that the 
Bhandarkar Institute Critical edition of the Mbh, reads आंत्मानमबुजानतः 
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mischievous Pugpitd vak. Or,verses 46 and 45 may even be made 
to interchange their places. > 


We shall now discuss Verse 4I which just precedes the चात्षिन्षां 

ggat qrq passage, | 
व्यबसायात्मिका बुाद्धिरिकेह कुरुनन्दन । 
बहुशारव। ह्यनन्ताश्व बुद्धयोडयवसापषिनाम्‌ -gi 

This verse also has been completely misunderstood by the com. 
mentators. First, the €xres5i0n बद्धयोब्यषसायिनाम has been split up as 
बुखयः अव्यबसायनाम्‌, an secondly there is contusion about the mean- 
ing of sqaaiy and gg. Weare of opinion that बुद्धयोश्यव॒सापिनास 
should be split up 45 बुद्धयः व्यत्रसायिनाम्‌, इह means the grey dealing 
with qt are: (the discourse on which commenced with II-38 ), 
and sqawara should be taken in the sense of ‘work’. In the first 
line, the atirg following the ajit gig is teterred to, and in the 
second line, the sazaitags or yaanas are dealt with. The con- 
trast is thus oetween the qifirs and the &zmüóia. The dag hasa 
single उयवसायान्मिका qim: (i.e हर ज्प्रेरित: व्यकसायः ), )6€ has only 
one aim viz. the acquisition of aay and all his ayer is directed 
towards that. The ramas or canarias on the other hand 
indulge in differcmt s.garas direcied towards ditlerent ends accord- 
ing to their individual tastes ard aspuations. The sq@arfirgs have 
ample freedom of choice but their aim is low, hence their example 
is not to be followed. 


The linc बहुशस ह्यनन्ताश्च qui zqaunuam cannot be the qrvar 
याक referred to in the next verse, as the truit referred to therein is 
too indefinite and unattractive to be styled “an enticing speech’. 

The interpretation of the two verses Il 46 and I-47, that arena 
gaqia is the greqar arg referred to in I-42, and that Il.gr refers to 
the contrast between the qiias and the mantas seems to be 
the right one and in harmony with the context. 


e 
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THE FLORA IN KALIDASA’S LITERATURE! 
BY 
M. V, APTE 
INTRODUCTORY 


Kalidasa is well known as the best of the Sanskrit poets. His 
art of depicting human nature has been highly spoken of by nearly 
every writer of repute who has written on this subject. His des- 
cription of animal and vegetable nature has been cxtolled as 
‘* depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours '' by.Pror. Macdonell 
among Eüropean writers. But strange to say, some of our Indian 
scholars have expressed a difidenee about the appropriateness ot 
such descriptions; nay, they have in places even condemned them as 
‘© hereditary and conventional.” ( see N. C. Kelkar : “ Pleasures and 
Privileges of the Pen,” Pages gi-52; Prof. A, B. Gajendragadakar’s 
Introduction to Riusabara page xxii.) 


Thoroughy scrutinised, these latter statements are found to be 
wrong. Nat the poet but his critics are found to have suffered from 
a lack of knowledge of nature. They have condemned a thing 
as conventional which in reality is an exact description of nature, as 
exact as, or evcn more exact than, what a man of letters is expected 
to write. None of the poets after Kalidasa, for instance, has 
Written as much as, and with as much accuracy as, Kalidasa has done 
on this subject. Iu :947 there appeared a book by name “ India tn 
; Kalidasa” in which one whole chapter is devoted to Flora and Fauna. 
In this chapter the author enumerates all the names of plants 
occurring. in the literature of Kalidasa and tries to explain them ( r ) 
by giving their modern scientific equivalents in some cases, ( 2 ) by 
giving popular names only in a few cases, ( 3 ) giving beth in other 
cases, and ( 4 ) by giving English translations of the poet's descrip- 
tions in still others. The author Prot. Upadhyaya accepts all the 
interpretations given by commentators and other writers on the 
subject of indentification of plants and in most cases avoids giving 


! Paper read before the XVth Session of the All India Oriental Conference, 
I949, 
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apy opinion as. tq their propriety or otherwise. Many of these 


ingerpresations do not stand the test of scientific scrutiny as. we shall 
presently show. 


I Kadamba and Nipa : These are regarded by all to be one and 
the same, A doubt is raised as to their identity when one comes 
across the following :- 


छुबत्या फदम्ब-कुटजाहुत-सज्ज-नीपान 
सप्तसर्छदान उपगता कुएमोद्रमभ्रीः Wl eyo ३.१३ 


Here either Kadamba and Nipa must be taken to be two different 
entities or we must assume that the poet’s vocabulary is too short 
to provide him with proper material to fulfil the requirements of 
metre and he falls into the error ot meaningless repetition. Many 
have hinted that Mipa ts a different variety of Kadamba, but none has 
pointed ous what this variety is. Now looking to Nature herself 
one finds that there are not only two but actually three trees closely 
resembling one another, and to which the descriptions occurring in 
poetry. apply equally well. These are ( ı ) Anthocephalus cadamba 
Miq; , ( 2 ) Stephegvne parviflora Korth, and ( 3 ) Adina cordifolia 
Hook, The first grows profusely in the Konkan, and is there called 
Niva. Its fruit is soft and edible. The second is common through- 
out India except in Konkan, Its fruit is nard and inedible. The 
third grows sparsely in the same regions as those of the second. Its 
fruit also is inedible. The leaves of the third are heart-shaped in 
conirast to the ovate-lanccolate leaves of thc other two. The 
ftowers of all these is very similar. The sccond of these trees is 
everywhere called Kadamba. The third is known by the name 
Hedu ( Marathi ) or Hedakadamba ( Marathi ) or Haridrakadamba or 
Haridraka. In Kalidasas literature there occurs the name Rakta- 
kedam5a, This name is evidently given in order to distinguish. it 
(rom Haridra-Kadamba. The wood of this Haridra Kadamba is 
yellow and is still found employed in old buildings. Very probably 
this. ts the. Nipa of Kalidasa. ‘The Niva is rare in Vindhya mountains 
to which Kalidasa's references of Nipa are made. 


2 Arjuna and Kakubha is another pair of words which: is 
supposed to denote one and the same tree. In this case also looking 
to nature one finds that there are two trees Terminalia arjuna W. & 
A., and Terminalia tomentosa Bedd. , Aina (,Marathi ), very similar 
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to each other, growing side by side in North Indian forests 

Cerminalia arjuna is the rarer of the two in South India, while 
Terminalia tomentosa is the rarer in the North. Many times the 
names Arjuna and Aina are applied promiscuously by people living 
in forests. The colour of the bark is red in the Terminalia 
tomentosa while it is white in the Terminalia arjuna., This is the 
chief difference between the two. There isa slight difference in the 
form of leaves and so on, but thesc differences do not find a place 
in poetry. Both are forest-trees and both bear fragrant flowers, 
appearing in panicles lke those of the mango-tree. 


3 Asoka and Kankeli. This is the third pair which is regarded 
as denoting one and the same species of plants. There is a species 
of plants called Caesalpinta pulcherima Swariz., belonging to the 
same order and sub-order as Asoka. To this the name Sankhasura 
or Sankasura is given in Marathi, This is a beautiful garden-tree 
and therefore ill-deserves the name ofa demon. Probably, the 
name is a corrupt form of Kankeli.. This is admittedly a far-fetched 
inference, and may not be acceptable to many. It is, however, 
remarkarble that the word Kankeli occurs only once in the whole 
of Kalidasa’s literature while references to Asuka are numerous. 
Kankeli is certainly different from Asoka in view of the fact that the 
poet mentions Kankeli as flowering in Sarada while he mentions 
Asoka as Howering in the Spreng ( Rtu 3. 78; 6. 5, 26. ) 

4 Tilika. This isa name which figures prominently in the 
descriptions of gardens in the Raghuvamsa, Kumara-sambhava and 
Malavikagnimitra. Prof. Upadhyaya calls it a trce but does not say 
what tree it is. Tilaka is included in the list of ten plants about 
which Mallinatha gives poetical conventions in the well-known and 
oft repeated ५९7५९ खीणां न्पर्शात प्रियक एिकसति ... ... If is significant that 
Kalidasa mentions the Tilaka in three places without referring to the 
poetical convention embodied in this verse. He simply describes its 
beauty as being akin to that of the saffron-mark on the forehead of a 
woman. The name Tilaka suggests a relation to Tila, the Sesame- 
plant, Sesamum indicum Linn. Now this plant has got flowers that 
have got a very pretty appearance. This plant is a shrub and not a 
tree. It grows four to five fee: in height. Its flower bends sideways 
so as to face the observer, It has five petals united together. 
One ‘of these petals, the lower one, is longer than the rest. All 
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petals have a faintly rosy colour excepting the lower one which 
has got markings ofa thicker hue. The sesame is a cultivated plant. 
Its wild representative is found in forests. This wild sesame has 
got flowers similar to those of the cultivated kind, but its coloration 
especially that at the ends of the petals, is very bright so that the 
spot on the Jonger petal, which incidentally is called the lip of the 
flower even by botanists, is very prominent. This spot on the lip 
is highly suggestive of the saffron-mark on the forehead of a 
woman, and therefore the wild Sesame must have been the Tilaka 
of Kalidasa. Although in the ** Flora of British-India " it is mentioned 
that the wild form of Sesame is not found in India, my friend Mr. 
S. R. Godbole has found itin the forest near Panvel ( in Konkan ) 
and I have myself found it near-about Poona and Nagpur. Samples 
of both have becn preserved by us. 


$ Kurabaka. This plant has bezn mentioned along with 
Tilaka in the proverbial verse of Mallinatha embodying poetcial 
conventions about plants. The convention about this plant also has 
not been referred to by Kalidasa, although the plant has been 
given a prominent place in his descriptions of gardens in waagen, 
मेघदूत, मालबिकाग्चिमिश्र 200 रुत, The Kurabaka flower is described 
१5 कान्ताहखर्यात in Riu. 6. r5. Modern scientists describe it asa lipped 
flower referring to the form of its petals, out of which the upper 
ones are held back and the lower one is put forth as if it were the 
lip, which is regarded as a sign of beauty. Culling a flower a lipped 
flower does imply a similarity with the mouth, and this is exactly 
what the poet has done long before botanists set out on their task of 
classifying flowers. Prof. Gajendragadakar in his notes on Rtu. 6. 28 
remarks: “One wonders what similarity there is except in the fancy 
of the poet between the face of a lady and the bunch of blossoms of 
the Kurabaka tree. " The Professor then goes on to say that the 
poet is led away by the convention 
सिलककुरषका दृशनालिक्षलाध्याम । 
The Professor here is grossly mistaken. The Kurabaka in the first 
place isnotatree. Itis a handsome shrub. Further more the 
face of a lady is not likened to the whole bunch but the individual 
flower, which according to the rigid tests of botanists has got a lipped 
‘appearance. Kurabakais Barlaria prionstis Linn, or Barlaria cristata 
Ptin. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary made the mistake of 
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calling Kurabaka ‘a trce and a species of amaranth. This mistake has 
been ‘copied by many wholly or, partly. For instance Prof 
Upadhyaya calls it Barlaria cristata which is correct, but he instantly 
adds ‘a species of amaranth” which is wrong. The genus “ Barlaria " 
belongs to the family Acanthaceae and not Amarantaceae. There is 
no tree among the amaranths at all, 

6 Asoka and Bakula. These are trecs known by the same names 
to-day and there is no mis-understanding about their identity, 
But the thing worthy of note is that of all the plants about which 
poetcial conventions were current these are the only two plants, 
the conventions about which have bccn respected by Kalidasa, 
Why this selection ? The reason is this. There isa good sense in 
saying that the flowering of Asoka is duc to the touch of a woman's 
foot which is painted red. The painted foot bears a striking 
resemblance in colour to the flower of Asoka. So also with Bakula. 
The fragrance of its flowers vies with the fragrance of the odour of 
the mouth of a lady who has drunk Bakiula-wine. 


That the poet does hint at these relations is apparent from the 

following stanzas :— 

'इमरतलेब सहावद सूपर यरणालुग्रहमण्यदुलमस ।। 

VBA कुष्ठमाञ्चुषार्षणा eager र॒गात्रि शोच्यसे |! १४ || 

तच निःश्वसितालुकारिभिः बकुलेरध चता wa मथा ॥ 

असमाच्य विलामभेखलां किमिद किक्षरकाण्ठ सप्यते॥ mgro €. 
The painting of Malavikà's foot prior to its touching the Aéoka 
in order to induce it to come into flowers as been described in 
detail in the Malavikagnimitra. The poet accepts these two conven- 
tions not simply because they are conventions but because they are 
suggestive of a natural occurrence. More-over the conventions about 


‘Asoka had already a firm hold on the popular mind as Prof. 
Upadhyaya points out. 





7 Sthalakamala and Karnikara. This is a pair of plants the 
pemes of which have been confounded by Prof. Upadhyaya. For 
both he gives the modern scientific name Hibiscus mutabilis. 
Hibiséus mutabilis is à garden plant brought from foreign land, dur 
ing recent years. Its popular name is ‘‘ changing rose.” This nasve 
has arisen ‘out of the tact that its flowers change colour during 
oyuise of aday, Kalidasa docs not nienuon this peculiarity 


on r 
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the other hand he pointedly refers to the peculiarity that it opens 
only in response to day-light: 


साब्रह्नाव स्थलकमालनीं न पब्रु्धां न RIR! samy, Bo. 


Now in the lily-family of plants there are species that have 
yellow or red flowers which presumably open by day and not by 
night. One of the red-flowered species is traditionally called 
Bhükamal or Bhuikamal, meaning the same as Sthalakamala. There 
is no such tradition behind the “ changing rose.” In the Kanarese 
language there isa plant-name meaning land-lotus (I Pfleiderr’s 
Glimpses into the Life of Indian Plants, page 65 ). The plant bear- 
ing this name is an orchid with white flowers which open even in 
the dark. This is, therefore, not the Sthalakamala of Kalidasa. A 
plant which goes by the name of Kalalavi in Marathi grows wild in 
South India. Its name is derived from Sanskrit Sthalakallari, 
Kallars means red lotus piant... Sthalakallari or Kalalavi, therefore, 
is the red variety of Sthalakamalini. This plant is at present regar- 
ded as the most beautiful of the Indian lilies and is grown in gardens 
for its grandeur. Its Scientific name is Gloriosa superba, L. Tradi- 
tion, therefore, establishes that Sthalakamalini is one of the Indian 
lilies, and not the Hibiscus mutabilis, which is one of the mallows 
that is Japa- group of plants. The lilies bear a resemblance to lotuses, 
and therefore, the latter are called water-lilies in common 
English. We call the lotus Kamalini and the lily the Sthalakamalini, 
the land-lotus. This information about the land-lotuses is given 
in the late Mr. Bajaba Balaji Nene’s work, “° Sarvavaidya ™, which 
exists only in manuscript form and which was written towards thie 
end of the last century. 


Hibiscus mutabilis is neither Sthalakamalini nor Karnikára, Tradi- 
tion gives the name Kaniyar to Pterospermum acerifolium Willd., a 
tree with large yellow flowers ; and some believe that this name is 
derived from Karnikàra. Another tradition makes the Indian labernum 
the Karnikara. It is called in scientific language Cassia fistula, L. 
This is a plant which grows wild and is also prized in modern gar- 
dens as a tree with beautiful golden yellow ftowers. Kalidasa descri- 
bes the Karnikara-flower as golden yellow, but this description 
applies to both plants. A further description is contained in the 
Stanza :— 

li { Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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वरिजनबनिताकरापतामिः 

परित एष विभाति वीपिकामिः । 

गिरिरिव गतिमानपक्षलोपात्‌ 

अनुतटपुष्पितकार्णिकारयष्ठिः ॥ बिक्र० ३. ३- 
The simile of a burning lamp applies more appropriately to Cassia 
than to the other plant. The Cassia flower has its petals bending 
inwards so that the flower looks like a saucer. Its stamens and 
style are longer than the petals and look like so many wicks jutting 
out of an oil-lamp. The flower of the other plant has got no such 
similarity. 


8 Mabausadhi. This is a potent item of obscurity. It is 
generally believed that there are self-luminous plants in the Himalaya 
to which this name is given. The fact is that on the Himalaya there 
are trees of the Devadara family which have got resinous stems. 
These stems burn like oil-lamps. Even to-day men living in these 
regions use sticks of these plants just as we use dry-cell electric hand- 
lamps. Ordinary oil-lamps would be difficult to procure and to 
handle and even then they would not burn well on account of the 
cool climate there. These sticks of pine wood, therefore, are the 
natural lamps of the Himalaya and, thus find a special glorifi- 
cation in poetry. Self-luminous fung: are found, but they are not 
handy and convenient as tne Mahaugadhi is described to be. In 
the hunting tour of Dasaratha, for instance, he is said to have used 
such lamps. They could not possibly be the fungi but could 
reasonably be pine-sticks procured by him for such occasions from 
the Himàlaya-forests. ( R. 9, 70 ) 


स ललितकुछमप्रवालशरय्पां ज्वयलितमहोषधघिदीपिकासनाथाम | 
नरपतिरतिवाहयांब शूब कचिद्समेतपुरस्कृतः rarer it 
The adjective jvalita is here significant. It means ‘ burning that is 
in flames’ and not bbasvat i. e. simply ' luminous. In another 
place it is described as asnebadipika ( R. 4, 75. ), indicating that the 
dispensability of oil was the speciality of this kind of lamp. 


9 Santanaka, This is another obscure name in the flora men- 
tioned by Kalidasa. Santanaka is described as a shade tree, the flowers 
of which were regarded auspicious, Its abode is in the Himalaya, 
Now, Rhododendron arbortum Sm., is a tree which grows abundantly 
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in the Himalaya, gives good, shade and bears beautiful flowers. 
This is most probably the Santanaka of Kalidasa. The meaning of 
the word suggests a profuse growth both of the individual and its 
progeny. The word Rhodolendron means tree-rose. Ordinary roses 
are shrubs but this is a tree with flowers as beautiful as those of the 
rose. It is well to remember that the wldrose-flow.r has only five 
petals, so also this Rhododendron. Only its petals are united, while 
those of the ordinary rose are free. The Rhododendron arborium 
does not grow anywhere else in India. 


Io ZAjlokalalà, Candanalata, Sahakaralata. These expressions 
are very puzzling. Prot. Upadhyaya calls them imaginary creepers. 
There is a better way of solving the puzzle. Looking to the con- 
textin which they occur, we observe that they are objects of 
comparison with brides. A bride is compared to a‘ lata’ anda 
bride-groom to a tree. Just asa bride leaves the support of her 
father or brother and seeks that of the bride-groom, a creeper leaves 
the support of one tree and takes that of another tree. That is the 
idea that is sought to be conveyed by the poet in the following 


stanza :— 
हस्तेन हस्त परिणहा बध्वा: स राजसनुः छतरां Tara | 
अनन्तराहोकलताप्रवाल प्राप्येव चुतः प्रतिपलबेन ॥ रघु० ७. २१ 





Here Indumati is Asokalatà i.e. a creeper supported by the Asoka 
tree, her brother being like the ASoka tree. Aja is like a mango tree, 
on which the Asoka-latà is now about to climb. A creeper, that 
first ascends an Asoka tree reaches its peripheral branches and then 
crawls over to a neighbouring mango tree, is here visualised. The 
simile is very charming and appropriate. The Pravala i. ¢, the 
tender shoots of the creeper catch hold of the new sprouts of the 
mango which are necessarily on its periphery. This is the “ pani- 
grahana,” that is giving and taking of hands in marriage. Some 
take the expression Agoka-lata to mean the Asoka tree as tender as 
a creeper. Butthere is certainly neither charm nor propriety in 
saying that two trees catch each other by their leaves. A creeper 
does certainly catch a tree by its tender shoots, The simile is not 
as evident elsewhere as itis here. But fully grasping its meaning 
here we extend its application elsewhere. 
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CONCLUSION 

I have here-to-fore tried to correct a few errors and mis. 
conceptions, and have tried to clear up some obscurities. I have 
disputed some identifications of plants. I have a dozen more 
examples of this kind, but they are not so important as those already 
dealt with. I have discussed most of these matters in the 
Mahérastra Sah:tya Patrika Nos. 86, 87 and 88. For information 
of readers I append only my conclusions in a tabular form. 


On the whole I may assert, that the more we try to fathom the 
depth of Kalidasa’s literature the more we are convinced that the 
poet was a close observer of Nature and has depicted Indian flora 
very truly. 


Sanskrit Name Botanical name 
Genus Species Author 
Aravinda Nymphea stellata Willd. 
Asana Bridelia retusa Spreng. 
Kumuda Nymphea alba Linn. 
Padma Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 
variety red 
Parijata Nictanthus arbor-tristis Linn. 
Pundarika Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 
variety white 
Puskara Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 
Bisa Brasenia peltata Pursh 
Mandira Calotropis gigantea R. Br. 
Rajiva Nymphea lotus Linn. 
Hemambhoja Nelumbium speciosum Willd, 


variety yellow 
Sallaki Shorea robusta Gaert. 


THE RGVEDIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


BY 
P. S. SASTRI 
(i) 


Fins Arts strive after the Beautiful and reveal it in their 
own ways. The measure of their excellence and their popularity 
directly dapend upon the degree of their manifestation of Beauty. 
Poetry being the crown of the Fine Arte, poetic Beauty is the 
quintessence of al] higher aesthetic values. “All Beauty is in 
perception or imagination ", in the fixed and heightened intuitions 
of the genius which can record and interpret’. At the same time 
it is not purely subjective; for Beauty is " that which has chara- 
cteristic or individual expressiveness for sense-perception or 
imagination, subject to the conditions of general or abstract expres 
ssjveness in fhe same medium’ Beauty demands harmony, 
regularity, unity,along with the characteristic expression for sense. 
It is above all a creation, a new individual expression in which a 
new feeling comes to exist ?. Beau!y, therefore, is full of sugges- 
tion. It is objective. As Hegel would have it, Beauty is the 
Idea as it shows itself to sense*. The Idea as such is ' the concrete 
world-process considered as a systematic unity’. The Idea 
finds the fullest non-sensuous expression of itself in the human 
intelligence, This Idea is unconsciously embodied in Nature, 
and consciously in Art, where it constructs for itself a inore 
adequate representation equally actual for sense. The formal 
principles of symmetry and balance, therefore qualify, rather than 
constitute, Beauty", And the best material for Fine Art is the 
divine in any live-form; in Nature, Mind is alive, while Nature 

is alive in Mind, or as Bosanquet would have it, the Finite Mind 


ety in 
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is the copula between the Absolute and Nature’. There isa 
systematic gradation in the revelation and manifestation of Beauty. 
The ideal of Beauty exhibits calm and serene majesty, beatific 
enjoy ment, and a * deediess and infinite self-repose’ *, 

According to Croce, Art is the expression of impression, and 
expression is identical with intuition.’ Expression is essential ; 
but it can only stand for feeling or Experience.‘ It can just 
vibrate our heart and unite it with our thought sothat we can 
pursue successfully “the atmosphere of infinite suggestion " 5, 
Therefore the Aesthetie Enjoyment is “ pleasure in the nature of a 
feeling or presentation, as distinct from pleasure in its momentary 
or expected stimulation of the organism ” *. 

( ii) 

It has been oft-repeated that Aasthetics in India has been 
confined only to Literature. But even a cursory glance into 
works like Sukra Niti, Visnudharmottara, Manasira, will reveal 
that the Indian Genius carried investigations of Beautiful into 
all the Fine Arts systematically. Even in Sanskrit literature we 
ccme across references to painting and other Fine Arts, and to the 
Beauty of Nature. As atypical example we can take the great 
poet, Kalidasa, who while describing Parvati observes : 

" Unmllitam tülikayeva citram 
siryamsubhir bhinnam ivdravindam 
babhiiva tasya8 caturasrasobhi 
vapur vibhaktam navayauvanena " *, 
Beauty is revealed through the painters brush. It does not mean 
that it was non-existing prior to this. It was alive as the thought 
of the painter. The brush is only an instrument. But his thought 
is subjective , and Beauty is never perfect or complete in itself as 
long as itis associated with a human personality ; for Beauty is 
tbe Concrete Universal, the fact of the Universe. Itis the spirit. 


! Principle of Individuality, Lecture X. 

£ Hegel: Aesthetik, I. 237, 388 Eto., 

s Aesthetic ( Translation by D. Ainsle ). 

5 Three Lectures on Aesthetic by Bosanquet, p. 37. 

8 A.C. Bradley : Poetry for Poetry’s Sake. 

¢ Bosanquet: History, p. 7. Cf. Abhinavagupta’s olassic interpetation of 
Bharata’s Rasa Sitrain Abhinava Bharati. Abhinava’s is an advance over 
Bosanquet’s. Jagannütha warks a further advance over Abhinava. 

t Kumira-Ssmbhava, ].99. 
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It is objective. Hence the poet compares her Beauty to the flower 
that blossoms when the rays of the sun touch it. Human associa- 
tion prevents fhe full manifestation of Beauty ’. That is, unlike 
Hegel, Kalidasa finds, in Nature a true type of Beauty. Human 
form might be most beautiful, but it does not deny the possibility 
of its manifestation in Nature. On the other hand, the objectivity 
of Beauty implies that the finite personality should be Jost in it’, 
There is Beauty in the Lotus and the rays only make it conscious 
of its purpose. Butthis Beauty is one, & c:ncrete whole, & system. 
It is not an aggregate of Beautiful parts; for Beauty beautifies 
the parts. ê. Beauty is elusive and suggestive’. In other words, 
according to Kalidasa, Beauty is the creative act of the aesthetic 
consciousness of the Absolute. This he calls ‘Lalita Srsti’ in 
Raghuvamsa (6.37 ), and ' Lalita Vijidna’ in Malavikágnimitre 
(2.3). This very idea underlies his statement in Kumirs- 
Sambhava that Siva is" Naisthika Sundarah” (5.62) Beauty 
is spiritual. 


In these observations and others on the same subject, Kalidass 
is faithfully interpreting the Upanisadic thought. In the Upani- 
sads tha Absolute is spoken of as Santam, Sivam, Sundaram”, 
Again we hear of the Absolute as“ Sat, Cid, Ananda”. Jn the 
philosophical Janguage Existence and Consciousness have & 
place, for they define the Nature of Reality. The Religious and the 
philosophic experiences are the higher ones where the Absolute is 
experienced. But when the Real is described as Ananda, we have 
every reason to conclude that according to the Upanisadic seers, 
Ananda or the Aesthetic experience is the third higher expereince 5, 
That is, the Upanisadic Absolute is Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 





w g 


! Cf.“ Mukham apy unnamitam na cumbitam tu" (S&kuntala, 322) 
This is best annotated by Keats in his Ode on a Grecian urn 
“She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. For ever wilt thou 
love and she be fair!” 

s Cf. Na jane bhoktadram kam iha sam upasthüsyati vidhih" ( Sakuntala, 
2.30 ) 

38 Cf."Kim iva hi madhurág&8m mandanam nakrptinim ” ( Sakuntala, .]7) 
See also " Ábharanasyübharagam. ... ... " ( VikramorvaSiyam, 2.3) 

4 Cf." Prabhá taralam jyotih " ( S&kuntala .22 ) 

5 Jagann&ütha, therefore, is correct in interpreting ‘Raso vai sah’ in 

purely sesthetio terms. 
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The Upanisads represent the speculative, metaphysical and 
mystical aspeots of the vedio culture in to far as this culture is 
enshrined specially in Rgveda. Just as Kālidāsa is the finest 
representative of the vedic culture in the classical times, so does 
the Rgveda stand for the culture of that Age in its entirety. Of 
the two higher experiences symbolised by “Sat” and“ Cit’ we 
have the best exposition in the philosophic and the Mystic hymns 
of Rgveda and in the wisdom of the Upanisads. Of the third 
higher experience symbolised by Ananda, we have the hest exposi: 
tion in Taittirlya Upanisad and in the aesthetic activity of 
Revedic seers. 


The seers of Rgveda took themselves justly to be poets ofa 
very high order’. The perceptual and intuitive observation and 
apprebension of truth or Reality as Beauty constitutes the poetic 
experience. The Rgvedic poet beheld Beauty in his environment, 
in Nature that Gentle Mother of human life and existence. 
He experienced the Reality immanent in the Actuality as Beauti- 
ful. He realised that the human being conforms to the realisation 
of the eternal aet of the will of the spirit. So the Individual was 
felt to be Beautiful. He began recognising his aesthetic exper 
rience and artistic creations to be the Copula between the Absolute 
and himself”. Hence his songs became Beautiful. These songs 
manifest Thought, Reality or Spirit ; and consequently the Beauti- 
ful was identified with Reality, Absolute, Spirit, Thought. That 
this was the Rgvedic concept of Beauty can be proved, from a 
close study of the passages ocourring in the hymns. 


There are many passages in Reveda dealing with the concept 
of Beauty. Whenever a definite problem is attempted or an 
enunciation of a technical branch of knowledge is undertaken, we 
generally observe anew terminology cropping up. In the same 
way the Rgvedio seers employed certain technical words when 
they had to refer to the degrees of Beauty. Some of the words are: 

Psaras, Pesas, Apsas, Drs, Sri, Vapus, 
Valgu, Sriyas, Bhadra, Bhand, Caru, Priya, 


| See Proceedinge, AL O, NUJ, QJMS, ABORI. 
£ Of "Kavih kavitv& divi rüpam sajat” The poet gives a shape to the 
Infinite ; that is, like the Individual the poem too is ‘ finite-infinite ’ 
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Ripa, Kalyana, Subb, Citra, Darégata, SvSdu. 
Ranva, V&ma, Yaksa, Adbhuta. 


Pischel has examined the words Apsas, Pesas and Psaras to 
evaluate the Rgvedic concept of Beauty! A more systematic 
attempt of the same was made by Oldenberg in his essay on 
“ Vedie words for ‘ Beautiful’ and ‘ Beauty ’ and the Vedic sense 
of the Beautiful ” ®, 


( iii) 


Oldenberg examined fourteen words of Rgveda having a 


bearing on Beauty. His contention can he briefly summed up as 
follows :— 


* Dré and Sri refer to that which is pleasing to the view. 
Sriyas rests upon the body. (2. 0. ]; 3. 38. 4; 9, 94. 4), Bhadra 
means bearing happiness, and it represents an object or person 
whose sight brings gladness or joy. It is‘ pleasing possession.’ 
Bhand is closely associated with Bhadra. Caru stands besides 
Priya, and mea:s delightful, lovable. Bhadra means that which 
bestows happiness, while Cdru is that which is pleasing or that 
which creates à sensation of pleasure Thus Cüru refers also to the 
beauty of apperance. Kaíyápa refers to the personal beauty of 
human or divine beings. Subh gives the idca of self-adornment, 
finery and display. It is an externa! attribute of the being. Vapus 
describes the brilliant, beautiful sights. There is the conception 
of wonder around this word as can be seen from its association 
with Ciira and Darsata, Valgu denotes the springing or undulating 
motion in joy, and hence it brings forth the skilfal, felicitous 
movement. Jar$ata, Rupa, and Svádu also refer to the physical 
perception. Ranva denotes the beautiful, something which is filled 
with well-being, satisfection or which is connected with it. It can 
also refer to the subject who experiences this state ot mind. Vüma 
describes those things in the attainment of which one rejoices 
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! Vedische studien I. 308-38 ; IT. 3-25; IIT. :95-98. 
2 Originally published in Göttingen, I98. 
English translation by the author himself appeared in Rtipaw, No. 32, 
Oct, ]927, pp, 98-]2]. 
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or would wish to rejoice. Citra also belongs to the realm of percep. 
tion, though there is an inkling of the inner spiritual perception."” 


The enquiry here is considerably limited. At the same time it 
presupposes many things. Words like Svddu, Priya and Bhand 
have been interpreted in a way that igs contrary to the spirit of 
Vedic Sanskrit. By no stretch of imagination can they be sepa- 
rated from the idea of denoting the Aesthetic consciousness or 
experience. Subh and Sriyas are relegated to the decorative parl- 
our, while in reality they speak of the stuff out of which the 
skein of Beauty is revealed. Citra and Darégata directly refer to 
the objectivity of Beauty, while Vapus connotes the idea of the 
sublime along with Yaksa, Gandharra and Adbhuta. Oldenberg 
likes to interpret in his own way for he proceeds On certain assum- 
ptions. Asit has been shown previously,” here also one can 
very well find his unwillingness to accept the Vedic passages at 
their actual value. And like Bloomfield, he too is not afraid of 
contradicting himself in the same paragraph. 


Having arrived at certain conclusions regarding the words, 
Oldenberg proceeds to examine the concept of Beauty itself in 
Reveda. His interpretation of the terms denoting Beauty is not 
only false and unacceptable, but contrary to the spirit of the 
Samhita. Consequently his conclusions regarding the concept of 
Beauty in Rgveda, based on his own false analysis, are, to quote 
Geldner, '" 8 piece of Oldenbergian Phantasy. " 


He finds that the " life and beauty of the human form did not 
as yet appeal to the posts of the Rgveda.’' There is here an 
“admiring joy in the beauty of nature.” Beauty is given in its 
grandeur and in utter simplicity. There is “ beauty of force and 
greatness, of swift motion, of light, of the milder charms of the 
dawn, of the victorious strength of the rays of the sun and the 
fire, Tae poet first saw “° beauty in human form and in the appear- 
aace of the Gods that resembled human beings.” He saw it 
again in nature and in the ‘ works of human skill, above all in 
poetry, his own production. ° There is a ‘ fondness for rich adorn- 
ment.’ And finally, Oldenberg declares that there is no mention 


| Rüpam 32. 98-5. 
£ Bee NUJ on the ' Origin of Songs of Rgveda. ' 
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of the word which denotes physical beauty ina manner which 
cannot be mistaken.’ 

Then follows another line of argument which can be summa- 
rised in the following words: The conception of Beauty in Reve- 
dic timesis not very great, since Beautiful is never placed in 
India on a par withthe universal forces.2 The prefix ‘Su-’ inthe 
words like ‘ SupeSas’ only denotes ‘ a very ancient expression of 
estimation of values, in which there is as yet no distinction bet- 
ween the practical, aesthetic, and moral appreciations,’ Just as 
his comrade-at-arms, Winternitz, fondly held that the Rgvedio 
seer could not distinguish between an epic, a lyric and a ballad ‘, 
so did Oldenberg imagine that the Rgvedic concept of Beauty is 
deeply intertwined with the practical and moral values. There 
was no Clear coception of Beauty, but only a hazy one where the 
senses enjoy a prominent place. “The Beauty of which the Vedic 
singer dreamt evidently contained a strong admixture of brilli- 
ance, pomp and ornamentation.’ Here possessions and wealth 
are included. It is ‘an imparting of Beauty’. 


Before we examine these contentions, we should remember 
that the Rgevedic poet never endowed his deity, save the Maruts, 
with the human frame. And though Pargiter is enabled to postu- 
late tho origin of Idols here, it is rather difficult to arrive at this 
conclusion. The Rgvedic seer is preoccupied more with the spirit 
behind the apperances; and to him “the more the universe is spiri- 
tual the more is it Real.” The oscidental Vedic pandits err in 
many a way because of their refusal to understand this Rgvedic 
thought, because of their fondness to read Panthoism into the 
Samhit& The seer talks of a vision and of an experience. He ena- 
bles us to comprehend it imaginatively. We cannot visualise the 
deity in a human shape ; nor can we know the actual form of the 
deity. Yet we do have the intellectual and imaginative feeling 
of Beauty. The most common limbs that are referred to are the 
hands, eyes, cheek and chin. At times the hair and the dress too 





I RUpam, $2. ]i6-9, 

3 lbid.p. ll. 

$ Jbid.p.ll9, 

4 Some problems of Indian Literature. 
$ Rpam, 82, pp. \0l, 04. 
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acquire prominence. All the same bis preoccupation is not with 
the anthropomorphic deity, but with the transcendent and imme- 
pent spiritual Reality. 


Oldenberg’s insistence on the superior Beauty of the human 
form is directly traceable to that influence of Hegel whose aesthe- 
tic has no place for Natural Beanty. Only since Turner, the 
European Mind began to cttach greater significance tothe Beauty 
of Nature; and it is no wonder that Oldenberg treats the Beauty 
of Nature enunciated by the Rgvedic poet to be formal, Jt is that 
peculiar Hegelian insistence on the supremacy of the Concrete 
Universal as embodied only i: the Individual. 


But Oldenberg exhibits lapses. He too nods like Homer, but 
without Homer’s sublimity in doing so. At one place he tacitly 
assumes that the “life and beauty of the human form did not as 
yet appeal to the poets of the Reveda.’ A few linés later he 
states forgetting this statement: The poet first saw ‘beauty in 
human form and inthe appearance of the Gods that resembled 
human beings’. ‘ Hesaw it againin Nature’. The consistency 
in these statements can he familiar only to Oldenberg, or to 
Bloomfield who spoke a similar language of self contradiction with 
reference to the Poetry and the Religion of Rgveda. The fact is 
that these occidental scholars are aware of the conceptions of the 
seers, But they do not want to admit these canceptions or to 
build them into a connected system. They alone know why they 
want to proceed in this way. 


In the same way does Oldenberg proceed in maintaining how 
every conceivable word refers only to physical Beauty or to the 
form; and this discussion is given an epitaph by himin the 
words; ‘there is no mention of the word which denotes physical 
beauty in a manner which cannot be mistaken’. And yet he has 
taken pains to read into the 3amhità something which he is sure 
he can not find. Still he says that in the vedic concept of Beauty 
the senses alone are prominent, 


The next attack is on the concept of Beauty in the History of 
India asa whole. According to him the Indian Mind never 
considered Beauty as a universal force, but mixed it up with the 
practical and other forms of activity, Thisisa wilful distortion 
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of truth, To take but one example the Upanisads speak of the 
Absolute as ‘ Sat,’‘ Cit,’ ahd ‘Ananda.’ These three respectively 
stand for Truth, Goodness and Beauty which alone are universal 
forces even according to Hegel and his followera. The Indian 
Mind seized upon this truth long long before the European Mind 
came to exist. And this fact has bsen eufficlently made clear in 
the pages of the present work. 


Hence arises the necessity to reinterpret {he words examined 
by Oldenberg and others, 8o that one can formulate the Rgvedie 
concept of Beauty. ' 


(iv) 
The grand scenery presented by al:uge mountain or a bewitch- 
ing valley thrusts itself upon the individual whether he wills it 
or not, Sometimes a finer perception can evoke this experience 


even when the presented object is too familiar, as in the case of 
the * Daffodils’ which made Wordsworth sing : 


‘They flash upon the inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude. ” 
Aweand fear, wonder and astonishment, an inexplicable but 
enchanting Beauty and Love constitute our experience at this 


stage. Sach is the sublime which is one of the profoundest 
Aesthetic experiences. 


In Rgveda this idea is expressed to a great extent by the words 
‘ Vapus’ and‘ Yaksa.’ For example: 
" Avardhayant subhagam sapta yahvih 
Svetam jajhánam arusam mahitva 


SiSuam na játam abhyárur 88 ४ 
deviso agnim janiman vapusyan” (3, I. 4) 


‘The seven rivers developed Agni: he was white at birth and 
grew red gradually; like mares running to their newly born 
Child, the gode were astonished at bis birth.’ Here the origin and 
development of Agni presents a proceas that includes the evolu: 
tion of the red colour from the white one, Thisin its turn gives 
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rise to the idea of Fire coming out of water. Apparently this is 
contrary to experience. And it is heightened by the fact that the 
Gods are compared to the Mares. The cumulative effect is one of 
swe, fear, and reverence. Itis sublime or Vapus, for a normal 
thing is seen as supernormal. Again, 


* Idam vapur nivacanam janása$ 
caranti yan nadyas tasthur ápah 


dve yad Im bibhrto mátur anye 
iheha jate yamy& sabandha” (5. 47. 5). 


“ The waters stand firm, but the rivers flow ; this secret knowledge 
is sublime ( Vapus); separate from his mother, two support him, 
closely united twins.” The sun is hidden in the waters of the 
sea; he rises from the waters, which represent the unfathomable 
law of Nature. Aditi, the mother of the sun, is invisible. 
Heaven and Harth are the twins which are sundered apart. But 
the poetic intuition comprehenis Reality as all-inclusive. 
Heaven and Earth haves common origin. That is, they have 
their context only in the concrete coherent system of Reality. 
It is this Reality that is truly sublime. This sublimity resta 
upon knowledge, the knowledgo derived from Experience. 
Then again another seer says: 
“Sa me vapus chadayad asvinor yo 
ratho virukmán manas& yujáoah" (6. 49. 5). 


The fact that the chariot of the ASvins is yoked with the mind 
is a delighting sublimity. A chariot requires only horses. But 
these gods have a chariot that employs thought instead of 
horses. It is only thought or Aesthetic Imagination which is 
Supreme Reason that can fathom Reality and comprehend the 
multiplicity as belonging tc the system. ‘The sublimity belongs 
to the nature of thought. Thought here is not discursive, but 
synthetic, since it yokes or unites the objects to form a system. 
Another post observes : 


“ Vapur nu tao cikituge oid astu 

samünam n&ma dhenu patyamanam 

martesy anyad dohase pipaya 

sakro chukram duduhe prénir fdhah '' (6, 66, 4 ), 
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‘One swells among mankind for milk, and Préni has milked her 
bright udder only once. But the general name of a cow is given 
to all. And even to the wise this wil! still be sublime ”. Prsni 
is the heavenly cow and the Maruts are her children. She has 
milked her udder only when they were born. She alone deserves 
the name of a cow, since only her children fertilise the Earth. 
But we have many cows and thus the word ‘cow’ is indis- 
oriminately applied. Consequently, sublimity demands propriety 
or Aucitya; it is based on the apprehension of the characteristic 
and the significant. 
Then again, 
" Tad in me chafi-ad vapuso vapustaram 
putro y aytiánam pitror adhlyati 
Jay& patim vahati vagnun& sumat 


purhsa id bhadro vahatuh pariskrtah '' (0, 32. 3). 

' More sublime must seem to me. When the son duly cares for 
his parents’ line, the wife attracts the husband. With a shout 
of joy the man’s auspicious marriage is performed aright’. The 
individual learns the wisdom of his father and desires to preserve 
his family in order he might carry on the torch of learning 
and culture to the future ages. With this idea he marries. And 
marriage, therefore, aims not at physical or carnal lust, but at 
spiritual communion. In the language of Kathopanisad and 
Kalidaisa’s Dusyanta, Marriage should not be based on 
Preyas, but only on Srey as. When Sreyas becomes the enl ivening 
principle, the institution of Marraige really becomes sublime. 
Sreyas is only another name for the spiritual factor in existence, 
As such, True sublimity is spiritual. 


These illustrations prove that Vapus in the Rgveda means 
sublimity. And sublimity means (i) Respect and fear for the 
pirit, (ii) Experience and knowledge of Reality; (iii) Synthe- 
tic thought that comprehends the Real as & coherent system ; (iv) 
Apprehension of the characteristic and the significant as one; and 
(v) Perception of the spiritual in life. 


( v) 
Yakea is interpreted by von Roth as ‘a supernatural being,’ 
‘spectral apparition.’ Grassmann takes it to mean ‘those who 
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break forth quickly the flood of light,’ ‘glittering meteor. f 
Bergaigne gives ‘supernatural apparitions.’ Ludwig, after 
Sdéyana, means ‘feast,’ ‘festival.’ Deussen states * Wondrous 
thing,’ ‘prodigy.’ Bloomfield and Oldenberg pre'er ‘ spirit. ’ 


Geldner observes that in some places Yaksa is something dre- 
aded or detested as sin, and in other places something pleasant 
to the eyes; it is found in nature’? and in the breast of men. 
And, therefore, he gives the following meanings: (l) Astcnish- 
ment, Surprise, Cariosity ; (2) Wonder, Mystery ; (3) Wonder, 
Piece of Art, Magician;(4) Sorcery, or Witchceraft; (5) Encha- 
nitment, Transformation. (6) Trick, Imposture, Illusion; (7) 
Power of working Miracles, Miraculous Cure, Healthy Magic; 
(8) Object of wonder or Curiosity; (9) Wonderful Creature; 
(I0) Festiva]; (li) Prodigy in Nature’. 


Yaksa in classicul Sanstrit is a semi-divine heing of rare 
Beauty enjoying a love for Riches and pomp; that is, he isa 
contradiction in terms. He is both the Thesis and the Antithesis. 
Exactly in the same way does the Sublime remain,since it includes 
in itself the feelings of fear and respect. It is a strange or unique 
synthesis. And the Regvedic Conception is not far from this, 
though a slightly different evaluation is offered to us in the 
Samhita 

One seer observes : 

" Amür& VisSvà Vrsanávimà vàm 
na yüsu citram dadr$e na yakgam '' (7.6 5 ). 


Something strange was perceived and this is described as Yaksa. 
A thing is strange Only when it contradicts itself. Hence do 
we read: 
“ Naksgatram pratnam aminac carisnu 
YaksasyAdhyaksam tavisam brhantam ”’ (0.88.3 ). 


The sun is called the Adhyaksa or the over-lord of the Yaksa or 
the sublime which is supernatural. The sublime is itself the 
supernatursl and the sun isthe overlord of this sublime, for the 





l Atharva Veda il, 6,4. 
® Vijasaney! Samhita, 34.2, 
3 Vediache Studien, ITI. pp, i26-43. 
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aun is feared for his heat and respected for his warmth and light. 
Again, 


" M& ta enasvanto ysksin bhujema 
Yandhism& viprah stuvate varitham " (7.88.6 ). 


Varupa js a Yaksin, besides being a Mayin (6.48.I) Varuna is 
the guardian of Rta, the spiritual principle of the Universe. He 
is Yaksin or sublime, because people are afraid of him as the 
cosmic Law ; they love him as the spiritual principle. That is, 
Varuna ia the synthesis of the Good and the Right; and hence a 
Yaksin and a Máyin. 


Brhaspati is a Yaksabhrt : 


" Asya Sloko diviyate prthivyám 
atyo na yamsad yaksgabhrd vicet&h "' (.90.4 ) 


Here also the Law of prayer is as abstract Oras concrete as 
Varuna. The Good and the Right are related in him as knowledge 
and Prayer. It is this unification that brings sbout the sublimity 
of Brhaspati. 


Still more sublime is the conception of the Beautiful and 
Romantic Maruts as sublime: 


' Atyáso na ye marutabh svafico 
Yaksadrso na Subhayanta mary&h 


Te harmyesth&h Sisavo na Subhra 
Vatsiso na prakrilinah payodh&h ” ( 7.56.6 ). 


The Maruts are swift as horses, they deck purifying themselves 
( Subhayanta ) like youths who are like " Yaksadráas ". According 
to Geldner. here it means ° Youths at a festive gathering’. But 
" YaksadrSah " only means they are sublime and are objects of 
Experience and Knowledge. That is, sublimity is truly objective. 
It is only when its antithesis is associated with it that it becomes 
also subjective, only to transcend these subjective and objective 
values in the final synthesis. 


Thus Yaksa also denotes sublimity, but here it implies ( i) self- 


contradictory in the sense that it evokes in the speotator a con- 
i3 [ Apnals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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tradictory or conflicting emotion ; ( ii ) Unification of fear and love; 
( iii) Synthesis of Good and Right; and (iv) Objective. 


(vi) 


The Gandharva protects the dwelling place of Soma, andthe 
generation of the Gods; he is Adbhuta or Sublime. 


“ Gandharva itth& padam asya raksati 
Pati devanim janimany adbhutah ” ( 9.83.4. ). 


The fact that Gandharva is made to protect the Divine that 
sustaius him, is the point of sublimity. That is, the sublime 
consists in the dissociation of the substantive and its adjective. 
The substantive rejects the Adjective for it does not fit into the 
context. The Gandbarva represents the splendour and the majesty 
of the sun, along with the reposing calmness of the Moon. The 
co-existence of splendour and quietude is inconceivable by 
thought; but yet it is possible for it oan be experienced. Hence 
he i8 Adbhuta ; he presents an iuner discord, the violation of the 
principles of Objectivity and Individuality. 


The Gandharva is the guardian of Soma and the second husband 
of the virgins, though his ward is the first. Thatis, the sublime 
is beyond time and it does not change. Yet there is change 
within it. The wise lick with their thoughts the waters that are 
in the firm place of the Gandharva: 


“Tayor id gbrtavat payo vipr& rihanti dhitibhih 
Gandharvasya dhruve pade” (], 22. ]4) 


The poetic intuition licks or experiences the sublimity or Gan- 
dharvs, only as long as the sublime is objective and unchanging. 


Tha seer moved in spirit and beheld the Gandharvas procee~ 
ding with their Vayukegas: 


" ApaSyam atra manass jaganvin 
vrate Gandharván api v&áyukes&n " (3. 38. 6). 


The Vayukegas are an apparent impossibility ; but yet they agree 
with the intuitive apperception. Consequently the sublime invol- 
ves a contradiction of the empirical fact only to ensure greater 
harmony and fuller richness, 
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The moon is the divine Gandharva of the floods: 


'" Apám Gandharvam divyam nroaksasam 
gomam visvasya bhuvanasya rajase ” (9. 86. 36 ). 


And yet we are told at another place that the waters are in the 
firm place of the Gandharva, In other words the sublime is 
changeless though there is change within it. Though the Gan- 
dharva is a lover, his path is Rta: 


" Agnir gándharviIm pathyám rtasya ” (0, 80, 6) 
The unification of Love and Law is, therefore, another important 
feature of the sublime. This divine being inspires the thoughts 
so that we may distinguish truth from falsehood (0. 39. 5). 
And the sear moves across the paths of the Apsarasas, 
Gandharvas, and Mrgas. 


'" Apsarasám gandharvánám mrgán&m carane caran 
४६९६ ketasy& vidvánt sakh& svádur madintamah "’ 
(0. 36. 6). 
There he becomes the friend and enjoys the Aesthetic ecstasy. 
Here is the transport to higher realms along with fear and 
respect, the true definition of the sublime. 
( vii) 

Next we have to examine the words that refer to the various 
aspects of Beauty. First we have ' Apsas’. Von Roth interprets 
' Apsas ' by ' cheek ' or ' some other part of the body ' ; Bóhtlingk 
by 'forehead', or 'face '; Weber and Grassmann by ‘ breast’; 
Ludwig by 'face' 'cheek' and in 8. 45. 5, by ‘waist’; and 
Indian tradition by ' form ' or ' rüpa *. 

This word is applied to Usas twice in the text. Inl. 24. 7 
we read: 

“ Jayeva patya uSati suv&sah 

usd hasreva ni rinite apsah 
‘Like a well-dressed beloved in love to her lover, does Usas 
unmask her beauty ( apsah ) like a ‘hasr&’, Taking for granted 
that ‘ hasr&’ and ‘ Yos& Bhadr&’ refer to courtezans, Pischel first 
interpreted * Apsah’ ag‘ cheek ’, ‘forehead ’, ‘face’, ‘countenance’ ’. 
But hers and in 

3! Vedisohe Studien, J, 8l0, 
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* Prati tva Savas! vadad 

gir&v apso na yodhisat (8. 45. 5), 
Sayana gave the meanings as ‘ Ripa’, Darsanlya, ' ' Hasrá, only 
means ‘a smiling maiden’. The other passage is: 


“ Esa pratic! duhitaé divo nrn 
Yoseva bhadr& ni riplte apsah " (5.80.6 ). 


‘ Standing before mortals, this daughter of the Heavens unmasks 
her beauty (apsah ) like a happy woman. " Bhadrà, need not be 
taken to mean ‘ lusty’ with Geldner and Pischel. 

We have ' Dirghapsah’ as the epi:het of a cart, and ‘ Sahasra- 
pssh ’ as that of the sacrifice: 

" Ratho vám mitrávaruná dirghápsáh 

sy ümagabhastih süro nüádyaut '' ( . 22. 5 ). 

“ Ápo na maksü sumatir bhav& nah 

sahasrāpsäh prtandgan na yajüah " (9. 88. 7 ), 
Séyana interprets them as ‘ Ati vistrta ripa’ and ‘ Bahu riipa. ’’ 
Here the Beautiful is comprehended as Extension or all-inclu- 
sive; that is, Beauty is all-inclusive. There is nothing outside 
Beauty, Assuch Apsah means only Beauty as objective. Like a 
smiling maiden ugas unmasks her Beauty. This Beauty is not 
piysical, but psycho-physical at the same time. It is ‘Lavanya’ 
that is immanent and transcendent at the same time. 

( viii) 

The next word is ' Paaras,’ Hillebrandt, Ludwig and Benfey 
interpret it as ‘food’, or ‘meat’; Von Roth as‘ favourite dish’, 
‘enjoyment’ or ‘ feast’; Grassmann aa ‘ meal’, ‘ repast’, ‘feast’ 
or ‘treat’; and Saéyana as ‘p&niya’,' anna’, ‘bhaksana’ and so 
on, We have ‘ Devapsarastama? ' ' Madhupsaras?', 'Supsara- 
stoma’ and other compound formations. The word ‘ Psara’ is 

found in 


Ee re rr ae er ee ee | Open. ay nine SUES, quiet कि, hele Chet bm appe uci के, 





' 9. 204.5. ‘Sa no medsngm pata indo 

devapsar&ü asi " 
9. 05,5. “Sa no harinim pata indo 

devapsaras tamah " 

७ 4, 83.3. Te vajo vibhva rbhur indravanto 

madhupsaraso no avantu yajfiam ”, 

& 8, 26.24, " Tvam hi supsarastamam 

nrsadanesu hümahe " 
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‘* Mahi psarah sukrtam somyam Madhirvl 
gavyitir aditer rfam yate ’’ (9. 74. 3); 


**4 vacyasva mahi psaro vrsendo 
dyumnavattamah ” (9. 2. 2); 


*" Kadhàá rádháma sakháyah stomam mitrasy áryamnah 
mahi psaro varunasya” (l. 4l. 7 ). 


Here we find the term associated directly with the inherent 
Beauty as revealed in the appearance or form or shape; that is, 
beauty as relative to existence or expression is stressed here. 
Consequently ' Devapsaras' is the ' Divine expression of Beauty ' 
and ‘Supsarastama’ is the ‘ best expression of Beauty.’ And, 
therefore, in the Rk 


éé 


Asüta prsSnir mahate ranàya 

tvegam ayásám marutáàm anikam 

te sapsardso  janayantabhvam 

&d it svadhám isiràm pary apasyan’’ (]. 68. 9 ). 


it means the same. 


These passages, therefore, do rot state simply the ‘form’ or 
the ‘object’ as Pischel thought. They indicate that Beauty, 
which is Reality or Truth, expresses itself through a finite 
medium. In this expression there are grades or degrees for it 
differs according to the medium selected. Thus Beauty is not 
purely abstract; for it has a reference to form with which it 
achieves a unity or Ananyatva. 


(ix) 
Following Pischel were we to interpret * Psaras’ as ‘form |, 
then ' Apsaras ' would mean ‘ formless.’ Pische], of course, draws 
a significant comparison in this connection with Vayu who is 
conceived as Beautiful iu the Sarmiit&!. ‘Apsarasas’ are the 
celebrated nymphs of Beauty and Loveliness. To imagine that 
they are ' formless, ' as dces Pischel, i& to run contrary to Aesthe- 
e tic experience. 
| Vedische Studien, IIT, 95-98, 
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The Apsarasa is the ocean nymph (Samudriy& spy& yos) 
wedded to the Gandharva of the floods’. She smiles sweetly and 
supports her lover in the sublimest heaven’, Here we have evi- 
dently a subtle reference to the graceful and charming expression 
of Beauty that evokes feelings of love and life. Hence the Apsa- 
rasa here is the embodiment of objective Beauty. 


The Apsarasas fly like red kine and low like milch cows’. 


They fly like scared snakes in terror, and like chariot horses when 
the car touches them*. Here we are told that Beauty is just like 
a serpent in a way; and Browning speaks of the ‘ Serpentining ’ 
Beauty of a lady. That is, Beauty attracts human adoration, but 
discards mortal touch. It is this that constitutes spiritual Beauty. 
While Purdravas could not adore this sublime Beauty, the Apsa- 
ras fled like the first dawn‘, still flashing brilliant like the fal- 
ling lightning*. The Apsarasas are said to exhibit the Beauty of 
their bodies like swans. But the actual RK reads: 


'* Yad āsu marto amrtasu nisprk 

sam kson{bhih kratubhir na prnkte 

tà atayo na tanvah Sumbhata sváà 

aSvàso na krllayo dandaSánàh " ( \0. 95,9). 


" The bodies of these damsels are purified, decorated or sganctified 
( Sumbhata ) like those of the swans. Therefore they bite and nib- 
ble like horses in play when a mortal wooes these Immortals. ” 


(x) 


Then there is the word ‘ Sri’ which has been variously inter- 
preted. Itis used as ‘auspicious or evoking respect’ in classical 


|! R. V. X.. 20, 4 Etc, 
8 R.V.X. 23. 5: 
“ Apsarā jram upa fSismiy&p& 
Yosa bibbarti parame vyoman.” 
8 R. V. X. 95. 6. 
“ TA afijayo arupayo na sasruh 
Briye givo na dhenavo 'navanta "., 
4 R, V. X. 95.8. 
* Apa sma mat tarasanti na bhujyus 
tā atra san rathaspyéo ndévah”. 
& R. V. X. 95. 2. 
& R, V. X. ]0, 95, 0. 
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literature. It. does not refer to ornamentation or to any other 
external aspect of Beauty. It denotes simply the Beautiful. It is 
interesting in Aesthetics to enquire the relation between the 
Beautiful object and its ornamentation. How is the decoration 
related to the decorated ? Before we decide this, we have to find 
out whether the so called ‘decorated’ requires any ‘decoration.’ Do 
the decorations actually beautify the object? Or do the Beauti- 
ful obejects make the alamkaras Beautiful? One poet observes 
that the rays make even the unlovely (aSsriram ) look beautiful 
(supratikam ): 


४ Yüyam gàvo medayathà krSam cid 
aSrlIram cit krnuthà supratikam " (6. 28. 6 ). 


This is a significant verse giving us the opinion held by the seers 
of Rgveda on the relation between the Beautiful and its Alam- 
küras. Even that which is not Beautiful ( a$rlram ) is made to 
appear Beautiful by the rays. In this hymn the word ' gávah' 
does not mean ‘ the cows,’ but ‘the rays of light of the dawns.’ 
Usas in Rgveda primarily stands for Aesthetic Beauty, and secon- 
darily for the Dance of consciousness or the Cosmico Dance. There» 
fore everything, even the Non-Beautiíul] becomes Beautiful in 
the realm of Fine Art. And Kālidāsa echoed this idea when he 
naively observed : 


“yad yat sādhu na, citre syāt kriyate 
tat tad anyathā. ” ! 


It is not the Álamkára that makes an object Beautiful. On the 
other hand, the Beautiful transforms into itself even the Alam- 
k&ras. Therefore according tothe Revedic seers, Beauty belongs to 
Fine Arts; and outside the Fine Arts there is no Beauty. Hence 
do we read in ‘Sukra Niti Sara: 


“ Sastra mAnena yo ramyah 
ga ramyo nanya eva hi. ®” 
And Abhinavagupta observes: 


] AbhijnBnaéGkuntalam, 6.4. 
2 Sukranitisara, 4. 4,04, 
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'" Sarvánugrüábakam hi S$&stram iti ny&y&t 

tena n&iy& eva 78858, no Joke, K&ávyam ca 

ráiyam eva! " 
Hence the Beautiful cannot be defined in terms of its Alarnk&ras, 
It j8 self-existent and selí-aubsistent. It is self-complete and 
all inclusive. It is the Spirit or Reality manifesting through 
expression or finitude, 


At the same time it is quite possible that a Beautiful object 
can be disfigured by ornamentation. This takes place when the 
decoration doces not fit in with the decorated : in the language of 
metaphysics when the substantive rejects the adjective. A. gar: 
ment can make a man unlovely ( agrira): 


** ASrirá tanür bhavati 
rusatl papayamuy& ” (0, 85, 30). 
(xi) 
The vedic poets also speak of Alamk&ras or the form of Beauty, 
the form which involves the relation between parts and the whole. 
A certain amount of artistic effort can be seen in a beautiful 


object. We are told that all kinds of Beauty ( Visva Srih) are 
decked ( pipise ) on the bodies of the Maruts: 


* Nrmna Sirsasv üyudhà rathesu vo 
vi$và vah $rlr adhi tanüsu pipise " ( 5. 57. 6 ). 


Here the poet is referring more to the formal graces that stand as 
appendages, as the dress of an individual, and not as his skin. 
Hence be is emphasising the point that the decorations made to 
the Beautiful are like the clothes one puts on. That is the Alam- 
karas do not constitute the Beautiful, nor do they develop the 
Beautiful. In a word, they are not essential. Hence itis that a 
poet observes that a beautiful ornament enriches Beauty that is 


already inherent. 
*' Srestham vah peso adhi dháyi darsatam " (4. 36. 7 ). 
The inherent Beauty of an object is always objective and can be 
apprehended as such ( dargam ), The ornament ( pessh ) is simply 
tagged on to it, Another informs us : 


! Abhinavs Bhürati. 
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" Surukme hi supe&as&dhi $riy& virijatah '' (. 88. 6). 
The bright and lustruous decorations clothe the Beautiful. Butthe 
Beautiful shines in itself ( Virdéjatah) or is ““Svayam prak&sa”’ 
Beauty exists in itself ( Virajatah) and also for itself ( darSatam ) 


( xii) 
Valgu is from ‘valg’ meaning ‘springing or undulating 
motion as applied to the horses, the monkeys, joyous people, the 


surging waves, the heaving bosom and the like.’ Here is inten- 
ded a sort of ‘ skilful and felicitous movement. ’ 


'" Brhaspatim yah subhrtam bibharti 
valgüyati vandate pürvabhájam " (4. 50, 7), 


Here we pass to another interesting aspect of the Beautiful. The 
Beautiful is not simply “the selfexistent Pleasant, " or “ the self- 
subsistent Emotional.'' It is beyond Pravrtti or activity only in 
a transcendental sense. The Beautiful is active or an aoti- 
vity. It constantly realises itself by virtue of the fact that it is 
sustained by the artistic and aesthetic movement ( Valgu). It is 
undulating or ever active. In being active it is of the nature of 
consciousness. 


Citra, Daréata, and Ripa also seem to convey something about 
the form of Beauty. But all these refer primarily to the objecti- 
vity of the Beautiful. 


५“ Srestham v&h peso adhi dháyi darSatam ” (4. 36. 7), 
The Beautifual is an object that can be apprehended or realised. 
Its existence or manifestation does not depend upon the indivi- 
dual will. The awareness of Beauty depends only upon the acti- 
vity of the experiencing Individual. 


“ Vayav 4 yahi dargateme soma 
aramkrtah ’(. 2. i). 


But in this statement the Revedic poet accepts a new feature of 
Beauty. He is referring to Vayu or the wind as the objective 
Beauty, and he is contrasting this Vayu which is Beautiful in 
itself, with Soma that is decorated; that is, with the Soma that 


exists for something else. Consequently while the Alamkiras are 
l4 [ Annals, B.O, R.I.) 
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oniy means to an end, Beauty alone is an end in itself and for 
itself, 
( xiii ) 

Beauty has a formal aspect beside a material one. The form is 
‘Lavanya,’ while the content is ‘Bhava.’ In Beauty we require 
‘ Bhava Lavanya Yojan&,'' for they can be distinguished, but 
not separated. The form includes symmetry, harmony, balance 
and propriety. It should be tbe fitting vehicle conveying the 
thought. It should evolve & synthesis. That is, the content merges 
itself in the form, or loses itself in the form to appear. Thus the 
form comes to hide it. Hence it is said that“ Art lies in concealing 
Art.’ The formal art consists of polish, artistic finish which 
should not appear to be the result of conscious endeavour. Though 
the poet ' should load every rift with ore,’ yet poetry should ‘come’ 
and appear ‘as naturally as the leaves of a tree.’ 


This aspect of Artistic touch is conveyed by the word ‘ Subha.' 
Maruts are the first and foremost possessors of Subha in Reveda. 
But the ASvins &re called Subhaspati. By itself ' Subh' cannot be 
said to refer to the formal aspect alone. This word in classical 
Sanskrit connotes auspiciousness, and in the vedic it also refers 
to purity. As such it involves matter. Consequently when Maruts 
possess Subha, it only means that they are auspicious, pure. These 
two qualities present a synthetic unity of content and form. And 
hence the Asvins, who are the great aestheticians, are said to be 
Subhaspati. 


(xiv) 


Material possessions beautify the object or person owning 
them in the sense that they bring into prominence the latent or 
the potential Beauty. The Alarmkaàras constituting the formal 
side of art are no better than material possessions. They are finite 
or sensuous. They beautify in so far as they become proper or 
appropriate instruments manifesting the spirit of Beauty. Their 

| Of, “ Ropabhed&h pramanani m 

bhüávalüávapnyayojanam 
südréyam varpikübhbanga 
iti citram sadahgakam" 
( Jayamangall oo Vütsylyana ). 
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value lies in being proper media and nothing more. Now, Peéas 
in Hgveda may be interpreted as formal decoration. Asvapcsas 
and vàjape$as might actually support this contention. But the 
Rgvedic poets also speak of viSvapesas, sahasripsa and Hiranya- 
pesas. Here it ie impossible to reconcile ourselves to the 
statement tbat the Ryvedic poets isolate the formal aspect, or that 
they insist on tbe form alone; for Visvapesas plainly refers to the 
Beautifying of the whole or tothe universal Beautifying. In 
either case it cannot be formal. Similarly sahasrapsa can refer 
only to the innumerable ways in which Beauty is revealed. And 
HiranyapeSas hus the proper meaning in Yaska who takes Hira- 
nya to :ignify " Hitaramanlya. ’ It is instructive and delightful, 
the spirit and the senre. 


Beauty is the synthetic unity of content and form. It is 
al^ays more than the sum of its parts. The parts lose their sepa- 
rate or individual significance in the Beautiful object, They 
form into an integral whole, an organic system. The principle 
of Beauty is immanent in them. The form as such, therefore, 
means the proper medium for the revelation of the Beautiful. 
That is, ornamentation or decoration acquires its significance by 
virtue of its characteristic medium-value or expression value. 
And yet the medium cannot be separated from its content, just as 
the sound which is the mecium cannot be isolated from its mea- 
Ding, and just as the body from the soul. The medium of expre- 
ssion and the content of expression have relation Of Ananyatva. 

One poet of Reveda observes: — 
‘The heroes come to the assemblies in Beauty’: 


 Nrpeéaso vidathesu pra jata 
abhimam yajiiam vi caranta pirvih ” ( 3-4-5 ), 


Here “'Nrpegas ‘has the meaning ‘ Beautiful men’ and not ‘ Beauti- 


fied men’. Again another says, ‘The song of the poet is pure 
thought ( Dhiyam ), and is sucipesasam ' :— 


' Eti pra hota vratam asya mayay- 
ordhvàm dadhánah S$ucipesasam dhiyam’”’ ( -44- ), 


The decoration acquires purity Oris pure since it manifests the 
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purity of thought. And so we read,‘ Agni makes the sacrifice 
assume varied Beauty ( purupeSasm ) by thought ! !. 


In the Naighantuka Pesas is read under the names of ' gold' 
(.2)and'form'( 37). And von Roth has assigned the meanings 
of (i) ‘Object’ ‘ form’ ; ( ii)‘ artistic figure, ’ ‘ ornament’ ‘ fabric’, 
Varna, Vapus, Nirnig and Ripa all refer to Ripa or form of the 
object. Comparing the passages employing Pesas, and examining 
the forms ASvapesas, Vajapegas, VirapeSas, NrpeSas, Rtapesas, 
Vi$vapeSas, Sucipesas, Purupesas, Hiranyapesas and Supesas, 
Pischel has arrived at the conclusion that PeSas refers to form, 
object, colour ? The latter literature no doubt uniformly employs 
Pegas to denote a sort of decoration or the external appearance or 
form of Beauty. Yet the foregoing usages reveal tbat Pesas 
denotes the synthetic unity of content and form. 


(xv) 
There are again passages to prove that the concept of Beauty 
in Reveda demands this synthetic unity. We read’ Thought is 
Beautiful in itself and so are its refinements’. It is ‘Sukravarnam’. 


“ Eti pra boti vratam asya mayay- 
ordhvam dadhanah SucipeSasam dhiyam °’ (l-l44-]). 


Thougt is Sucipesas. Js it decorated by purity ? or pure with 
decoration ? Both meanings are wrong, for it refers only to the 
purity of Beauty. Moreover we read:' Indra brings Beauty to 
that which has none’: 


"* Ketum krpnvann aketave peSo mary à apeSase 
sam usadbhir ajáyathbáh ” ( l-6-3 ). 


The ‘ apegas’ or the non-beautiful becomes beautiful by virtue of 
Indra’s activity, i. e. the activity of the spirit. It is the spirit of 
Beauty alone that transforms everything into the Beautiful, because 
Reality or Absolute is itself the Beautiful as a poet says: ‘Varuna 
himself is the Beauty of the rivers ’: 


* Raja rastrandm peso nadinam ” ( 7-34-I! ) 


~यो ख म o demani chiese Ih tape omi triplet Meta E McCabe cam E EUER, 








raices peret art ALE sett, 


! R, V. 3. 3.6 '* Agnir devebhir manusa$ca jantubhis 
tanvüno yajüam purupeSasam dhiy& " 
8 VedisoheBtudienTll pp. ll3-l85, 
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Varuna is the Beauty of the Rivers because he constitutes their 
inner meaning. They have their context or significance only in 
him. Varuna lis Rtapesas (5. 66. l), while the ASsvins are Rtapsi 
( .280.3). Rtais not the Deily’s decoration, ner is the deity 
the decoration of Rta, the moral and spiritual principle in the 
universe. The deity is 3eauty or Rta, or Beauty of Rta or Rta of 
Beauty. 


( xvi ) 


Oldenberg interprets some words as referring to the form of 
Beauty. Buta close examination will reveal that they refer to the 
contents also. They suggest the indivisible unity and oneness of 
Beauty. The Maruts, for example, are reported to have decorated 
( pipisre ) their bodies with their golden natures like young suitors, 
sons of wealthy people. They set their lustrous Beauty ( $riye 
Sreyàmsah) on their forms for glory : 


" Var& ived raivatàáso hiranyair 
abbi svadhabhis tanvah pipisre 
Sriye Sreydmsas tavaso rathesu 
satra mahamsi cakrire taniisu ” (5. €0. 4). 


Here the lustrous Beauty is set on their forms; and this setting 
only refere to its manifestation or revelation ( Abhivyakti). Hence 
another poet says: ‘The look of Agni is the sweetest ( avadistha ) 
and sbines like gold in Beauty ( Sriye ). ' 


“ Tava svadisthagne sam dretir id & cid ahna id 4 aktoh 
$riye rukmo na rocata upáke '' ( 4. 0. 5). 


Beauty is not only the self existent, but also the active and obje- 
otive present. The splendours { Sriyah) of Agni are fair ( sparha ) 
tO gee: 


'*" Spárh& yasya Sriyo dr$e " (7, 5. 5). 
This perceptibility or cognizibility makes Beauty objective snd 
suggestive, for Agniis fair to see. The perception suggests a 
train of Ideas ‘In the pleasant ( spairha) hues of Agni, effulgect 
Beauty (Sriyah ) is visible’: 


“Tvam agne cubhbrta uttamam vayas 
tava sparhe varna & sarhdrsi Sriyah ”' ( 2. l. 2 ), 
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The Rtus shine ( virdjatah ) in great Beauty ( sriyé) with beauti- 
ful jewelled decorations ( surukmebi supesasa ) : 


" Surukme hi supegasé Sriy4 virdjatah 
usasüveha sidatam ” (. 88. 6). 


With fair jewels and radiant Beauty ( Sukrapigam ) the divine 
damsels are in Beauty (S$riyam ). 


'" Divye yosane brhati surukme 
adhi $riyam SukrapisSam dadh&ne "' ( 0-ii0-6 ). 


The decorations do not add to the Beauty. They are themselves 
made Beautiful. As Kalidasa says in Saku ntalam, 


“ Kim iva hi madhuranam 

mandanam n&kriInàm ". 
* The Maruts are beautiful (cáravah ) like the elevated horn of the 
bull for beauty ( §riyase ) and like horses; they show themselves 
for Beauty ( Sriyase ) like bridegrooms’: 


“ Gavam iva Sriyase grnzgam uttamam 
siryo na caksii rajaso visarjane 

atya iv asubhvas caravah sthana 

mary& iva ériyase cetatha narah ”( 5. 59. 3) 


Beauty constantly strives after Expression. This expression 
alone renders possible the fuller Aestheic experience. 
‘The bodies of the ASvins shine with delightful beauty ’ 
( spárhay& Sriy& ): 
“ Abhi vam visva niyutah sacante 
sparbaya 5riyà tanvá ŝubhānā ” ( 7-72-] ). 


And ' Beauty sits on every face ( anikesu ) of the Maruts ': 


 Sthira dnanvany &yudhbid rathesu 
vo’ nlkesv adhi Sriyah” ( 8-20-2 )- 


That is, the face alone is the powerful revealing medium, for it 
contains the two supreior senses or the two Aesthetic senses called 
the Eve and the Ear? 
! See Bharata’s Nstya éfstra:“ Kridani-yakem icobSmo dpéyam © 
áravyam os yad bhavet ” 
Of, Hegel's Aesthetik : Binleitung, on the Aesthetic senses, 
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Beauty, in these passages, is conceivd as a splendour, an efful- 
gence that gushes forth spontaneously and powerfully. It might 
be exprienced as a pleasant emotion; but it is, in reality, objective. 
To be apprehended and experienced, Beauty must be in the object 
of thought and of feeling. At the same time it is apprehended as 
one with its medium of revalation, for Artis the sensuous mani- 
festation of the Real ', or as Kālidāsa said, ‘ Lalita Vijfiana? ’, 


( xvii ) 

Oldenberg’s list of words does not consist of the words for 
Beauty and Beautiful alone. Just as his Akhyanas comprised of 
dialogues, monologues, soliloquies and ballads, so do these words. 
There are certain words which refer to the aesthetic experience 
proper. Others speak of the object of Beauty as self-:uminous. 
One such important word is Bhand. This Bhand refers to the 
luminous manifestation of Beauty ina finite form, through an 


object. A sort of radiance is felt. Night and Dawn shine 
(  &bhandamine) with beautiful decoration : 


'* Á bhandamàne upàke naktosása supeSasá 
yahvl rtasya mátará gldatam barhirá sumat " 
( i-42-7 ) 

In diferent colours they come near, smiling and shining: 

" À bhandamàne usas& upáke 

uta smayete tanva viriipe ” ( 3-4-6 ). 
The wise Agni is the beloved of many and yet he shines. 

“A viveéa rodas! bhiri varpasa 

purupriyo bhandate dhámabhih kavih ” ( 3-3-4 ) 


The radiance is eternal, and ever fresh. Hence itis a characte- 
ristio of Beauty. The radiance emanates from the object and 
constantly becomes new by creating or revealing itself at every 
moment *. 





हिजाब च्याय 8 क्क rrr npn, pests "पथ नाइक a a R 


! Hegel: Phil des Religion 2.8 Aesthetik. 
? Milavikignimitram, 2-]9. 
à Of. “ Keane kgaye yan navatam upaiti 
tadeva rüpam ramapiyat&yBh " 
( M8ghs ! Siéupilavadha ). 
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( xviii ) 
Kalyana is another word characterising the Beautiful and also 
describing the mental activity. The wife of Indra is Kalyani, 
and there is joy for him iu his home, 


“ Pitur pa putrah sicam 4 rabhe ta 
Indra svádisthay& girA sacivah °’ ( 3-53-2) 


The ladies that visit the festiva gathering are Kalyanyab and they 
are smiling. 


‘‘ Abbi pravanta samaneva yosáh 
kalyányah samsayamánáso agnim " ( 4. 58. 8), 


Agni is Kaly&na and s0 are the waters and Soma: . 


" Tvam no agne pitror upastha 

& devo devesy anavadya jágrvih 

tanükrd bodhi pramati$ ca karave 

tvam kalyānņnā vasu vi$vam opise’*(l. 3]. 9). 

'" yábhih somo modate harsate ca 

Kalyanibhir yuvatibhir na maryah ’' ( I0. 30.5). 


( xix ) 


Bhadrü as &n Aesthetic term denotes delight and happiness. 
Beauty here is the union of the significant content with the cha- 
racteristic form which is well constituted and developed, So 
Usas is Beautiful; she exhibits her form like a bride decorated 
by her mother. As such she is delightful ( bhadra ): 


“Susamkaéa matr mrsteva yosa 
Avis tanvam krnuse drse kam 
bhadrā tvam uso vitaram vyuccha ” (]. i23. \]). 


* The delíghter has come following the delightful dame ; the lover 
follows his sister.’ Beauty as latent is spoken of here: 


" Bhadro bhadrayá sacamána &g&t 

svasaram jaro abhy eti pasoat ” (0. 3. 8 ), 
Beauty refers to the mind. It is à way of conceiving, feeling and 
experiencing the object. Finally it is knowing for itis sustain- 
ed by cognition. 
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In some cases Oldenberg interprets Bhadr& as ‘the indwelling 
spiritual force'.’ This contradicte bis peculiar thesis of Rgveda 
exhibiting an elementary notion of Beauty. Bút as usual Olden- 
berg nods, and he speaks truth while nodding. A poet observes: 


" ubhe bhadre josayete na mene 
givo na v4éra upa tasthur evaih ” (J. 95. 6). 


"The delightful wives tend Agni.’ Here it is not so much the 
indwelling force that is emphasized, as the characteristic expre- 
ssion of Beauty. They are delightful only when they are Beauti- 
ful. Similarly we read: ‘The Maruts are the bridegrooms having 
a delightful beloved ( Bhadra Janayah ): 


" Par& virása etana maryüso bhadrajánsyah " 
(5. 6l. 4). 


Opposite to men, like a pleasing lady does Usas bend her forehead 
downwards. 


" Es& pratici dubit& divo nfn 
yoseva bhadr& ni riņite apsah ’’ (5. 80. 6). 


With beautiful decorations were a lady to be pleasing ( Bhadr& ), 
she finds at once a friend herself among the people : 


“ Bhadrā vadhür bhavati yat supeśāäh 
svayam sá mitram vanute jane cit'' (0. 27. 2).. 


The poet wants a delightful and happy ( Bhadram) wind, 
mental power, and energy : 


* Bbadram no api vàtaya 
mano daksam uta kratum ” (0. 25.  ). 


It is the delightful or the pleasing activity ( Bhadram Kratum) 
that he longs for: 


" Rtasya rasmim anuyacchamüna 
bhadram bhadram kratum asmüsu dhehi " 
( l. ]23. 8 ). 
Agni is pleasing like an activity ( Kratur na Bbhadrah ) 


! Rüpam, 32, 707. 
5 [ Annals, B.O. R, I, ] 
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" Ksemo na s&dhuh 
Kratur na bsadrah’’ (. 67. 2). 


This is, Beauty sets in motion the Aesthetic activity, which is 
cognitive, affective and conative at the same time. It involves 
the sensations and images sustained by the continuity of interest 
and attention. It renders possible the intuitive apprehension of the 
poetic fact. Then alone can we have the ‘satisfying imaginative 
experience’, ’ 


( xx ) 


Ranva signifies ‘delight’ the experience of the spectator. The 
same idea of rejoicing is again evident in Vama. This enjoyment 
is a transcendental or spiritual ecstasy, a transport to higher 
realins of thought and experience. It isa direct and immediate 
experience of an object as united into a system with the subject. 
The lines like 


“Idam $restham jyotig&m jyotir &g&oc 
oitrah praketo ajainsta vibhva ” ( l-I3-! ), 


Such lines show that the object of poetic experience is near at 
hand; but the poet experiences a new birth. This perception of 
Truth as Beauty is the experience of the inner life of things, of 
the vital spiritual principle of the Universe. 


Svüdu convey s the nature of the poetic experience of the 
Beautiful. Sweetness is the prime characteristic of Beauty. 


Cüru on the other hand denotes the pleasant state of a pleasant 
object. The oblation is ‘c&ru priyatamam ’: 

‘‘ Abhim rtasya vístapam duhate prsinimütarsh 

Caru priyatamam havih ” ( 9-24-5 ) 
Indra’s might and Soma are pleasant : 


“Sa id vane namasyubbir vacasyate 

cfiru janesu prabruvana indriyam ” ( l-55-4 ). 
" vgaláv&nar&ya matir navyas! Sucih 

soe iva pavate cárur agnaye १2 ([ §-8- ). 


> <A.O. Bradley : Poetry for Poetry'a sake. 
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In & charming ( c&ru ) body, the soul of the dead one becomes 
dear ( priya ) to the Gods. 


Samveésane tanvas c&rur edhi 
priyo devánám parame janitre " ( 70-56- ). 


Agni is both Bhadr& and Cár.. The object is delightful, 
pleasing and dear: 


* Bhadr& te agne svanika ss:ndrg 
ghorasya sato visunasya c&ruh ” ( 4-6-6 ). 
The seers speak of pleasant Beauty ( Sriyam C&rum ): 


" Adhi sriyam ni dadhu$ cárum asmin 
divo yad aks! amrta akrovan " ( -72-0 ). 


This represents the synthesis of the sublime and the comic which 
ia the definition of the Beautiful. 


( xx: ) 


When we observe that the flowing drops of Soma are beautiful 
like serpents, we lose the serene atmoshere of Beauty. 


“ Iksney& aty& so na 0878४० 
brahina brabma ye jujusur havir havih '’ ( 9-77-3 ) 


Here we enter the sphere of Beauty as creative aad active, as all- 
inclusive and expansive, ss unity and diversity. It is the dialectic 
of Beauty. The being of Beauty is the Sublime. It has Becoming 
in its negation, the dissociation of content from the form. The 
Being &nd the Becoming have their final synthesis in Beauty, 
The nonsensuous Idea or the Real unites with the sensuous fact or 
medium or expression. When these two steps have Ananyatva then 
we have Beauty. This all-inclusive system of Beauty is apparent 
in Indrani who is described as‘ Serpentining Beauty’. Lop&- 
mudr& eclipses all others in Beauty-Lupta Mudrà And Urvaél 
ia as Sriharga says,‘ uruvasikrtavigvé’' She harmonises every 
thing and hence she is Absolute Beauty. We are also told that 
the Vidvedevas change their forms like serpents ( ehim&y4&sah ). १ 
| Naisadhiya caritam, 5, 


* See Oldenberg’s interesting note on this word in his “ Rgveda— Texts 
Kritische und Exegetische Noten ” 
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" Vivse dev&so asridha . 
ehimay aso adruhah”’ (, 3, 9). 


That is there are degrees of Beauty. These degrees are relative 
to their media, and to their contexts, 


( xxii) 


Nature is Beautiful, and it provides a happy place for the 
Beauty of the 'ndividual. The woman represents the perfection 
of Beauty. The Rgvedic poet saw Beauty in the human form. 
He wanted a Beautiful environment, in order that the Beautiful 
soul might have a harmonious development. So in the second 
stage he discovered Nature to be Beautiful. The thesis is the 
human being. 


The fingers that kindle the fire and press the Soma juice are 
sisters, mothers, damsels. Agni cares for each one like a dame 
at home (l. 66. 3), Yet he is the maiden's lover and the matron’s 
lord (. 66,4), Still he is an active matron (4, 79, ). He is 
'eitro yad abhrit’ (l. 66. 3) 'tvesa pratik&á" (, 66. 4), and 
'éucibhrája' (l. 79. ] ), The preparation and the decking of altar is 
like a dame who dresses herself for her husband: 


“ Ayam yonié cakrma yam vayarn te 
jayeva patya uSsati suvasih " (4. 3. 2). 


A blameless dame is dear to her lord: 
* Anavadya patijusteva narl” (. 73. 8 ). 


The young maid does not repel her lover: 
“ Na em& varante yuvatim na saryam ” (0, ]78. 3). 


Agni kisses the youthful maiden : 
‘° Rerihyate yuvatim vispatih san ° (]0, 4.4). 


The poet invites Indra like a bridegroom thinking of his consort : 
“ Maryo na yosim abhimanyaminah ” ( 4, 20. 5), 


The cows sing in joy to Soma as a woman to ber lover: 
. “ Abhi g&vo anigata yos& jaram iva priyam ” (9. 38, 5). 


The.songs are sung to Soma as a lover to his boloved : 
^ Priy&m ns j&ro abhigita indu " (9, 96. 23.) 
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Like a young man with pleasant and fair damsels, Soma is 
delighted : 


“ yabbih somo modate harsate ca 
kalyünibhir yuvatibhir na maryah '' ( (0-30-5 ), 


The women that go to the festive gatherings aró examples of 
perfect Beauty, The dancers decorated themselves after the 
fashion of the Dawns. ( . 92 ¢ ) that is, tbey had natural Beauty, 
The women that go to the festive gathering decorate their Beauty 
(.।2. 4), go that the inherent Beauty might be manifest immed- 
lately. It is evident in these and similar passages that the form of 
the woman was taken as Ideal Beauty, however much Oldenberg 
and his followers might object. This perception is no mean achie- 
vement: for it is here that we find the key to unlock the mystery of 
Beauty as a manifestation of Reality, to the mystery of Brahman 
as Anaoda. The woman’s Beauty is partly sensuous and sensuous. 
ness is the characteristic of finitude. At the same time the 
Beauty of a woman is spiritual, for as Agastya and Lop&mudràá 
remind us, and as Urvasi declares, marriage means the synthesis 
of Tapas and Kama. So is K&lidasa’s Siva ‘Naisthika Sundarah’ 
(5.68), Thus Beauty is spiritual and sensuous. Hence tne 
Absolute is experienced in the realm of Beauty only mediately; 
as Abhinava Gupta declares, it is ‘ paramparad prapta,’ not ‘saksat’ 
or asthe Advaita Vedanta observes it isa ‘Savikalpaka jfiána' which 
suggests and leads us to Nirvikalpaka Jaana. 


( xxiii) 


The Vedic seers felt the necessity of a Beautiful Universe for a 
Beautiful soul. And they accordingly felt the Beauty of Nature, 
since Nature is the copula between the Absolute and the finite self. 

Vayu is preeminently Beautiful. 


He is not only Beautiful ( dargata ). 
" vüáyav & y&hi darfateme som& 


aramkrtah ” (i, 2. । ); 
but also supreme in that : 


" Ucathye vapugi yah svarüluta " (8. 46, 28), 
His beauty is white ( éveta ): 
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“ uta dvetam vasudhitim nireke ” (7. 90. 8 ). 
“ Svetah sigakti niyutam abhiár!h " (7. 9], 3). 


Foremost of all the Gods he is Sucip& : he drinks the Soma juice 
most harmoniously, or enjoys it as an aesthetic experience. 


The sun has beauty of his own. The Golden Savitar is a 
companion of Usasin Beauty. The Maruts are highly Beautiful. 
They are lovers of Ornaments and they love Rodas! who is their 
Beloved. Tne Aévins are the Aestheticians. They are lovers, 
and lovers of Beauty and of Love, They are the incarnation of 
Romance. Even Rudra and Varuna are said tobe Beautiful. 
Rudra is compared toa youth, while Varuna embraces the nights : 
"* Saksapah parisasvaje. " 


The picture of Usas is the most vividly drawn in Rgveda, and 
justice has been rendered by Oldenberg!. Ugas is the prototype 
of all Beauty. Her characteristic activity is the exhibition or 
manifestation of her own Body (l. 92. 4. etc). The dawns are 
compared to warriors ( Dhrspavah ), to dancers ( Nrtà ), to the 
waves of the waters ( apám na ürmayah), to the sacrificial posts 
(adhvaresu svaravah ), to a group of cows ( gavàm na sargáh) 
and the like. Usas is the mother, sister and beloved of the Sun. 
Her smile isa classic by itself. She is the very incarnation of 
Beauty. She is Immortality itself. She is the daughter of Heavens, 
the great gateway to the City of God. She is the mother of 
the Universe, the profound awakener of Humanity, Humanity is 
her guest. She dances the magnificent dance of consciousness. 
She reveals the ‘ lasya’ of Parvati as the classical literature repre- 
sents; and Parvati, we know, is the Sakti. She is, as Kālidāsa 
understood hér correctly. the concept of Beauty. 


In the treatment of the Beauty of Nature, the Rgvedic poets 
offer us“ a general impression in which limitless expanse, brilli- 
ance, tumult, storm, activity, and victory flash and heave helter- 
skelter; all the separate phenomena of Nature unite to form the 

picture of a mighty artistically constructed whole*’, Here is 


' Rupam; $3. 26. Also see his Religion des Veda, p. 337. 
* Oldenberg, Rüpam, 3?, 8. 
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Oldenberg once again contradicting himeelf. Having refused to 
accept the vedic theory of Beauty in Man and in Nature, he 
concludes much against his will that there is a profound concept 
of Beauty. The concept of Baauty in Rgveda is really a ‘mighty, 
artistically constructed whole’. Itisa coherent system, It is 
the synthesis of the significant and the characteristic. 

( xxiv ) 

The third stage in the Rgvedic concept of Beauty is the 
conviction of the seers regarding the Beauty in Fine Arts, in 
Poetry. They valued their compositions as profound, delicious, 
sweetest, sincere, spontaneous and so on’. The fondness for 
rich adOrnment has been kept under the strict control of the 
demands of Aesthetic Beauty. They speak of artistic polish and 
refinement, but only in the interest of the poetic thought and 
experience; for poetry is not simple carving out or fabricating 
(taks)asong. It is giving birth ( jan) to & poem. More appro- 
priately poetry is a creation ( frj-), At the same time it is under 
the stress of divine inspiration, in the spirit of Beauty that the 
seers compose’. To use Arnold's Jines, tbe Rgvedio seers took 
Poetry to bea criticism of life fixed under the laws of Poetic 
Truth and Poetic Beauty. 


The words of the poet have a splendour ( Dyuti ): 


" Dadhámi te dyumatim vAcam Asan’ (0-98-2 ) ¦ 
४ Asme dhehi dyumatim vacam Asan ” ( 0-98-3.) : 


They are variegted ( citrah ), pure ( uci ), and lustrous ( gukrea ). 
A well understood word is to them what a well drassed beloved is 
to her husYand ’: 


'" uto tvasmai tanvam vi sasre 
Jayeva patya uéat! suvasih " ( l0-7-4 ). 
The words are, therefore, Jyotiragr&h: 


" Tisro v&cah pra vada jyotir 8९7६ 
y& etad cuhbre madhudogham iidhah ” ( 7-l0I-4 ). 


They ata even Jyotimsai : 





! See Proceedings AICO ( Benaras Session ) 
$ See QJMS, 
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“ Pra hotre parvyam vacognaye bharat& brhat 
Vip&m jyotimsi bibhrate na vedhase ” ( 3- 0-8 ), 


The hidden thoughts spontaneously advance and shine in efful- 
gence: 


“ Guba satirupa tmana pra yao chocanta dhitaysh 
Kanvé& rtasya dharaya ” ( 8-6-8 ). 


And thought comprehends everything : 


“ Tu vigusma tuvikrato 
Sacivo visvayé mate 
& paprütha mahitvan& '' ( 8-68-2 ) 


Another poet observes : 


" kratüyanti kratavo brtau dhitayo 

venanti ven&ah patayanty & diah 

na mardita vidyate anya ebhyo 

devesu me adhi kámà ayansata " ( 0. 64. 2 ). 


"The wil] and thoughts within my breast exert thi; power, yearn 
with love and fly to all the regions round. None other comfo-ter 
is found save only these; my desires are fixed upon the gods. ” 
The poet utters wisa secret spaeches, and charming words of 
wisdom: 


* Tvam cinnah s$amy& agne asyá 

rtasya bodhy rtacit svadhth 

Kada ta ukthā sadhamādyāni 

Kad& bhavanti sakhy& grhe te" ( 4. $. 4). 


He longs for advancement in wisdom ( l. 38, 2), He speaks out 
his thought. This poetis thought is decked with Beauty—(Visva- 
pesesam dhiyam ): 


* Ev8 te hari yojana suvrkt 

Indra brahm&ni gotam4so akran 

Esu vigva peéamam dhiyam dha&h 

prátar maksü dhiy&vasur jagamyaát " ( , 6. 6 ). 


This decorative thought is §uoipegasam or ornamented because of 
its purity, because of ite Spiritual Nature : 
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“ Eti pra hota vratam asya mayay- 
ordhv4m dedhanah Sucipesam dhiyam ” (, 44, ] ), 


It is also Sukravarnam : 


" Indh&no akro vidathesu didayac 
chukravarpim uduno yansate dhiyam ” (l, /43. 7), 


And the words that translate this thought in terms of Beauty are 
* pavaka varnaih $ucaysbh.' : 


'" Imà u tvé purüvaso giro vardhantu y& mama 
pavakavarnih $ucayo vipaácito abhi stomair anüsata " 


(8.3.3). 

Thus the Revedic seer first beheld Beauty in Nature and in 
Himself. The Human Being is Beautiful, and therefore, requires 
a Beautiful environment. He realised that the spiritual force 
exists behind and over and above Man and Nature, and that it is 
Beauty. The poetic songs are necessarily Beautiful since they 
are the result of divine inspiration. But the poetic experience 
Cannot give us an immediate experience of Beauty, for it can 
only suggest. So the Regvedic seer realised that the Poetic 
thought is Beautiful. In the last stage he realised that the 
highest representation of Beauty is Speechless Thought, while 
Poetry comes only next. By Speechless Thought he only meant 
that Thought or Reality is beyond the finite speech. Beauty 
speaks no language, no emotion. It is one of the highest experi- 
ences conducive to higher immediacy. Beauty is suggestive. 
Beauty alone can dispel ‘ Nihdra’ or ignorance that envelops tho 
Finite-Infinite Individual because of its power of suggestion. 
This suggestion leads us to non-spstial and nontemporal 
experiences, Thus Beauty renders possible the Supra-relational 
and Supra-rational experience. And according to the Revedic 
seers too, Beauty alone can offer “an abiding satisfaction of an 
abiding self ', ” 
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l T. H. Green : Prolegomena to Ethics, 
46 [ Annals, B, O, R, I, ] 


THE SAUTRANTIKA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
BY 
D. N, SHASTRI 


Of the four Buddhist Philosophical schools noticed by the 
orthodox writers, the position of the Yogicara and the Madhyamika, 
the two schools belonging to Mahayana fold, although not fully 
appreciated, has been more or less correctly represented in the 
works of the orthodox writers. But the presentation of the two 
early Hinayana schools, the Vaibhàsika and the Sautràántika is not 
equally satisfactory. The usual description of the two schools 
found in the orthodox works like Sarvadarsanasathgraha and others 
which belong to the later part of the. post-Buddhist period, i. e. 
the r4th century and onward, is tothe effect that both of them 
are realists. While according to the Vaibhasika the external 
objects are directly perceived, the Sautrantika holds that what is 
directly perceived is only our own idea having the form of the 
object, ( stkdrajnana ); but asthe diversity of form in our ideas 
could only be caused by external objects, we infer the existence of 
the external objects on account of that diversity. ‘* An object 
coming in contact with a sense produces a cognition to which the 
object transfers its form, and it is from this form of the object 
transferred tothe cognition that the existence of that object is 
inferred',” The doctrine is called Nityanumeyabahyarthavada® 
i. e, a theory which holds that external objects are only inferable. 
This is also called Sakarajhanavada,* i.e. a view that cognitions 
have forms, and it is the forms of the cognitions that are directly 
apprehended in our perception. A cognition is both, perception as 
well as the percept ( grahaka and grihya‘ ). It may be noted that 
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| 'Indriyssannikpstasya visayasya utpádyo jüüne sv8karasamarpakatayà 
samarpitena cükürepa  tasyürthasyünumeyatopapatteh ' Sarvadarsanasarh- 
graha, ( Abhyankar edition ), p. 26, 

8 Cf. Nyayamafijari ( Cbowkhamba) p.l5 ~ NityánumeyabühyBKrthavai 
jü&narb kva drstavün ". 

$ Tbidp. ]5-~—“" Arthastu sakirajfignavidino na samastyeva". Also Tarka: 
bhisi ( Bombay S. Series ) p. 79 ' BákBrajfiánavüdanirBkaranüt ’, 

* NM. p. 5-Ekameva sBSküram jfiinarh grühyarh grihakarh 0a’ 
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no other school of Indian thought except the Sautrantika ( to whom 
the theory is wrongly ascribed ) subscribes to the theory of repre- 
sentationism. In other words while the Vaibhasika holds a pre- 
sentationist view, the Sautrantika’s is the representationist theory 
which is quite similar to the view of Locke in the western thought. 

The question now is: “what is the Buddhist authority for as- 
cription of this theory to the Sautrantika school ? We know that 
this school was closely associated with the Vaibhàsikas, Yajomitra, 
the commentator on the Abhidharmakosa, which is a Vaibhasika 
work, was himself a Sautrintika. The school, it appears, was a 
connecting link between the Hinayana and the Mahayana. Un- 
fortunately the original works of the school are not extant, or, at 
any rate, not accessible as yct. But copious references to the 
doctrines of the school are scattered throughout the Buddhist 
literature. Most of the modern writers on the Buddhist period 
have ascribed, without questioning, the theory of representationism 
to the Sautrantika!, Prof. Stcherbatsky, however, docs not agree 
with this ascription. He holds the view that ''there is no great 
disagreement between the Vaibhasikas ( Sarvastividins) and the 
Sautrantikas on the interpretation of the origin of cognition’, " In 
a footnote in the same context he adds that “the information about 
the Sautrantika theory of cognition ( Bahyarthanumeyatvavada ), 
contained in the Sarvadarsana-sarhgraha and similar works, reposes 
on a confusion by Brahmanical authors between Sautrantika and 
Vijhanavada, not seldom to be met with’. The full implications 
of this cryptic note are not intelligible, It is not clear how confu- 
sion between the Sautrantika and the Vijfianavada could lead the 
Brahmanic writers to ascribe to the Sautrantika the view that the 
external objects exist, independent of their cognitions, but they are 
not directly perceived and arc only inferred. Does he mean that 
there was a school of Vijnanavada, holding that kind of theory ? 

A Probable explanation suggested 

Nor can this problem be dismissed by merely saying that the 

orthodox writers were not fully conversant with that Buddhist 
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| It is a surprise that amongst many others, a Buddhist scholar like Sogen 
Yamakami should have followed the suit, and should have unquestionably 
asoribed representationism to this school. (8. Yamakami: Systems of the 
Buddhist thought pp. 02-03 ), 

3 Central Conception p, 63, * Central Conception p, 63 n5, 
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school, and that they committed an error, because there must be 
some basis even in committal of an error. Orthodox writers could, 
of course, misunderstand or misinterpret some Buddhist theories, 
but they could not, in ascribing a view to a Buddhist school, 
wholly draw upon their imagination, The following, in all 
probability, is the explanation of the ascription of the theory in 
question to the Sautrantika school by the orthodox writers. 


It is a well known fact that since his advent Dinnaga held the 
day in Indian philosophy. So much obssessed with his views the 
orthodox writers were that one of them, the author of Sarvadar- 
ganasathgraha, placed his theory of perception in the mouth of the 
Vaibhasika, because on closer examination it will be found that 
Vaibhasika’s theory of perception as given in Sarvadarsanasathgraha 
is not of the school concerned, but that of the Dinnaga School. 
That being so, itis no wonder if the orthodox writers ascribcd a 
theory of Dinnaga to the Sautrantika school also. Dinnága probably 
belonged to a sort of composite Sautrintika-Yogacara school. 
According to the theory of Dinnaga, the source of knowledge 
( pramana ) is of two kinds, because the reality it presents is also 
ot double character. Ihe one kind of reality is transcendental, 
thing-in-itself ( Paramarthasat ), ultimate particular, ( svalaksana ), 
the point-instant ( ksana ) the direct ( pratyaksa ); and the other 
is empirical, or phenomenal ( samvrttisat ), constructed by imagina- 
tion ( Savikalpaka ) and generalized ( samanyalaksana ), the indirect 
( paroksa ). The reality i.e. the scope of knowledge, being of 
two kinds, the knowledge is also of two kinds. Perception and 
Inference. The perception (pratyaksa ), the direct source of 
knowledge, cognizes only the direct reality, the ultimate particular 
(svalaksana ). It can never cognize the indirect or constructed and 
generalized reality ( simanyalakgana ), It is called pure sensation 
( nirvikalpaka' ), and, therefore, the ultimate particular (svalaksana) 
is grasped by it. It is free from the slightest tinge of imagination. 
The other source of knowledge, the inference ( anumana ) which 
is indirect ( paroksa ) cognises only the indirect ( paroksa ) reality, 
the constructed and generalized ( simanyalaksana ). It can never 
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! According to the Buddhist, only the pure sensation ( Nitvikalpaka ) is 
the true perception, and not the determinate knowledge ( Savikalpska ) whioh 
also is regarded as true perception by the realist of the Nyäya schools 
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cognize the direct reality, the ultimate particular. ( svalaksana ). 
The nature of the two kinds of reality being radically different, 
the two sources of knowledge ( pratyaksa and anumina ) arc 
also radically different. The one cannot operate in the scope of 
the other, Hence according to the Buddhist theory the scope of 
the two sources of knowledge is separately marked'. On this point 
the Buddhist joins issue with the Nyaya according to which the 
different sources of knowledge ( pramanas ) overlap into the scope 
of one another?. The differentiation between direct and indirect 
knowledge, i. e. between perception and inference is the corner 
stone of the epistemology of Dinniga’. It will now be seen that 
the world of our experience which we call phenomenal or empirical 
world, consisting of external objects as they are presented in our 
experience is, according to Dinnaga, beyond the purview of genuine 
perception by which only a pure sensation is meant. Determinate 
perception on which the realist school of the Nyaya builds his whole 
structure of rcalism^, isa psceudo-perception in as much as the 
Objects presented in. it are mere constructions of Imagination, If 
the determinate cognition is not perception, what else this 
cognition, which is characterized by generalization. ( samàánya- 
laksana ), can be? Whatever is outside the purview of the 


! Pramáünavyavasth&. ?  Pramünasarhplava. 
8 With regard to the twofold nature of reality as well as the source of 
knowledge Dinn&ya says :— 

Atra  pramünami dvividhameva. kutascet, dvilaksayarmh prameyam, 
svasimünyalakgan&bbyümr — bhinnalaksspam  prameyüntaram nasti, ~— Pra- 
müpasamuccaya ( Mysote ) y. 4. 

Tika of Devendrabuddhi adds :— Svalaksana-visayakai pratyaksameva, 
sámünyaleksapavisayakamanumünameva. Ibid p. 6, 

Dharmakirti pointed out in his Ny&yabindu in the following words :— 

Tasya ( Pratyaksasya) visayah svalaksanam-tadeva paramarthasat... 
anyat sümüpyalsksanam so 'numünasya  visayah (Last portion of the 
chapter l )e 

Gunaratna, has admirably brought cut the radical difference in question :- 

" Samyegjüánasya ca dvaividhbyam Pratyakgaparoksavisaya~dvaividhy&- 
davaseyam, Yato tra pratyaksa-visayddanyah sarvo 'pi parokso visayah ". 

Tarkarahasyadipiká, a commentary on Haribhadra's saddarSana- 
Sauuccaya ( Asiatic Society, Cal.) p. 25. 

For the further treatment of this problem see Stcherbatsky : Buddhist 
Logic vol. I p. 69, 

* Cf. a pregnant remark of Jayanta: 'Naiyüyikünümrh hi Savikalpapra- 
tysksa-mayüh Prüyübh' Ny&yamafjjari, Part I, p, 8], 
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pure sensation, belongs to the sphere of inference’. The 
Ruddhist logicians, of course, do not call it an inference, but 
give to it the appellation as ‘ Savikalpaka’ ( constructed by 
imagination ) which they hold to be erroneous. But taking 
the term inference in a broad sense as explained above, all deter- 
minate ideas, all the judgments and all discursive reasoning come 
under inference’, A close observation will reveal that the term 
‘ Anumana ’ ( inference ) has been used in two different senses in 
the Dinnaga school. It is sometimes used in a broad sense, as 
explained above, when it means all judgment and intellection, all 
discursive thought, all cognitive process except pure sensation. 
When ‘ inference’ is used in that broad sense, the determinate 
perception. ( savikalpaka pratyaksa ) of the realist will also be 
covered under it. Buc it is usually used in a narrower sense of the 
inference of pure logic, as when fire is inferred from smoke. In 
this narrow sense determinate perception will not be regarded as 
inference. A welcome light on this complicated matter has come 
from a new source, Hetubindu likà by Arcata?^.. In that work the 
author refers to an objection raised by Kumarila to the Buddhist 
theory of anumana. The objection isto the effect that in the act of 
inference of fire trom smoke, the smoke which is inferential mark 
(linga ), being of generalized nature ( samányalakgana ), is also 
grasped, according tothe Buddhist, by an inference for waich 
another inferential mark ( linga ) will be required, and there wid, 
thus be a regress ad infinitum’. Arcata replies to this objection by 
saying that the Buddhists do not hold that a universal or a 


| See the quotation from Gunaratna above p, l:6, fu, 3. 
2 Prof. Stcherbatsky explains the fuller implication of the term ‘Tnferonce ' 
in the logic of Dinnadga thus :— 

“What is cognizod by the senses is never subject to cognition by 
inference, and what is cognized by inference can never be subject to cognition 
by the senses. When a fire is present in the ken and cognized by the sense of 
vision, for the realist it is a case of sense preception. When the same fire is 
beyond the ken, and its existence cognized only indirectly, because some 
smoke is being perceived, fire is cognized by inference. For the Buddhist there 
is in both cases a part cognised by the senses and a part cognized by 
inference. The latter term is in this case, a synonym of intellect, of a non- 
sensuous source of knowledge”, Buddhist Logic vol. I p, 73, 

$ Published in G. O, 5. Baroda, 
€ fl, Var १ ॥49९-98, 
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generalized reality is grasped through inference alone ; because the 
determinated knowledge ( vikalpa ) which comes at the back of a 
pure sensation also apprehends a generalized reality or universal, and 
similarly in. memory also we have a generalized or universal idea, 
What we really hold is that an inference apprehends a universal or 
generalized reality glonc and never a particular. But, vice versa, 
we do not bold that a. universalized reality is grasped by inference 
alone. It is also grasped by vikalpa' (imagination ). This discussion 
clearly shows that in a broad sense a determinate cognition is In" 
cluded in the inference, and hence Kumaárila's objection. However, 
if we take inference in a narrow sense (i.e. of pure logic where 
something is inferred from an inferential mark ), a determinate 


cognition will not be included in the inference as Arcata says in 
his reply. 


It may be pointed out that a determinate cognition (savikalpaka) 
has been held to be invalid, while inference ( of pure logic ) 
is held to be valid knowledge ( samyagjnina ). The distinction 
between determinate cognition ( savikalpaka ) and pure’ logical 
inference is this: In the former we move from svalaksana ( parti- 
cular-real ) to Samàányalaksana ( Universal-unreal ), and hence it is 
crroncous. The logical inference, on the other hand, moves from 
samanyalaksana ( universal or general ) to svalaksana ( particular ). 
Fire, which is inferred, is a point instant capable of purposive action 
( arthakriyakariksama ). For this reason, inference is indirectly 
valid knowledge ( pramina ). But taken directly, it is also erro- 
neous ( bhránta ).  ** This has been still more lucidly explained bv 
Stcherbatsky at another place. Tie says :— 


The originality of Dinnaga’s system of logic consists in the 
doctrine which admits two distinct sources of knowledge, two only. 
He calls them perception and inlerence, but they differ very widely 
from what is usually understood by these terms in logic and 
psychology ". “ Every synthetic process of thought is contrasted 
with the direct copnition by the senses, as indirect cognition or 
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I Tatra naivamavadbáryate  simünyalakeapavisayamanumünameveti, 
pratyaksaprsthabhavino vikalpasyapi tadvisayatvat tadanyasya ca vikal- 
pasya. Kintu sEmünyalaksanavisayamevünumünamityavadhüry ate va- 
laksanavisayatvanisedbürtnamiti; Hetubindu Tiki p 23. 
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inference. Ditinaga’s inference thus embraces, besides our inference, 
all that we could call judgment, intellection, ideation, thought, 
reason etc., every cognitive process, except pure passive sensation ".! 

In course of discussion why as to the qualification ‘ non- 
erroneous ( abhranta ) has been added to the definition of the percep- 
tion, Dharmottara says that it excludes ‘inference’ which is “ an 
illusion." The course which an inference takes consists in having 
to deal prima facie with mental contents of a general ( unreal ) 
character, and in ascertaining through them some real fact? "', 
Dharmottara has reiterated that unreality appears to the mind in an 
inference, because it consists in cognising an unreality as a kind of 
reality’. 

It has now been made amply clear that our emiprical world 
consisting Of external objects, which according to the naive realist 
of the Nyàya school, is cognized by the determinate perception, is 
according to Dinnaga constructed by our imagination and may be 
said to be cognized by inference used in its broad sense as explained 
above. It was, in all probability, in this sense that the Sautrantika 
school to which Dinnaga and Dharmakirti were supposed to belong 
was regarded as holding the view that external objects are not 
directly perceived but only inferred ( Bahyarthanumeyatvavada ). 
The later orthodox writers not realizing the real significance of the 
term ‘ inference’ (anumina) as understood in the school of 
Dinnaga, interpreted the inference of external objects in the ordinary 
sense with which they were familiar, and made the Sautrantika 
theory to appear as a simple representationist view and contrasted 
it with the presentationism of the Vaibhasika. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the theory of representationism which orthodox 
writers have ascribed to Sautrantika and which is similar to that of 
Locke in the Western thought is, in reality, quite different from the 
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! Nitvina, footnote l,p.l4i-l42 
* Bhbrintam hyanum&narh, svapratibbáse 'narthe ‘ dhyavas&yenapravrt- 
tatvib’ Nyayabindutiks p. 9. 
The translation of this passage quoted within inverted commas is 
Stoherbatsky's, Buddhist Logio Vol, II. p. I7. 
8 Anumanamapi svapratibhdse 'narthe'rthüdhyavas&yena — prav[rtterae 
narthagrBhi. Nydyabindutika p. 6, 
The Peterson's edition of N. D. T. reads ' amarthadhyavasiyona’ in place 
of arthádhyavasüyena (as given here), For obvious reason, the former read- 
ing is wrong. 
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doctrine of Dinnaga in which Prof. Stcherbatsky has rightly 
discovered a close similarity with the transcendental idealism of 
Kant'. Ina sense this theory is just the opposite of representa- 
tionism. According to latter, the externál world gives” form to our 
thoughts, while according to former, it is aur thought which gives 
form to the external’ world. But as detailed above, the orthodox 
writers of the later post-Buddhist period. belonging to the rath 
century and onward misunderstood the doctrine of Ditnaga, and in 
the first instance they erroneously . understood it to be a simple 
theory of representationism, and secondly they wrongly ascribed it 
to the’ Sautrantika school. Whether the’ original school of the 
Suotrantikas, i.e. without being ‘influenced by the ideology of 
"Di&nEpga who came to the scene a good many centuries later,’ held 
hy epistemological doctrine analogous to the theory of representa-- 
tidhism is difficult to say in the present state of our knowledge. 


|! Comparison between Dihnüga and Kent has been discussed at some 
length in my thesis on, ' The NyBya-Vaisegika Realism, and its conflict with 
the Buddbist Epistemology ' (under preparation) 

37  Anaals, B.O R.I.) 


THE CARDINAL TENETS OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA 
AND THEIR: RELATION TO THE TRIKA 
SYSTEM OL KASMIRA 
By 

SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


It has been the fashion to regard the Y.-V. professedly as a. 
work of one particular full-fledged system of philosophy, as.unders . 
stood in the parlance of academic. discussion ; and this, many ayer, . 
i. none, other than the monistic Vedanta of the type, brand.ge. 
denomination of Sarhkara. The first part of this assertion dogs nay. 
receive any support from the text of the Y.-V. itself. . The apthog, 
while encouraging the cultivation of a philosophic disposition 
which he likes to call dst (cfr. dif of thc earlier masters, 
particularly Buddhistic thinkers ), has a mortal dread of mithyddr sts 
vadas (or theories) ' broached and discussed in a mudslinging 
attitude (apavadakara ) ot khaudana and mandana CI. 96. 
4$- 3, To regard the Y.-V. philosophical stuff as Sarhkara 
Vedanta in essence is the height of boldness and effrontery 

nsupported by evidence. We are not speaking of the loose use 
of the term, by virtue of which any system of Indian thought 
is described to be Vedantic: such is the common practice in the 
West, particularly under the influence of Swami Vivekananda's 
teachings and speeches. It may be conceded that a fairly large 
portion of the Y.-V., specially the Uttarardha of the last section, 
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|! Y-V.IIl. 5. 4-6, 
( सदा सवेरुत्सवेः परमात्मा महेश्वर: ॥ ... ) 
y.-V. V. 87, 8-2]. 
( यच्छूम्पवादिनां शूम्यं अहम मड़ाविदां वरम्‌। ... शिवः शशिक®। ऽ- 
pai... O आत्माऽऽत्मनस्तद्विदुषां नेरात्म्यं ताइशात्मनाम्‌। ... सर्वं सस- 
मचतसाम्‌ | ... यत्तसत्सदसो स्मृतः ।। 


and Garhkarabbisya on the Manditkyakartka of Gaudapida-Advaita- 
beakarsna v. 2l)~ 


उपतिषद्ाक्यातारो अझव।दिनो. वाषेदृकाः । ) . 
Of, Paramdrthasdra, karik® 2%. 
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presats affinities with this type of Vedantic thought, but that the 
ttarardha is am accretion, not an integral part of the original, is 
crystal-clear from thc many, acknowledged abridgménts and 
manuals based on ite Thu author, in a spirit of svnthetic 
ssimilation, has incorporated anarsa or paurusa views of unortho- 
dóx people ( paramatd ) (IU. 38. 2-9, 68-70 ) and takes pride in 
so doing. Moreover, occasionally he has his fling at the, Vedantins 
or Vedàntavadins, whom, like the author of the Nyayamdfijart 

he takes to task for their extreme views, as he wants to be of 
detachéd and open mind ( susamacetas, samasamatman ). The Sdiva 
philosophy of Kashmir - tlie Trika system - poses as the embodi- 
ment of such an advaita vi OW,—- ( हिवशक्ति संघट्टात्सक पर जिक डा3१बारुयन 
Tantraloka p. :07 )—and nota little of the philosophical content 
of the Y,-V. is coloured with that ideology and presented in 
similar phraseology. It isa pity that while the Vedantic exposi- 
tion of the Y.-V has been prevalent from about the I4th century, 
the Saivite interpretation as traceable in the commentary of 
Bhaskarakantha ( who is almost contemporaneous with Ananda- 
bodhendra, the first Vedantic annotator ), which presumably is 
based on older’ preseritations, has not attracted the same attention 
or enjeyed the samé popularity. 

This will be cleat from a reference to the salient points in 
Y.-V. thought, which do not readily conform to the Samkara 
Vedanta pattern. The Y.-V. does not subscribe out and out to the 
view of the essential identity of the sivatman and paramatian or to 
tha mayaveda dealing with tbe unreal character of the phenomenal 
world ( prapaica ) The anirvacyata or anuttaraia of the Y.-7 
which. latter word is reminiscent of its Buddhistic (cf, Dhamma- 
bads IE. 3) and: Seiya associations utilizes the same expression of 
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ruin, । एसे त पयमेषमब्घद्धिनः कस्पाति कश्थाश्रिदष्पालस्थोड्लित- 
नमा यदे ॥ 
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the upanisadic original as that of the Sarhkarites, being different 
from that of the Vedàntin in as much as it rules out the category of 
the one ultimate principle to which all reality can be reduced ; — . 
the vivartavada which is here broached emphasizes the yamala 
( compositeness ) and the samarasya ( homogeneity and similarity ) 
of the tat and the ivam and does not entail the unreality of. the 
appearance. It is difficult to conceive of the one as apart from or 
divested of the other! — just as it is difficult to conceive the solar 
orb apart from its fund of rays, the metal gold (kanaka ) as apart 
from the bracelet ( keyara ).or the wave ( iaranga) apart from its 
constituency of water (salsa). The anuctispaudana (with its 
littleness » the akts in its comprehension and the essential 
reality ( Siva) form a triple principle / Trika) - and the Y.-F. 
in many texts harps on the same view and rules out the mithya- 
graba ( the obstinate clinging to falsehood ) deflecting our 
ill-informed notions, and takes its stand on the sathvit ( conscious- 


|! Y-V.Vla. 33. 3-5. 
सर्वशक्तिं हि तद्बह्म सदेकं ग्यिते यदा | 
तदा निर्मूल एवायं ट्वित्वेकस्वकलोद्यः ।} 3 |। 
सति ट्वित्वे किलेकं स्यातत्पेकल्वे gari 
कले द्वे अपि चिद्रेपे चिद्पत्वात्तदध्यसत्‌ | v i 
एक माब्रादभावोउअ एकरबह्वित्दओ हयो: 


एक विना न द्वितीयं न द्विताय विमैकता ॥ ५॥। 
Tbe Pratyabhtjnsvimarsins (III, l.2}) notes :-— 
तस्य मावश्तसष्वम्‌ अतिमिन्नाना वर्गाणां वर्गीकरणनिमित्त-` यदेक म दिं» 


भक्तं भाति तत्तत्वम्‌ । 
This is fundamentally the position of Bhartrhari in the Vükyapadtya, 
ILE, . 23, 22; IIT. 6. 28, 29, as well as of the, Trika system. These Soksis 
are real and not avigydkalpta, as in the strigtly orthodox. Sathkara exposition 


(vide Sarirakabhdgya IT, l.]4). Note tbe retort in the following exposition 
ina work of the Triks'gystem: 


विषतो हत ल्वरूपानेमासाम्मेन्कुक्रस्‌ निर्मासते- एरय अ afafa a 
विविश्वम्‌ ! ... प्रतियिम्धवादे-स्वच्छलामात्र संबेदनस्य n nera faa तत्स- 
ae वस्त्अन्तरपत्मंबरणा कर्तव्या । अविदा३निर्वाध्याः वचित्यं चाधले इति 
व्याटतम | पारमेश्वरी शक्तिरिवेयासिति* दृदयाजक 2 MAS t Vide the Stvadreti 
III, 3:— शिवः शक्तस्तथा भावानि*्छया, करीनीहन '१*क्षकिशक्तिनतोभदे शोवे 
जातु न बर्ण्यते ॥ 
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ness ), the ultimate, reality and as such the integrated Supreme 
experience, andakhya (incapable of being described ) which is the 
per. esse of the Supreme Being ( Paramasiva ), involving the 
idea of Advaya [svara, the main plank of the Advaitavada in the 
Saiva system. ( Vide Appendix.-Citations ) 


This interconnection of the Sakti concept with the Siva, which 
in the:language of. the Saiva system is Sivalaktisamayoga and is 
like that.of the parental union, has given Y.-V.’s.abhasavdda (IV. 
39.43-44 ), differently designated as. pratibimbavada ( the view of the 
object -and the image ), or. kalpanavada ( Imaginary Determinism 
to reuder freely ), a form of expression not uncommon in the text 
a unique form, The Y.—V. like the Sarhkara. Vedanta believes. in- 
the pratibhasrkasatia, the appearance as reality of the world and 
relies Qn its artbakaritva (practical utility). It accounts for the variety 
and diversity on the score of the sarvasskiimayatva of the Lord Siva. 
Over and above the jnanasakis, anandasakts and kriyasakti, He has the 
svalantryasakts ( self-determination ) or ichaSakts or icthasatta, 
which accounts for the creation and. dissolution of the world. * 
The , object, is. svatantra, not mixed ( avyamisra ) with other 

| Y.-V, VIa. 42. 23 ; Y.-V. IV. 44, M. 
अस्या: संसारमायाया एवं भतार्थेभावनात्‌ । 
मेदोपशास्तावभ्यासाठ्रवत्युपगतः शिवः । 
Cfr. Minasollisa II. 48 for a parallel view :— 
इश्यरोऽनन्तशक्तितात्स्कतम्त्रोऽग्यानपेक्षकः 
स्वेच्छामाजेण सकलं सृजत्यवति हन्ति च ॥ 
Ofr. Sivadrgti ef Somananda (I-2): . 
आत्मेद- सत्र भांवेषु स्फुरानिदृविचिद्िभुः । 
अनिरुद्धेच्छा प्रसरः ARIE AA ET 


2 An empbatio exaltation of the pourugd is, it must be noted, not exactly 
the view ofthe Y,~V.e.g. Via. l2?, $8:— 


Ba WISI PAST WY ERT | 
Vide Viveka on the Tantrüloka ( p. 6) :— 
AA HARA p geulen विदिः: - 
Y-V.IL7.4—-— —— 
संवित्‌स्पन्दो मूनःस्पन्द्‌ ऐन्द्रियस्पन्द एव I 
AR qnae guta: FR ˆ 
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entities - the "image is’ incapable of “expressing itself, बोते पति 
tépresenting the object, cxists along with and ‘because ‘of. the 
Object. The Saiva system ‘expresses this sopayaprakriya wr the 
lanpdage ó! the Tariralóka" and the Tantřasåra ol Abhinavtóüpta 
frequenily in terms of pralibimbatada ( which is found also í र the 
Y.-V. IH, i22,5t), while the ¥.-V. indulges in the analogy of a 
protracted, dream-experience ( dirghastapna) with a lengrhened 
dirghe as in the Dhammapada, and introduces the entities of- dela, 
kêla and ` niyati { regularity and uniformity ) with their infinite 
variations.of regions, hills, dales, cities and hamlets, the sufferings 
of -different births-( which merits a special treatment asin the 
Bhüsugdo-pàkhyána, VIa chaps. :4-27), a topic treated ad 
nauseam even in the Utpatti prakarana the third section with its 
prolixity of drsfantas (analogies ) as in the narratives of Lila, Sact 
Aindra, Krtrimahalya (the fictitious Ahalya, the wife of the sage 
Gautama ), exactly on the lines dilated on in the Saiva darsana 
(- Vide Chaps. VI, VII, & VIII of the Tantraloka ) 

Siva and Šakti are indivisible and self-same. Kriydidkt or 
Sanda: residuum accounts for the emergence of the experience of 
the seer and the seen. In ultimate analysis all creation bepins in 
and subsists through spanda or nimesa, to change the root (ds in 
the Aitareya Up. passage, ch. V, I:- 


' मॉन्थॅन्मिषत 


where Sarhkara takes nimesa to be coterminous with al ४१७१३5 0 
functions. This is the very crux of the view; the process is self-ordai- 
ned, as in the oft quoted line of the Svetafvatara Up., VI, 8 


पराऽस्य शक्तिविविषेव श्रयत स्था भाकिकी 5 नचछक्रिया य। 


or in the Tattvasandoba, a Saiva digest a rareercétitioeent 

NTA NER पस्पन्दे स स्पन्दः रमं रिदतम् ख्यते "x35: Spauda in its es 
tion with the vital breath accounts for the existence of life 

IOI, 54); in its connection with logos (‘Sebdabrahma ), ‘it is at 
the root of this sarhiara, in its connection with vasana or sanukara 
it explains the propensity of karman, (Ul 4.8-9 ) which, in the 
view of Y.-V. is purusa, determined: by it$ peculiar movements 
( paurusa ) and predilections ; and, as in the Saiya‘‘concep 


in essence it is not different from the teal¥self( Paramagiva’), 
ए, 7, ४, “2. 2300 CU eir आति ia As 
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Sagu@ace. of’ this, the attitude of the Y.-V. towards the. 
jiana-karma-saniuccayavada, as in the concept. of the. I2udtyopa 
"nijAd, is-differenc from that. of the Sarhkara, Vedántin: ; - in spite of 
the ingenious pleadings of the later Vedantic commentators, it is 
nething strange that advocating the views of the Karmayogin and 
ipculcating the mentality of the Jivanmukta as in the Bhagavadeita 
the Y. -.V. cannot dismiss Karman as futile and is loath to regardit 
in, the. light of bondage and debasement as the. Sathkara. adpaitin 
does. ( Wide. Vla. 87. :6-26 ) 

The theory of deliverance ( muktsvada ) aud of. its implications 
forms another landmark of the Y.- y. While subscribing unstintedly. 
t9,the..atility. of jana (LV. :0,22 ), it emphasizes the aspect of: 
sung übaprasthana ( appearing in its own light ), as in the Trikayand 
Insists-Oon.watolaya, amanibhava, or the deadening and dulling.of 
the citta_.as yhe inevitable prerequisite, ( V. 74. 35-36 ) forit is 
patent that sg arse नाम-नाटक परिचत्यलि । | 

The ideology and phraseology smack of an alien background 
of thought as if brought into lige with the teachings of Gauda- 
pàda,-a synthetic way of approach which ushered in and played:a 
great.part in groundwork.of shaping the Trika system. The implica- 
tions of, samvit or srasathvedana ( V. 72. 27. 3), 34, 36, 37 ) and 
the adjustment (.samarasya, sanghatta ) of all issues involved read 
fike a chapter taken from the Saiva® works, where the-aman is of the 


! Y-V.I ) 7-8. 
( उमाभ्यामंत्र पक्षाभ्यां ... ) 
Y.-V. Via. 227, 45 
ट्विंपद्धतेन येनेष exor dendo 
VEZA AA MAMETA gI ॥ . 
also Y.-F. VIa. 88, 6-9]. 
* Ctr, Tantralokavivrti, p. 3 
मोक्षो हि नाम नेवान्मः स्वरुपप्रथनं हि सः 
स्वरूप Weta: RET... | 


In Y.-V. VI b. chap. 38 where the daiva inspiration is traceable as in the 
original work and which ends with the concept of cifradipa, a phrase found in 
she origina) and since popularised dealares 


निर्वासना निष्कळना शाम्ता पुरुषताइसतु, ते. 
TR TTA ates arent atts - 
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nature of Siva, not, contracted and hedged in by limitations, 
inherent and hereditary. From this staudpoint, -dandha” and 
mokja are imaginary. (lli. r00. 37-43 J)e It is in determined 
character ( tasana ) and self-regulation thar the Key to all problems 
lies; © The nullitying or the deadening efforts of tlie’ senses 
Ckaratidgrama ), consummating in the: attitude towards miterial 
“pleasures is the ultimate goal- the Saiva pada ( VI*. i23. 6) 
arid the aids are’ means that involve the harmonious adjustment 
‘of kaim.if and jnana ( VI". 328. 44-48) हि 
This insistence on an adjusted frame of miind ( susamacittata ) 
४80 iis consequent indifference towards bliss or pleasure ( sukba ) 
even, mark out the reaction (vaimukhya ) of the Y.-P: to the 
" Vedántic conception of moksa, so much so that in certain passages it 
‘reads like a recapitulation of the view presented in certain polemical 
works like the Nyayamaijart. Considered ‘in that light; ‘moksa 
appertains none the less to the domain of volition than‘to that of 
cognition, and the Y.- V. in and throughout its lengthy’. discburses 
has this objective in view. वा is, therefore not the jvarüpa of 
mukti that matters, but the consideration of the obstacles Y àinaya ) 
that lie in its way. In its detailed treatment of those obstacles 
‘which are designated as in the Saiva system, malas, not perhaps 
unmixed with the primitive connotation of that term in the shape 
of physical impurity, ' (clr. malavaggo in the Dhammapada ), as a 
few passages bear out, of the puryastaka (in its varied interpreta 
tions, including that in the Saiva agama ), and incidentally in its 
reference to the thirty-six padas or tattvas: (cfr. e. g. Via. 39.35 ) 


RY cy cpa: Ep te tet ed 





मा मप AT ए [ह me atea anat SE बब ह्मा माळा आवी uem eee मषी `, यायु ih कळ Ho किक a plete intel PS ie ey, a 


! Dhammapada XVIITI, 2, 5, 8, 9, 7: In Y.-V. VIa. 4i, 6-7 we read :— 
अविद्या धेंहुया$ श्रेष्ठा क्षोलटयन्निह तिष्ठति । 
मलं म. प्थठि) रजकों बथा ॥ 
काकतालीयबताश्यादवियाक्षय आगते | 
प्रपश्यत्यास्मनेवास्मा स्वभावस्सेष निश्चय ॥ 
That view is reminiscent of the Pratyabhéjaa creed ( प्रपश्याते == 
receguizes ). The Saiva position is stated thus: 


नलत्रपावारको माया भावापादानकारणम्‌। | 
कम स्यास्सहकार्येव सखदैःखो टर्च प्रति ॥ 
& more general statement ss in Tanitrasdro (p. 5) is 


अज्ञानं किल थम्धहेतुरुदितः शाख मलं तस्स्मृतम्‌ 
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of the system, the Y.-V. reveals unmistakably its affiliation to the 
Trika. The yoga, necessary for the purpose of eradicating the 
malas in their threefold division of that system, which aptly gives 
the name to the work, is what is formulated in the well-known 
verse:— 
योगो नान्यः किया नान्या तच्वारूढा हि या मतिः। 
स्वचिस्तवासनाशान्ध्यै सा क्रियेत्याभिधीयते ॥ 
The tattva here is the tattva of the Saivas - the Samarasya or adju- 
stment. It is on the cultivation of a frame of mind (a krtya ) that 
the ultimate problem of life thus lies. 

The Bhagavadgita has resorted to a similar mode of expression 
and claims itself to be a Yogasastra. The obstacles in the way of 
such a frame of mind there too find specific mention and it is signi- 
fieant that these kalusas or upadravas are comprehensively discussed 
in the Kashmir recension of the text, which Abhinavagupta embodies 
and comments on in his commentary after III. 37 ( era qq: )— 
The extra verses are :— 

अबत्येष कथं कृष्ण कथं येव घिबर्धते । 
किमारमेकः फिमाचारस्तम्भमाचक्य TEA: N 

श्राननवानु ७ -- 

एष सूक्ष्म: T: JAREIN: UF | 
सुखतन्त्र श्वासीनों मोदयन्र पार्थ तिशति ॥ 

कामक्रोधसयो घोरः स्तम्महपषससजव! । 

अहुंकारोऽभिमानात्मा दुस्तरः पापकर्मभिः ॥। 

gine निवर्त्येष शोकमस्य ददाति T | 

भयं चास्य करोत्येष spe um: ॥ 

स एष कलुष? कुध्रश्छिप्रपेक्षी धनंजय । 

रजःप्रबृत्तो मोहात्मा मानुषाणासुपव्रवः N 

(N.S,edn.n.p.l75) 

These verses bring out the Saiva standpoint and their potency inci- 
dentally establishes the Saiva thinkers preference for his system. 
His assertion w ava fergarnea ( Via. 434.24 ) at once establishes the 
thinker to be of Saiva denomination. Abhinava’s note 

qv तावत सूक्ष्म उत्पत्तिसमये इलक्ष्य इन्त्रियेष्वेवं च quium: 

सुख तन्त्रयितुमिषोत्पयते । वस्तुतस्तु इुःखमोहमयस्तामसत्वाद । 
hints at the delusive and abstruse nature as much of mukti as of 
these malas of the three types ( dvava-kama-karma [ karmatua |), 
i8 [ Annals, B. O. R, I.] 
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described as malairaya ( Y.- V. VIa. 28, 60) and traceable to 
vasand or predestinating impressions 

In the emotional aspect the Y.- V. insists on its representation 
of aimarcana or contemplation ( worship of self ) as the inseparable 
concomitant of spiritual life ( VI*. :27. 33%). This is what we 
may term the theistic bias as different from an agnostic approach 
not at all indiscernible in the orthodox advaitavada. In chap. 35-48 
of the last section we have the babya and manasa forms of paja 
( worship ) differentiated and the nature of the deity investigated 
on the lincs of the Spandasastra or as in the Paramarthasara, a 
handy and lucid exposition of the system. Utpaladeva,: the 
Saiva philosopher, is ecstatic over the utility of the wozship of the 
Lord Siva, the Santa, ( Paramatman ) that, in the Y.- V., is regard- 
ed as the culmination of the adored ( pajyastman'a ). It is note- 
worthy that the important abridgments not excluding the Y.-V. 
sara in its ten sections, included aimarvana which is synchronous 
with an idealising of the Lord Supreme, i. e, Siva, In its exoteric 
side ( bàbyaptijana ) the worship of the Lord is as much efficacious 
as that of the ajvamedba yajna highly applauded in orthodox 
ritualism. In its esoteric aspect, it is that of the soul, the lord of 
the Sarira ( Sarirandyaka ), the symbol of the sar#vit illumining our 
personality ( svadebasamvidabbasa ). The body is, in the Saiva 
terminology, the house of the deity ( devagrha), and itisin a 
strain of idealizing the real or realizing the ideal that this affair 
has been conceived and introduced. As in the Saiva school, there 
is a fling in the Y.- V. too at the Vaisnava brand of bhakti? and 
self-surrender, which it is held fails to achieve the highest end 








"- r Vm n beige el Fe nh BORE. beh maby arene ~ qs UC. amma m et 
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! Utpaladeva— 
अहो साधतमः को5पि शिवपजामह्दोत्सबः 


बरट्त्रिंशतोऽपि तस्वानां सीमा यग्रोष्लसत्यलस्‌ ॥ 
and the Viveka on the Tantraloka I. $} 


हृदयं शाखात्मसतच्वं महेश्वरस्य पुजनम्‌। 
3 Tantrastrapl१2é 
वेष्णबादीनां तु राजानुम्रहवन्न मोक्षान्तता । 
Cfr. the rather peculiarly virulent attack in Y.~V, V. 43, 20-29 ina 
pose of optimistic seriousness :-— 


शाखयत्नविचारेभ्यो मक्षाणां प्रपलायिनाम्‌ । 
कल्पिता वैष्णवी मक्तिः .., ... 
.„„ विचारोपशमान्यां च मक्तम्याढनकरेण क्विम्‌ ॥ 
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The dsksa (spiritual initiation ), which coincides with the 
Paramesvara-faktipata, in its «unique manner represents what 
may be regarded as the supernatural and supersensuous sequel of 
Kashmir Saivism, its Tantra adjunct and looms large in the classic 
treatises thereof. (¢.g. Tantraloka chps. XI-XX), The Y.-F. 
occasionally refers to this theory of grace mahesanugrala and 
regards it as the rightful outcome of Sraddha to gods and superiors, 
which include siddha kulas and gurus. (wear gorgs arua संसारोबृ- 
धरण प्रति | ( Tantraloka p. 247). These are but the steps to 
aimajnana (VI*®. 4. £3-6). No amount of attainments can 
make amends for this—for one gets his dues ( praptavya ) only 
through the grace of the Lord. The highest type of knowledge 
can only come through Saktipata, which is intensified through 
vairagya, viveka, devapnja and the like. The Lord as Bhairava 
dispenses protection to the panic-striken ( Dhiru ) people, if they 
flock to Him. Etymologically as in all reality He is theirs ( VI’. 
29. 307-II2 ). It is attendance on the lotus-feet of the guru that 
secures knowledge and finally emancipation -and not asceticism, 
gifts and visits to pilgrimages, which are at best anupayas, i. e. 
plausible but not the very best means in the Trika sense of the 
work (II. r0. 22). The guru as the desika, acdrya, diksaka, or 
cumbaka ensures jiiana- but a guru of the right type like Vasistha 
comes through exceptional luck. ( दुरुत्वं शाक्तिषातेन saamaa दृहिीतम्‌ 
VI*. :28. 60 ). 


[t is the attainment and the earnestness of the sésya that 
are the root of enlightenment ( Via. :28, 63 ). The Jivanmukta - 
( gg: ) - the Sadhaka par excellence, is the model of the Y. - V. 
as ot the Bhagavadgita, and this accounts for its practical value and 
general appeal asa thought-provoking classic, The Saiva darsana 
teachers instead of pitching their aims too high, tried to come down 
to the level of the common man, and some of them ( e. g. Abhi- 
navagupta in his Saiva redaction of the short manual Paramartha- 
sara in karikas 6-73 ) have dilated on the characteristics of the 
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i Y.-V. VIa.i27, 4, 38, 58, The fuuny attempts at escaping from this 
undisguised Saiva affiliation of the work are noticeable in Anandabodhendra’s 
*gloss on the first of these verses, 
Vide Tantrasdra, ohap. XI. pp. 47-20, 
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Jivanmukta, or the Bhinnajfianagranthi, or the snandgnidagdha- 
karman in the language of the Bhagavadgita. It is the yoga regimen 
of the }.- V. that is eminently suitable for preparing such aspirants, 
As Suresvara puts it : 


योगाभ्यासवद्ायेन मनो निर्वेषयं कृतस । 
निवृतः स पुमान्‌ सद्यो जीवम्मक्ती भविष्यति ॥ 


The well-known passages like I. 8. 9-36 ( 33g gaq aq ), ', HI. 8. 
09-25 (amd परमात्मनः ), Ill. 9, 4-73 ( जीबन्हुक्तः स उच्यते ), \. 36, 
24-26; 77-79 ( नम्से mura...), and V. 5o, 55-65 ( Srat sega diem ) 
are high-class homilies on various subjects with a characteristic 
flair which is hard to imitate. 

Below is appended a collection of representative citations which, 
in the experienced and motivated manner of the teacher-summa- 
river, the Y. - V. presents to its readers in long extracts bearing on 
the theme. 
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Ofe, Paramarthüesüra, kürikà 74, 
घटू भ्रिशसस्वभते विभ्रहरचनाग्रवाश्परिपूर्णस्‌ । 
निजभ्रन्यद्थ शरीरं घटादि वा तस्य देवगहम।। 


See representative citations Via. 36, 5. 


Appendix 
Representative connected citations: 


IIl. l. gå प्रकरणार्थ ci GREA राघतव ॥ ९ 
यदिदं टृश्यते सर्वे जमत्स्थावरजंममस । 
तत्सुषुप्ताविव स्वप्नः कल्पान्ते प्रविनश्यति ॥ १० 
ततः स्तिमितम्मम्सीरं न तेजो न तमस्ततस्‌ । 
अनाक्यसनामेव्यक्तं uwiepíarqafarega n 2? 


कतमात्मा परनह्म सत्यमित्यादिका बुधेः । 
काल्पता व्यवहारार्थं तस्य संज्ञा महात्मनः ॥ १२ 


श तथाभूत एवात्मा स्वयमन्य इवोल्लसन्‌ । 
जीवतामृपयातीव भाविनाम्ना कदुर्थिताम्‌ ॥ १३ 
ततः स जीवशाब्दाथकलनाकुछतां गतः। 

मनो भवाति भूतात्मा मननान्मन्थरीभवन्‌ ॥ १४ 
मनः संपद्यते तेन महतः परमात्मनः । 
स॒स्थिरादास्थिराकारर्तरङ्क इव वारिधेः ॥ १५ 
तत्स्वयं स्वैरमेवादु संकल्पयति नित्याः । 
तेनेश्थामिम्द्रजाळश्रीबिवर्तेयं वितन्यते ॥ १६ 
थथा कठकदाब्दार्थः पुथक्स्वारहो न काञ्चनात्‌ । 
न हेम कटठकात्तद्ठज्जगय्छग्दा थता परे ॥ १७ 
सती बाऽप्यसती तापनयेच लहरी चला । 
भनसेहेन्त्रजाळश्री जागती प्रबितन्यते ॥ १९ 
अविद्या संसृतिर्बन्धो माया मोहो मकत्तमः। 
काल्पतामीति नामाने यस्याः सकलबेदिमिः ॥ २० 
piru aa अन्ध इत्यभिधीयते | 

ष्टा उह्यजलाहसखो दशका सरले थिखुच्यखे ॥ २२ 
आरीनघहरीरूपं यथा फ्ला Taree | 

कस्ते कमरिनीदीजं तथा ब्रषटरि दुह्यधी! ॥ ४२ 
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यथाह्ूूरो5न्तर्बीजस्य संस्थितो देशकाछतः। 
करोति भासुरं देहं तनोत्येवं हि दृश्यथी; ॥ ४७ 
व्रव्यस्य हृद्येव चमत्कृतियंथा सदोदिताऽस्त्यस्तमितोज्झितो दरे ॥ 
द्रव्यस्य चिन्मात्रहारीरिणस्तथा स्वभाव भूताऽस्त्युद्रे जगत्स्थितिः ४९ 
V. & अथ शुश्राव कास्मिश्चित्तमालवनगुल्मके । 
सिद्धानामप्रट्श्यानां स्वप्रसङ्गादुदाह्ृताः ॥ ७ 
विविक्तवासिनां नित्यं रोलकन्द्र चारिणाम्‌ | 
इमाः कमलपत्राक्ष गीता गीतास्मभावनाः ॥ € 
सिद्ध ऊचुः । 
द्रष्टट्दहयसमायोगात्प्रत्ययानन्दानेश्च यः । 
यस्तं स्वमात्मतत्त्वोत्थ निःस्पन्दं सस॒पास्महं ॥ ९ 
( the Saivadaréana ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः । 
दृष्टद्दोनदृश्यानि त्यक्त्वा वासनया सह | 
दर्शनपधथमा भासमात्मानं समुपास्महे ॥ Yo 
( the Aupanisada darsana } 
न्ये ऊचुः । 
दृयोर्सध्यगतं नित्यमस्ति नास्तीति पक्षयाः । 
प्रकाशन प्रकाशयानामात्मान समुपास्महे ॥ ११ 
(the Madhyamika view ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः | 
यस्मिन्सर्वे यस्य सर्वे यतः सर्वं यस्मादिदम्‌ (!)। 
येन सर्वे यद्धि सर्वं तत्सत्यं समुपास्महे ॥ १२ 
(the Sarvastivada view ) 





अन्ये ऊचुः । 
अशिरस्क हकारास्तमहोषाकारसंस्थितम्‌ । 
AWAJIA A तमात्मानसपास्महे ॥ १३ 
( the Agami's or Sabdika view ) 
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AÈ FT: | 
संत्यज्य हृद्ठहेशानं देवमन्यः प्रयान्ति ये । 
ते रत्नमभिवाज्छन्ति स्यक्तहस्तस्थकौस्त॒भाः ॥ १४ 
( the Bhagavata view ) 
अन्ये FPL 
सर्वा शाः किल संत्यज्य फलमेतदवाप्यते । 
यनाशाविषवह्लीनां मूलळमाला विलूयते ॥ १५ 
( the view of the Sannydsins or Asangavadins ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः। 
बुद्धाऽप्यत्यन्तवैरस्यं यः पदारथंषु दुर्मतिः । 
ard भावनां भूयो नरो नासौ स गदभः॥ १६ 
(the Mayavadin ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः) 
उत्थितानुत्थितानतानिन्द्रिया दीन्पुनः पुनः ! 
हन्याद्विवेक दण्डेन वञ्रणेव हरिगिरीन्‌ ॥ १७ 
( the Vajrayana view ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः । 
उपशमसखमाहरेत्पावेत्रं छुशमवतः शममति साधु चेतः । 
प्रशामितमनसः स्वक स्वरूपे भवाति सुख स्थितिरुत्तमे चिराय ॥ १८ 
( the Yoga view ) 
V. 50. एवमेषाऽतिबितता वुज्ञांना रघुनन्द्स । 
महामोहभयी माया विषमा पारमात्मिकी ॥ १ 
अस्य संसाररूपस्य मायाचक्रस्य राघव । 
चित्ते Afg महानामें भ्रमतो भ्रमदायिनः | ६! 
चित्राक्रमणमात्रात्तु परमा दौषधा हृते । 
प्रयस्नेनापे ससारमहारोमो न शाम्यति ॥ १२ 
शतनं चित्तरिक्तं हि प्रत्यक्चेतन्य मृद्यते । 
निर्मनस्कस्वभाषं तन्न तत्र कलनामलः ॥ २१ 
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सा सत्यता सा शिवता साऽवस्था पारमात्मिकी । 
सबज्ञता सा सा दृष्टिने तु यत्र मनः क्षतस्‌ ॥ २२ 


मळ संबेसमुत्सम्य सनो निर्गेलयन परस्‌ । 

आश्वापाद्ामछ छिच्ष्वा स्वसंवित्तिपरों भव ॥ श८ 

पूजाऋमेषु सर्वेषु देहगेह पाविचकम । 

त्याण्यं (ग्राह्मं ? ) देहावबोधात्म परं यत्नात्पविन्नकमस ॥ 4 

पूजनं ध्यानमंवान्तनांन्यदस्त्यस्य पुजनम्‌ । 

तस्मात्‌ त्रिश्वुवनाधारं नित्यं ध्यानेन पजयेत्‌ ॥ ६ 

बह्यन्द्रहारिरुवेशप्रमखामरमण्डितम्‌ । 

इमां भूताश्रियं तस्य रांमाछें प्रविचिन्तयेत्‌ ॥ ११-१२ 

( The Rudras are separate group—deities in the 
Daiva enumeration ) 

विविधारम्भका रंण्यस्रिजगयन्त्र रज्जवः à 

इच्छाया: शक्तयस्तस्य चिन्तनीयाः झारीरगाः ॥ १२-१३ 

पष देवः स परमः पञ्य पष सदा सताम्‌ । 

चिन्मात्रमनुभूत्यात्मा सर्वगः सर्वसंश्रयः ॥ १३-१४ 

स्वसविदात्मा देवोऽयं नोपहारेण पुज्यते ॥ २२ ॥ 

न दीवेन न धपेम न पुष्पविभवापणेः ॥ 

नाझपानादिदानेन म थन्दनविळेपनेः॥ २३ ॥ 

नित्यभक्केदालभ्येन शीतलेनाविनाशिना ॥ 

पकेनेवामृतेनैष बोधेन स्वेन पुज्यते ॥ RY- Il 

पतदेव परं ध्यानं प॒जेषेव परा स्मृता । 

यदनारतमन्तःस्थशु द्धयिन्म।जवे दः ॥ २५-२६ ॥ 

आदित्यप्यातिरेकेण यो भावयति राघव i 

रह्मिजालामिद्‌ ह्ोतत्तस्यान्यादव भास्थतः॥ ४ ॥ 

कनकट्यातिरेकेण केयूरं येन भाबितम्‌। 

केयूरमव तत्तस्य न तश्य कनक हि तत्‌ ॥ ५॥ 

आदित्याव्यतिरेकेण रश्मयो ग्रेन भाजिता! । 

आदित्य एव ते तस्य निर्थिकश्षः स उच्यते । ६ ॥। 
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कॅनकाव्यतिरेकेण Fyi AA भाव्यत । 
कनकंकमहाबुद्धिनीवकल्पः स TEVA ९ ॥ 
STAAATCH AAT ACE WCOTAN AT । 

यंदा कगाते स्फुःना स्पन्दशाक्तिंगबनिर' || १५ ॥ 
तदा पूथांगचामामं संकल्पकलनाधय i 

सना भर्वात विश्वात्सा भावयन्ध्वाकातें सपयम || १६ ॥ 
मडुःल्पमयमवदं जगदाभागे रद्यत | 

न सत्यंन भ्य मिथ्येव स्वप्रआलमितोस्थितम्‌ ॥ २० ॥ 
संविद्‌वेदमखिछ जगन्नान्याऽस्ति कल्पना । 
संविन्स्फुरणमात्रऽस्मि्ञगज्ालकनामनि ॥ २८ ॥ 


इद्मन्यादिदं चान्यादिति मिथ्याश्रहः फृतः । 
संभवादखिलाकारष्वेकस्या एव मंविदः । 


संवेद्यसापि नास्त्यव चन्धमोक्षावतः कथम्‌ ॥ ३९ ॥ 
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HISTORY OF WAX-CANDLES IN INDIA 
(A. D. ]500-900) 
BY 
P, K. GODE 


The history of the Indian technical arts and sciences is shrouded 
in mystery, though it would be possible to clarify it consi- 
derably on the strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 
During the last ten years I have published several papers! 
dealing with a few probleius connected with the cultural history 
of India which includes the historv of Indian technical arts and 
sciences. 


The history of Lighting and Lightine Appliances in Ancien 
And Mediaeval India, if studied in detail, would prove a fasci- 
nating study for any ivver of Indian culture. I bave col- 
lected some material on this topic but it would take along 
time to release it, in the meanwnile | have thought it advisable 
tf) write some notes on stray topics connected with this subject. 
Asoortinuly ! have pubiished a paper? on the references to 
Persian ch ( parastlea tiia or. Turuska tata) in Sanskrit sources 
( betwzcen ९. A. D. 500 and lOO), According to the evidence 
recorded ia this paper it appears that some sort of crude Persian 
nil or ker.sine oil vas used as lagmp-oil in Northern India 
some time lietween A, D. 300 and ]!00, Whlile T was writing 
this paper a friend of mine asked me to write on the history of 
Cundes in India. I !st Lo time iu studying tbis problem and 
collecting evidence on it. | have great pleasure in recording 
below tois evidenze, hows0cver scanty it might be. 


|] See Bibliography cf my writings ( I9l6-I946) published by me in 947. 
The subject--index ( pp. 38-39 ) of this Bebliography reoords all my papers on 
Indian Culture and Vijidna (techuical arts and sciences). Some more papers 
on these subjects have been published since the Bibliography was published, 

2 See Journal of the Kaliiga Historical Society, Balangir ( Oriasa ), Vol. 
TT, No. |, 9७. I]? 
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In the article on “Candle” in the Encyclopedia Britannica ' 
we get some historical information about Candle. I note some 
points from this information :— 

(l) Candle is a rod of fatty or waxy material through the 
centre of which runs a fibrous wick. 

(2) Modern Candles are the successors of the early rush- 
lights which consisted of the pith of rushes soaked in house-hold 
grease, 

(3) An improvement was made later by dipping cotton 
threads* in melted tallow. By alternate dipping and cooling the 
desired thickness was obtained. These “/allow-dips” wera one 
of the most ancient forms of illuminant and they continued to be 
a house-industry for centuries. 

(4) In Paris in the /3th century A. D. there was a guild of 
travelling candle-makers who went from house to house making 
candles. 

(9) Bees-wax candles have been used from early tinies and 
are mentioned by the Roman writers. For mystical reasons the 
Catholic Church prescribes bees-wax candles for Mass and other 
liturgical functions. 

(6) Spermaceti, à white crystalline wax obtained from the 
head cavity of ilie sperin or. " right" whale eaine int» use in tho 
latter half of the L8th century. Owing to its extreme brittleness 
sperinaceti requires w be mixed with a small proportion of other 
material such as bees-wax. 

(7) Modern-candles are wade of paraffin wax (introduced 
about A, D. 7604 ) or stearine or mixtures of these. 

As the use of candle is closely connected with the caundde-stich 
ihe following pointa from the article on cand/e-atick in the Encyclo- 
Briiannica ( Vol. 4, p. 740 ) are note-worthy :— 


! Vide pp. 738 of Vol. 4 of L4th edit.on { 2999 ). 

* In ancient India tbe use uf anims! fats for feeding lg:cpo was probilvzed 
by the Dharma$ü:stra texts. The practice of dipping twitted rags ( formirg 
a sort of wick or teroh ) ir oi’) end then lighting them ap; ears to bave beon 
current in mediaeval India. Tho term for this illuminant used in Marcthi ie 
५ का(कां)फडा ”? ( Vide Sabdakofa by Karve and Date, Vol. IT, 933, p. 652). 
Series of such wicks dipped in ofl or ghee and kept in a tray were lighted 
and waved before a temple image or house-hold gods atdawn. They wera 
known nus ४ कराकड- आरती * (Sea Sabdakoba ihid ) 
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(l) The history of candle-sticks deals with those of the 
Church. Moses was commanded to make a candle-stick for the 
tabernacle, of hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting 
of a base with a shaft rising ont of it and six arms and with 
seven lamps supported on the summits of tho six arms and 
central shaft. When Solomon built the temple he placed in it 
ten gold candle-sticks, five on the north and five on the south 
side of the haly place. 

(2) After the Babylonish captivity the golden stick was 
again placed in the temple as it had been before in the tabernacle 
by Moses. On the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus it was 
carried with other spoils to Rome. 

(3) Representations of the seven~branched candle-stiek accur 
on the arch of Titus at Rome and on antiquities found in the 
catacombs at Rome. 

(4) The primitive form of candle-stick was a torch made of 
slips of bark, vine tendrils, or wood dipped in wax or tallow, tied 
together and held in the hand by the lower end, such as are 
frequently figured on ancient painted vases, The next step was 
to attach to them a cup (diseus) to catch the dripping wax 
or tallow. 


(9) During lih and Ith centuries A. D. a certain amount of 
ornamentation appesred. 


(6) Previous to the I7th century, iron, latten, bronze, and 
copper were used for making candle-sticks.  Thenceforward 


silver came to be used. In more modern periods, Sheffield plate, 
silver plate and China became very popular. 


(7) The golden age of the candle~stick lasted from the 
dərd quarter of the ith century to the end of the 8th. 
(8) The history of candle-stick shows an 


increasing 
tendency towards Simplicity, 


The foresoing remarks on the history of candle’ and candle 
slick contain no reference to the use of candles in India. 


OT CA “pnd e, me, i ee A Mim oe ee ren 


ait 


ET e ga m art dm 


* Vide p. 207 of Dictionary of Phrase and. Fable by E.C. Brewer, London 
J Dr “rewer makos interesting remarks cn Candle and allied gorntuolnes 
and ita utages, I note some points from these remarks :- ( ! ) It was an ancient 
custom of presenting on January 6th a candle of various colours to three kings 
( continued on the following page ) 
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Before recording my evidence about the history of candles in 
India I must point out that the Hindu Dharmaśūsira texte 
prohibit the use of any kind of animal fat or grease for feeding 
lamps and consequently auy kinds of candles, in which such fat 
or grease was used, were not likely to have found favour with 
the orthodox Hindus of ancient and mediaeval India, In tho 
Dünakhanda of the Caturvargacintimant ( Bib. Ind.) Vol. I, 
Calcutta, i873, p. 945 we find Hemadri (c. A. D. 260) quoting 
an extract from the Visnudharmottara on the topic of dipa-düna 
or gift of lamps to deities etc. This extract states :-— 

“ घलेन दीपा दातव्यास्तेलेबा यदुनन्दन ! 
वसाम्ञ्चादिभिङीवा न त॒ दयाः कथञ्चन । 
Only ghee and oil of seaamum were to be used for sacred lamps. 
No kind of fat or marrow of the bonos and flesh of animals was 
to be used for these lamps. The extract further states :— 
“ घाणिजां नीलरक्तां च दीपचाति च वजयेत्‌। 
विशेषेण च कत्तव्या प॒द्सूञ्जमधा ठप | 


The wick of the lamp was to bo made of lotus threads or fibres. 


One should avoid the uss of any animal product in making 
this wick, ' 


( continued from the previous pao ) 

of Cologne, (2)TIt was the practice of Roman Catho s to born candies 
before the imago of a favourite Saint, carry them in procession and place 
thom on their altare, ( 3) Selling by candice Wasa kind of auction. (4) Candles 
used by Roman Catholios at funerals are the relic of an ancient Roman Custom, 
( 2) Pfaotice of holding a candle in the Catholic Church for the reador. 
(6) Shakespeare calls stars as “ Candles of the night" ( Merchant of Venice, 
१,॥). (7) Candlłemos Day-feast of tho purification of Virgin Mary on Feb. 2. 
Candle procession — Candles Symbolize Jesus Christ. (8) It was the old 
Roman Custom of burning candles to the goddess Februa, mother of Mars, 
to scare away evil spirits. 

t MitramiSrs ( A, D. I600-650 ) in the Lakganaprakdsa of his) Viranii- 
irodaga ( Chowkhamba Sans. Sorios, Benares, !96, pp. 650-652 ) quotes soma 
earlier works which describe the following lighting utensils and appliances:— 

(2) शोषपात्र ( 6४00808 ०) वैसानसप्रन्य 99०0 सिद्धान्तदोखर ) 

(४) दीपमाला ( extract ०७ सिद्धान्नशेखर ). 

(3) diq ( extract {९० सिद्वान्तशेग्वर ) 

(4) दीपिका ( extract f6०० वैखानसप्रन्य ) 


(०) मौराजनभपात्र ( हड5६8008 #णा। सिद्धान्तशेखर 800 वैदानसप्रन्थ ) 


There is no refereuce In the caveral extracts quoted faany kird of Dannie as 
fandlo-atiot 
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In the history of the candle recorded above from the Encycío- 
Britannica reference is made to the use of Rees-wux for candle- 
manufacture from Roman times. I have not come across any 
references to the use of bees-wax in India among the materials 
used for feeding lamps in ancient and mediaeval India. As 
bées-waüx is closely connected with the manufscture of candles 
I note below some information about tt from Sanskrit suurces ‘— 


(}) The Amarakosa ( Between A. D. 560 and 800) refers to 
bees-wax as “ayitge तु सिक्थकम्‌”? (Kända IT.)  Vaisyavarga, 
verse I08 (vide p. 22% of Poona Edition by N. G. Sardesai and 
H. D. Sharma). Bhá&nuji Diksita (c. A. 2. 7620) in his com- 
mentary explains the two words ayia and सिक्यक ६097 bees-waz 
and ०७४९7४९8 ' द्वे ' मध्ाच्छष्टस्य › मोस इति ख्यातस्य. I js olear from 
this statement that the term “ara” for dees-wir was current at 
Benares about A. 2. 763. Bhanuji does not refer to “ array” 
or bees~wax candle. This term for candle in general is now 
current in Northern India. In the Deccan we use the term 
' णचत्त ^ for candle, | 

(9) Vagbhata I in his Ástangaaamaigraha — ०, A. L. 625 ) refers 
to bees-wax as HWíeg€ for use in a medical preparation 
H RATATAT” :-- 

“ भल्लातक मधघूच्छिष्ठदजीणोपिण्पाक नागर: | 


घृततेलं पचेन्साम्लेस्तचच खलीध्नझु त्तमस ? ३5 ॥ ` 
« Vide p. ]28 of आ. संग्रह (सुत्रस्थान Chap. It bed. by 
R. D. Kiniavadekar, Poona 4940 ) 


(3) Vagbhata II (ec. A. D. 8th or 9th contury ) re'ers to beés- 
waz in the following extracts :- 


Astangahrdaya (Ctkisitasth@na, chapter 3 — gra sii) — 
५ ढाक्षां सर्पिमधूच्छिष्ट जीवनीयं गणं सिताम ' ( vorso 75 ) 
and Cikisitasthaina, chap. 9 (कुष्ठाचाकिारित ) verse 78— 
- “ देयः समधूच्छिष्टी विपादिका तेन नच्यति हाक्ता | ” 


and verse $4— 


— “ सिद्ध सिकथकसिन्ट्ररपरतुर्थक लाक्षाजेः । ” 
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4) The medical glossary Dhanvantarinighanutu ( earlier than 
Amara) records the following synonyms about bees-war! 
( सिक्थक ) :— 

“ [सक्‍्थक मधुक सिक्थ मधूब्ठि्ट मधात्यितम्‌ । 
Ru Hu E Hus माक्षिकाश्रवभ uU 
(See p. 608 of भरष्टांगह द्यकीष by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, I936 ) 
(5) Narahari ( c. A. D. I450) in his medical glossary Raja- 
nighantu ( AnandaSrama Sans. Series, Poona, ]896, p. ]l8 ) records 
the properties and synonyms of bees-waz :— 


शणाः~ ‘faga स्निग्घमधुर भूतघ्न भग्नसघिकत ` 
हन्ति बीसपकण्ड घादिन्व्रणरोपणब्रु्तमम ॥ १२० |! 
भजन पिच्छल स्वादु कुष्ठवातास्राजन्सुदु । 

राजानघण्टो स॒त्रणादिख्रयोदशो बग: 

सिक्थक मघुक सिक्थ मधुज मधुममवम्‌ । 
agag nyiss Aga मसक्षिकासलम || १७३ |। 
क्षोद्रय पीतराग य स्निग्ध माझ्षिकज तथा ! 
कोद्र मघुशेषं च द्रावक माक्षिकाअयम्‌।। १७४ ॥। 
मधषित च सप्रोक्त mus reb. 

Page 48i— Narahari mentions the vernacular term Hop for 

bees-wax in the following verse :— 


Por aise शोकार्थे हाल्ये काके च AF | 
मदनश्च ममाख्यातः पडमी सद्धदाहृत्ताः। १२॥ ` 


-o— o =- -— - = 


ea ii तक, a - ~= -- ~ 


— — hood विद बिन अबे काकडा जळाली) 


I may note here the references to bees-waz in the Geographical Account 
of Countries round the Bay of Bengal ( A. D. 69-7679 ) by Thomas Bowrey 
( Hakluyt Society, Cambridge, I905 }:— 

Page 2390— foot note 8 — ** Bees-wax" mentioned a3 an article of trade of 
the Mallays ( of Achin ) with Pegu ete, (see p. 35 of Lockyer’s Trude tn 
India ). 

Pages 56-07 — Bowrey mentions bees-war as king's commodity in bis 
account of Oboromandel. In foot-note 2 the editor quotes an extract dated 
Sth Sept. 76076 from ihe Diary of Streynsham Master, p. 57, on bis journey from 
Balasor to Hugli, which reads ** Ganges, oin the east side of which most part 
of the great quantity of bees-waz is made, which is the king's commodity, 

P. 798 ~ Bowrey mentions '' bees-warz '' as a. product of Bengal produced 
in plenty. 

P. 225 — Bowrey refers to * bees-war” as kiny’s commodity in his account 
of Patna ( Bibar ). 

P. 84 — foot-note l— Tavernier, Vol, TI, p. 4} -—- reference to war as a 
product of Bengal. 
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(6) The Chorakasan.hita ( AkitsGsthina Chap. 7, verse I2] —— 
p.456 of N.S. Press Edition, I94|,) refers to bees-war in its 
treatment of leprosy ( g€ ):— 

'उेयः रा मधुदिछष्ठो विपादिका तेन शाम्यते ऽभ्यक्ता li | 
Ti Dre. G. P. Majumdar in his remarks of Toil (p, 84 of 
sema Aarocis ef dndian Owilizaltion, Calcutta, I938) states that 
according to Vinaya texts the Buddhist Bhikkus are “forbidden 
te eineoth th» hnir witli a eonib or with a shampooing instrument 
with powsd^, hair oil or hees-iaz, " 

The fereeoine few references are sufficiént to establish the 
antiquity of Dees~waz in India for at least 2000 years, if not more, 
Theso reforences, however, sre not useful tous in our inquiry 
about the use of bees-wacx for the manufacture of candles in India. 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabduloga (by Date and Karve) 
makes the following entries about candle or Horasft :— 

Vol. TP ( 79% ), # 26 07-- 

मेण - ९४ ( मश्चच्छिष्ट ) / ९3/८ मोम 
सणञ्चक्ती ~` Boer -wax candle. ( Pers मोम, माम्‌+ अर्जा) 
मणात - सेणपरत्ती 

Page $545— मोमबत्ती - मणञ्रत्ती 

Usage— " झाडं मास्बत्याचीं लाबण तां पसन लावावी ” 
— q3 यादी ०४०. २८६ ( काव्येतिहाससंग्रह ) 

This ueace of the word Airai js later tban A. D. 700 | 
| Lave alreads recorded the referance to Ao in the glussary 
hy Narahari («o A. /» 0469) viz. Rajganighunty, iu. wbieh the 
Sanskrit word aga is equated with Au (At... azas Barware: ). 
This reference proves that the term att was current c. A. D. 7४80. 
This conclurion is corroborated by the references to “ ¥ur erat ” 
and “ gal aa "on folio #2 of a Ms on cosmetics and perfumery 
called the Gandhavida with 8 Marathi commentary available in 
B. O. R. Institute Collection ( Raddi collection ). According to 
my evidence this work was composed beiween c. A. D. 7860 दबे 
L550, This use of aut or bees-wazx in cosmetics is in harmony with 
the reference to bees-wax in the Vinaya texts which, however, 
prohibit its use for toilet purposes by the Bhikkus as pointed out 

hy Dr. G. P. Majumdar and noted by me already in this paper. 
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The Maratha King Shahu of Satara, the grandson of Shivaji 
the Great, was brought up in Mogul captivity in his boyhood. He 
was, therefore, fond of certain articles of luxury current at the 
Mogul court in the latter half of the ]7th century and when he 
began to rule the Maratha country with his headquarters at 
Satara he procured these articles for his use as will be seen from 
the following evidence :— 

In the Peshwa Daftar Selections ed. by Rao Bahadur G. S. 
Sardesai we get the following documents proving the use of 
war-candies (ii*W*l) and rose-water (uz) by King Shahu 
(A. D. ]689-749 ) :— 

P. D. Selection No. 8 — Letter No, 9 dated ISth April I783. 
This letter is written by Kanhoji Angre Sarkhel to King Shahu, 
forwarding about 750 candies ( " मोमबश्या ”) weighing 7 74 maunds 
and 5 sers together with about 20 rose-water bottles (“gga ië 
Qum 2o") in response to Shau's letter to the writer, stating that 
]000 oandles were required by Shabu in connection with the 
marriage of R&jagbai (“आज्ञा केले की चिरंजीष राजसबाईच्या लग्नास 
मॉबतियाचें प्रयोजन आहे तरी येक हजार मोमबत्या पाठऊन देणे म्हणोन आज्ञा, 
त्यावरून मोंबत्या ब गुलाबासेखे पाठावले अहेत ” ). 

Rao Br. Sardesai adds the following note to this letter :— 

“ Raja Shahu constantly ordered candles and other foreign 
articles from the Angres who probably procured them from the 
British. ”’ 

P. D. S. No, 8 — Letter No, 52 dated 8४-&-7776 (?) isa Memo. 
of foreign articles ordered by King Shahu from Kanhoji Angre. 
This list inoludes 400 candles (“Yoo atad”), I00 rosewater 
botiles (“20° gare Taa”’) together with elephant tusks, . knives, 
cloths, tobacco ( ararat and gtd¥ ), musk, gun—powder, swords etc. 

The foregoing evidence conclusively proves the use of candles 

in the Maratha country’ later than A. D. ]i700, though this use 


indie oe ei quas Tt AE eb m es hp ee ee = —— पार — n — -o ० 


! The increasing use of candles in the Maratha Country during the 
regime of the Peshwas is vouched by the following references in Peshwa 
Dafter Selection No. 82 ( Private Life of the later Peshwas) ed. by Rao 
Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, 933 :— 

Letter No, 80 of 28-8-7876 mma ४ १००० रोशन इकडे waaar खरेदी g J3 
( Rs, I000 spent for tbe purchase of candles for Ganapatt Festival in A, D., i85). 

Letter No. 83 0f 30-8-7777 ~ "' मोमशत्या सुमार १०० पाठविल्या पावल्या, ”? 

( These candles were received for the Jewellery Department of the Peshwa ). 
( continued on the following page ) 
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was cOnfined to royalties. Rao Br. Sardesai states that Shahu 
ordered candles, rose-waler etc. from Kanhoji Angre, who probably 
purchased them from the British. If this statement i8 correct we 
must presume that candles were not manufactured in India but 
that they were an article of foreign import in India in the early 
part of the I8th century. 

Let us now record the use of candles in India in the 77४ 
century. In this connection the evidence of the glossary called 
the Rajavyavahdrakosa composed by Raghunatha Pandita about 
A. D. 676 by order of Shivaji the great ( died A. D. \680) is very 
helpful. In the lst section of this glossary called the Rüjavarga 
( p. 3 of the Poona Edition, I880 ) the author records some termi- 
nology about lighting appliances etc. in the following extract :— 

eO o ,» दीपधघरारतु ते | २२ | 

मशाले स्य, हिलाली तु प्रदीपधर उच्यते । 

दीपिका दिवटी प्रोक्ता हिलालस्तु प्रदीषकः॥ २३॥ ” 

— “ दीपशाखा ठु समयी फिछ सोजः स्तम्भवीपकः ॥ २७ ॥ 
वीपश चिराग सीराचरागू ठु जेयो राहणदीपकः । 
स्यादन्तरालदीपस्तु कदील' इति नामतः ॥ Ve 





( continued from the previous page ) 

Letter No. 225 of 6-4-85— This is a contract ( AEA ) for supplying lights 
in the Peshwa's palaces at Poona undertaken by one Jivaji Krishnaji Bhutkar. 
It refers to दीप, vt, कापूस, aa, No reference to candles is found in this con- 
tract for I? months. Evidently the lamps at the palaces were oil-lamps 
normally and candles were used on special oocasions. 

| Vide p. 73 of Portuguese Vocables by Dalgado, G. O. Series Baroda, 936- 

“? Candil (in the old acceptation of “ a lamp,” now obsolete ). Guj. 
Kandil, à glass ‘lamp. — Hindi, Hindust. qandil — Kan. Kandil — Mal. 
Kandtl, — Ach. Khandel. — Jap. Kantera, a hand lamp.” 

In all probability the word is imported directly from the Arabic gandil. 
The origin of the Japanesa term is doubtful; perbaps it is from the English 
Candle, notwithstanding tbe difference in meaning. Goncalves Viana believes 
that it is from the Spanish Candela, " a candle. " 

Peshwa Dafter Selection No. 82 ( Private Life of later Peshwas ) Letter 
No. 86 refers to a waa (lantern) fitted with mirrors ( आरसे कल्हईड!र ) 
required by the Peshwa. A special carpenter was asked to prepare this 
lantern | The SabdakoSa by Date and Karve, p, 278, records the words AT, 
फाणूस, ( A780।० फान्रूस ) ८ कंदील.-- "०५४८६०४:-- ४ फाणुस लावावे त्यां मेणबत्या 
लाबाब्या ( प्रे, यादी ९०, २८५ ) 8१4 प्रभाकर लावण्या (९२) " फाणसे झाहे फिरंगाणी 
काम बिलोरी । लाऊन म्लेणबत्या भंवताल्या हारोहारी । ” ]. 
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उत्सोजः स्पाद्धपतरुर, ऊद्दानी ITFA | 
मेणकोशस्तु मोमदामी मोमबत्ती मेणवतिका॥ २९॥ ” 


In the above extract the following words and their meanings 
recorded by Rayhundtha Pandita are useful for vur present 
inquiry :— 

(l) मोमदानी 5 सेणकोश ( candle-stick ) 

(2) maat = मेणवततिफा ( candle or bees- wax candle ) 


I am not aware of the existence of the words forester and 
worataet inany lexicons Sanskrit or Prakrit so far known. It 
appears that Raghunitha has coined these words to explain the 
foreign’ ternNF मोमदानी 800 मोमबरी then current in the Maratha 
country like many other terms which constitute the ARüjavyava- 
h@rakosa, a glossary prepared with the object of clarifying the 
meanings of these terms for the benefit of Shivaji’s courtiers and 
other officers in his kingdom. I have already pointed out that 
Bhanuji Diksita (c. A. D. 6380) living at Benares uses tbe 
Persian term मोम ( 9608-७9 85 ) in explaining Amara’s two terms 
"aw" and "(üswE for beeswax. Bhanuji nowhere refers 
£० मोमबत्ती (candle ) as such, though candles were used in India 
at this time as will be seen from the evidence recorded below. 

John Fryer in his Travels (A.D. /672-7687 ) ऊ॒ु७ण)8060 by 
Hakluyt Society, London, i9i2 refers to wuz for Tapers in his 
Description of Goa as follows :— 

Vol. ITI, Page 28 —" The finest Manchet ( = whesten bread ) 
it may be in the world is made here and the purest Virgins Wax 
for Tapers. 

The Editor of the above Travels makes the following remarks 
on the word Tapers in the above extract :— 


his hts ws sips shee copie ee risas WIRE mi, fi Kur npe editt Sopot Vence ves aem ब 


! गृ॥ ॥४ फो्शी-मराठी Fist ( Poona, 2925, p. 208) Prof. M. T. Patwardhan 
makes the following entries about AA ( bees~wax ) and allied terms :-— 

मोम जामा ( पु, ) मेण-कापड, “ खर्च किरकोळ सखाद्या व मोस-जामा यांस; व हुण्हणाबळ 
आधिक लागली ”' ( १९० महेश्वर द्रधारची बातमीपत्रे १।११५ ) 

साम्‌-द्रील मण-हृदयी-" प्राणत्यागच कला तर नाहक दुर्निमित्य होईल यास्तष मोभ्दीलही 
खाली ( ४०९ म, द्‌, बातमीपर्े १।११५ ) 

सोश-पत्ती ( खी. ) मेणबत्ती “ झाडें मम्ब्रत्यांची लावणें तीं पुसून लावावी ” ( see 
सांने-- “ पत्रें यादी बगर '' २८६ ), 


~ — c eet ree च d cent. Ain om e cai ames Rus pop ज आ लि क $ 
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“ Bee farming for the collection of honey and waz, most of 
which is sent to Goa and made into candles for Church altars is 
still an industry in Kanaru ( Bombay Gaz. XV, Pt. ], 04 f£. ). 

Page 727+-+ Description of a Church at Goa (college of 
Dominicans )— “In the Sacristan were massy silver candle-siicks 
and other vessels very Rich. ”’ 

7”१९ 9267 — Travels into Persia — 

" Nor can we forget another sort of Black Traders, burning 
light at Noon-day, which are the Necromancers, whose shops are 
bestuck with candles, lighted in every hole...... ". 

Tavernier in his Travels in India (Vol. II, London, 889) 
makes the following references to candles :— 

Page 8 — Speaking of large quantities of spun cotton, export- 
ed to Europe by the English and Dutch companies Tavernier 
states :— 

“These are the kinds which are used to make the wicks of 
candles, and stockings and to mingle with the web of silken 
stu fis. 

Page 292 — speaking of a pagoda in Siam Tavernier states :— 

“In the middle there is, as it were, a great chapel all guilded 
within, where a lamp and three war-candles are kept alight 
in front of the altar, which ts covered with idols... ”’ 

Page 886 — M. Constant, commander at Gombroon ( Bandar 
Abbas) gave a dinner to several Franks. In the description of 
this dinner Tavernier refers to lamps, which were “ saucers full of 
oil attached to the walls of the house and at a distance of about 
one foot from each other". Instead of these lamps M. Constant 
ordered “white wax~candles to be placed throughout, and both within 
und without the house there was light every where”, All the 
merchants both Christians and Muhammadans were surprised at 
it. At this Tavernier remarked :— “this wax does not cost 80 
much to the company as it does to private persons, because ail 
the Dutch vessela which come from Mocha ( Mocoa ) carry much of tt 
as it is very cheap there, "' 

Page 76 — Speaking of Onnamon from Ceylon Tavernier 
states $ | 

“The Portuguese used to gather quantities of it ( Cinnamon) 
which they placed in Ohaldrons with water together with the 
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small points of the ends of the branches and they boiled the 
whole till the water was evaporated when cooled, the upper 
portion of what remained was like a paste of white war and at the 
bottom of the Chaldron there was Cumphor. Of this paste they 
made tapers, which they used in the Churches during the service 
at the annual festivals, and as soon as the tapers were lighted all 
the Church was perfumed with an odour of cinnamon. Formerly 
the Portuguese procured cinnamon from the countries belonging 
to the Rajas in the neighbourhood of Cochin. ” 


2208० ४73 — Giving an account of his arrival in Holland with 
the Dutch fleet, Tavernier states :— 


“ As soon as we had sighted the coasts of Holland, all tha 
soldiers of our fleet...... fixed a quantity of small wax-tapers about 
the poop and bow of the vessel......... On our vessel alone there 
were more than 7700 of these waz-(apers, both large and small, 
The sailors had kept them since they were at Man:llas, from 
whence they had brought a large quantity, as also from Point de Galle 
in the island of Ceylon...... as wax was cheap throughout India 
and is easily bleached, every religious house always has a large 
supply of wax-tapers on account of the festivals, when numbers 
are ligbted before the grand allar and in all the Chapels. Thus the 
least of the Dutch Sailors had thirty or forty of these fapers for 
his share and some of them had some as thick as the thigh. " 


Among the references to the use of waz-candles by Tavernier 
we note with interest their use before idols in a pagoda in Stam. 

Pietro Della Valle in his Travels in India ( Hak. Sooiety, 
London, 892 ) Vol. II, makes the following references to candles — 

Letter No, V dated 22nd November 7628 [from Ikkeri ( to the 
South-east of Honawar in the Shimoga District of Mysore) :— 

Page 235— Description of a Shiva Temple 

~~ ° The :dol was called Virenà Deurà ... at the upper end in a 
dark place with candles before him. 

Page 287 —“ In the middle of the temple ... ... a darker 
enclosure .. ... wherein stood ... a little stockade or Pallisade ... 
to hang Lamps and Tapers upon at more solemn days and hours. "' 

Page $38—"'' Tapers being lighted, particularly at the 
stockade. ” 
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— Idol of Virend taken in a procession. 

— Two Ministers " with lighted Zupers marched first, followed, 
by the Idol in his canopy. 

Page 239 — One of the Priests or Ministers “ began to salute 
the Idol a far off with a dim Taper in his hand making a great 
circle ... ... several times, ” 

— “ Palisade of lights «+. through which it is not lawful 
to pass. ” 

Page 240 — The priest “took a war-cand/e and therewith 
described within the Palanchino or carriage before the Idol many 
circles with lines at the end; and putting out the candle took the 
Idol out of the Palanchino and carrying it through the railed 
stockade in the middle of the Torches, placed it on its Tribunal at 
the Upper End where it usually stands. ” 

— “ Candles being put out, the ceremonies ended and the 
people returned to their Houses " (The Editor observes in foot- 
note 2 on p. 240:— 

" Waz-candles are certeinly not common in India even in the 
present days, &mong natives, and were probably used only in 
temples. `’) 

Page 27!— “ The night following there was a great solemnity 
in all the Temples by lighting of candles.” 


Page 279 — ° Tapers were lighted up in all the Temples of 
Ikkeri. ” 


On p. 206 Della Valle mentions the Divali (“the Davàli or 
feast of the Indian Gentiles” ) which was celebrated on 24th 
October 26238, On page 288 he describes in picturesque detail a 
festival of illumination on 2ist November 2698 which was a “ New 
Moon” day and at which the King of Ikkeri, Venkatappa Naik 
was present. The description of this illumination reads like the 
description of Divali. I, therefore, reproduce it below :— 


Page 288 —'' November the one and twentieth. This night 
an infinite number of Torches and candles were lighted, not only 
in all the Temples, but also in all the Streets, Houses, and Shops 
of Ikkeri, which made a kind of splendour over all the city. In 
each of the Temples was its Idol, which in some was a serpent ; 
and they had adorned the outward Porches, not only with lights 
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but also with certain coniritances of paper On which were painted 
men on Horseback, Elepharts, people fighting and other old 
figures; behind which papers lights were placed in certain little 
Arches like those which we mske in our sepulchres; these with 
other gay Ornaments of silk hung round about made a sufficient- 
ly pretty show. In the great Temple not onely the inside, in the 
middle whereof is a very high and slender cupola ( which appears 
without too) but also all the outer walls and all those round 
about the Piazza which lies before it, as also the Houses on the 
adjacent sides, were all full of lights. The concourse of people of 
all sorts and degrees, both Men ond Women, was very great; and 
they appeared to go about visiting ali the Temples. 


When it was very late the King came to the great Temple 
accompanied only by his two grandsons .. +. ina Palanchino, 
his two nephews on Horse-back ... ... at a great distance, with 
some number of Souldiers and Servants on Foot ... ... The King 
stayed in the Temple about an hour, being entertained with 
Musick, Dancing and other things which I could not see because 
I was without. " 


We note with interest the contrivances of paper with lights behind 
them, which adorned the outward porches at this festival of A. D. 
623 on the New-Moon day. They oan be compared with hanging 
paper-lanterns which adorn the fronts of houses in modern Divali 
celebrations. 


Letter No, VII dated 3ist January ४024 from Goa-~ 
Page 848— Description of a Temple near Mangalore 
— Description of a Pillar for light near the Temple :— 


‘ Where the stairs begin stands a high, strait and round brazen 
pillar’ ty’d about in several places with little fillets; ‘tis about 
60 Palms (each Palm=about 9 inches ) and one and a half thick 
from the bottom to the top, witb little dimunition. On this 
Pillar are placed about seventeen round brazen wheels? made with 
many spokes round about like stars : they are to support the /ights 


! The Editor States :— “ This pillar is not mentioned in modern desorip- 


tions of the Temple 
2 What was the exact size of these wheels? Were they used as pulle 


for hoisting up banging lamps ? 


ae Yr Fh OF Ryne 
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in great Festivals and are distant about three Palms one from 
another, The top terminates in a great brazen candle-stick of five 
branches of which the middlemost is highest, the other four of 
equal height. The foot of the Pillar is square and hath an Idol 
engraven on each side : the whole structure is or at least seems to 
be, all of one piece. ” 


Page 348 —" The walls of à less Inclosure (wherein acoord- 
ing to their custom, the Temple stands) are also surrounded on 
the outside with eleven wooden rails upto the top, distant one 
above the other little more than an Architectural Palm;' these 
also serve to bear Lights on Festival occasions; which must 
needs make a brave show, the Temple thereby appearing as if it 
were all on fire). '' 


It is clear from the evidence recorded so far that wazx-candles 
were used in the 77th century not only by the Christians of Goa 
in their Churches but also by the Hindus in their temples as 
clearly stated by Pietro Della Valle ( 4. D. 7628-24) in his 
description of Hindu Temples. This use of waz-candles in 
Hindu temples in A. D. 7623 and ina pagodas in Siam referred 
to by Tavernier (c. A. D. 7670) is further corroborated by 
Duuxto Barbosa (A. D. l5I8) who in his Travels ( Hak. Soolety, 
London, i9I8) Vol, I, 2. 7i5, expressly mentions the use of candles 
side by side with that of oil~lamps as will be seen from the 
following extract :— 

Page 276 --+ Speaking of the Brahmins of Gujarat Barbosa 
observes :— 


स they celebrate great ceremonies in honour of these sdols, 
entertaining them with great sture of candles and oil-lamps and 
with bells after our fashion ), ” 
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! The height of the brizen Pillar was 60 Palms. The Editor remarks :— 
“ Probably the Italian measure or Palmo is here referred to, equal to about 
nine inches. The mes:.ure of a‘* Palm" may also be understood as equal to 
about 8 46 inches ( Jc :gth of a hand) or 3 inches ( breadth of a band). If 
Palms = S inches the he'ght of the Pillar of 60 Palms = i80 inches = J6 feet, 
If Palm = 9 inch:s the Pillar of 60 Palms = 640 inches = 45 feet —Scholars 
interested in the bistory of Indian architecture will be better able to visualize 
this brazen P llar than myself, 
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In the Ain-i-Akbari ( A. D. I590) the Regulations! for the 
Illuminations at Akbar’s court are recorded in detail. They refer 








| These Regulations for the Illuminations (Vide pp. 4°~43 cf Francis 
Gladwin's Eng. Trans. of 4in-i-Akbari, Vol I, Calcutta, I897) may be 
reproduced here as they are very useful for reconstructing the history of lamps 
and lighting in Mediaeval India :-— 

Regulations for the Illuminations— This is a spark of celestial fice. 

At noon when the Sun enters the l4th degreo of the sign Aries, they place 
in the Sun's rays a kind of shining onyx, called in the Hindustani language 
Soorej Kerant ( सूर्यकाः ) and put to it a piece of cotton waich from beat of 
the stone catches fire. Andthis celestial fire is ccmmitted to the care of 
proper persons; and the lamp-lighters, link-men and oooks make use there of 
for their respective offices: and when the year expires, they oatch new fire. 
The vessel this fira is preserved in, is called Agangar or the fire-pot. There ia 
also asuining white stone callad Chunder Kerant ( चन्ट्रकानत ) which, upon 
being exposed to the moon's b2ams, drips water. 

Every afternoon, at one Ghurry before sua-set his Majesty, ifon horse- 
back alights; orifsleeping, he is awakened. Aud when the Sun sets, the 
atteadants light up twelve camphor candles ia twelve candlesticks of gold and 
Silver and bring them into the presence, when a siuger of sweet melody, 
taking up one cf the candle-sticka, sings a variety of delightful aires and con- 
cludes with imploring blessings on his Majesty. 

It is impo-sible to describe the boauty and various forms of these candle- 
sticks : Some of them weigh forty pounds and upwards and aro carved with a 
variety cf figures. Some are singl:, others of two branches and others.of more. 

They cast camphor candles three yards long, and sume larger, aud they are 
ornamented with flowers. Thea palace is morecver illuminated within side and 
without with fambeuux fixed upon poles w.th tron prongs. The just second and 
third nights of the moon wher there is but little moonlight prongs are lighted 
with eght flambeaux. From the fourth to tbe tenth they decrease ono in 
number every night, so thar on the tenth night, when the morn shines very 
bright, one flambeaux is sufficient, Andthey continue in this state til! the 
fifteenth and increase ons every cay from the sixteenth tothe nineteenth. On 
tho tuwrntieth they continua the same, anu cn the twenty first and twenty 
second increase one daily ; the dwenty third is tha same as the twenty second 
and from the twenty fourth to thirtieth right of the moo’, eight prongs are 
lighted up. For each link are allowed one scer end hu:f of oil, and half a seer 
of rags, more or iess according tothe size. In some places they burn lamps 
with grease; but tn palace nothing ts used but oil. 

In order to render th: royal camp cas»picuous to the.» who some from 
far, his Majesty has caused to be erected in the front ofthe 720८00 Khanah, 
a pole upwards of forty yards high which is supported by stxfeen ropes and 
from the top of the pole is suspended a lurya lantern whicuthey vall Akase 
०४४८७ ( आकाश दिव! ० आक!) शडदीप ), 

These offices are per.ormed by many of the Muntubdses, Ahdeeans, and 
other military men. The pay ofa footsoldier never exoeeda two thousand 
four hundred, and ia never less than 80 Dams, ” 

$l { Ànnaie, B, O. B, I, ] 
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to the use of camphor candics at the Mughal Court in different 
kinds of candle-sticks, Camphor «candles, threo yardae long and 
even more must have been a grand sight to see for Akbar’s 
courtiers. As compared with the camphor candles the wax- 
candles used in Hindu temples (about A. D 7578) in Gujarat 
and in Konara (A.D. i023) dwindle into insignificance. Wax- 
candles must have been in use ia Akbar's time in the house- 
held of common men, both Hindu and Muslim, but they dont 
appear tu have been in favour at thc. imperial Court. which was 
devoted to the pursuit of the sublime and tis beautiful, irrespeo- 
tive of the cost involved i» such a pursuit. 

Though Barbosa refers to the use of waz-candles in Hindu 
"Temples in 4. D. 76/5 in Gujarat Babur in his Memoirs deplores 
the absence cf cindles and candle-sticka in Hindustan in his diary 
for A. D. 7/5257-7529. Perhaps he did not notice them in Central 
and Northern In lia in tha territories conquered by him. Are we, 
therefore, to suppose that the use of candles was unknown in 
India before A. D. ]493, the date of Portuguese advent? In the 
following extract from Bahlurndm@ (Trans. by A. 8. Beveridg®, 
‘Vol. II, London, l932, DP. 5l8) wegeta list of the defects of 
Hindustan, among which the absence of candles and candle-sticks 
is emphatically deplored :— 

‘Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no 
good looks; of social intercourse, paying and receiving visits 
there is none............m0 hot-baths, no colleges, no candles, torches 
or candla-slicks. 


Iu piace of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang 
they call lamp-men (diwati ).........This is the Hindustan 
substitute for lamps and candle-aticka...... .... " 


We must now try to trace references to the use of candles in 
India by Muslims prior to A, D. 500 and later than the Muslin 
conquest of bind in A. D, 7I2 


In concluding this paper I must not fail to take notice of the 
so-called candle-stick' discovered in Mohenjo Daro excavations, 


mbe Enea m P 








4 I have to thank my friend Dr, A. D. Pusaiker, Assistant Director, 
Bharatiya Vidy3 Bhavan, Bombay, for drawing my attention to this 
candlestick and Mr. Mackay's remarks on it. 
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sbout which Ernest Mackay remarks as follows on p i537 of his 
Indus Civilization (London, ]935 ):— 


“A pottery candlestick (Pl. 0,5) provides un answer to the 
question how the houses were lighted; no dish or other receptacle 
has yet been fcund which, by definite marks of burning at the 
edge, can be identified as a lamp. Ii seems certain that some 
vegetable oil must have been used for lamps iu tho Indus valley, 
since lamps were undoubtedly known in ucighbouring countries 
at that time; in auy case, it is extremely interesting to discover 
that candles were also in use at such an early date 


The candlestick! reforred to above is described in detail by 
Mackay on p. 4l4 of Vol. ] of Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
Duro, I938, New Delhi. If candlesticks wero usod ia India 
as early as œ B. C. 3000 during the days of the Indus valley 
civilization one wonders why their use shculd not be referred to 
in the extant Indian literature from tho Rcoveda onwards upte 
the end of the ]5th century A.D. Tiovgh the bees-wsax was 
known in India from very early times ani was used for medical 
and other purposes such as tho preparation of wux-mceulda for 
casting metal images, no t-aca of bees-wax used for tne manu- 
facture of candles has yet been found so far as my knowledge 
goes. This view of mine gets some confirmation from the 
statement of Emperor Baber in his Jfemzrs for A. D. 25-26 
deploring the absence of candles and candlesticks in JIindustan 
by which he evidently means Northern Indian territory con- 
quered by him. The use of candles in Hindu temples la Gujarat 
referred to by Barbosa in A. D. ]5]l8 only shows that they were 
getting currentin India towards the end of the loth contury 


et, ifia Aoc ar Uo rated e o E o n d ct 


! Inreply to my inquiry about candles in India in pre-Mughal times 
Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, wrote on 2-I0-947 :— 

* As to candlea I should rezard Mackay's identification uf a enndle-stick 
fron Mohenjo Daro very improbable. In India Icannot trace candles bsfore 
Mughal invasion. Thusthe candle might have been introduced frum China, 
But I do not feel sure, as candles played a great rile in Christian ritual since 
olden times. However, I do not know since when exactly. The uldest European 
, candle-sticks which I know are of the Jith century. On ground of quite a 
number of considerations, which I cannot specify here, I should be inclined 
to searoh the origin of the wax-candle in late T’ang Chinn. ” 
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perhaps as a result of Portuguese contact, This is the only con. 
clusion I can draw from the evidence so far traced and 
recorded. 


Before closing this paper I record the following reference to 
“wagen tapers” used in a Hindu Chapel (before tho goddess 
Kali) at Calicut between A. D. 7608 and /808 :— 


In the 7Zravels of the Italian traveller Varthema ( Argonaut 
Press, Londen, 3928) chap. VII is devoted to Casicut ( pp. 55-70 ). 
While describing th» King of Calicut and his Chapel Varthema 
refers tothe saciifica of a cock before the gocdess ( Gathanas 
( = Kai ) in the Chapel and observes :— 


Page £6 — "They have acertsin small table .....- extremely 
well adorned with roses, flowers and other Ornaments. Upon this 
table they have the blood of a cock........they have a silver 
knife with which they have killed the ecck, and which they 
tinge with the blood.........and finally ail that blood is burnt, the 
waren tapers being Lent lighted during the whele time, ” 


The above reference io “ waxen tapers” by Varthema is the 
earliest £0 far traced by me and hence important for my inquiry. 
The references to tho use of wax-candles by Varthema, Barbosa 
and Pietro Della Valle between A. D, I502 and i623 illustrate tha 
use of candies along the coast Lins of India. 
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Chronology . Iteference 














QUEEN STEED BESTE IEEE Ty 


c. B. C. 3000 | —Supposed candle-stick found at Mohenjo—Daro. 

| —~ Bees~wax candles mentioned by Roman writers. 
| —eindics and candle-slicks mentioned in Holy 

| Bible. 

| —Turuski taila for feeding lamps mentioned in 
| RAF हज्ञुअमलकल्प and Parusika faila (Persian 
| Oil) mentioned by Bilbana in the वि्माङ्कदेव चरित 
A, D.l020-I00!: —Use of ornamental candle-sticks in Europe. 


Between A.D, 
500 snd iI00 


A.D, l200-I500| —Guild of iravelling candle-makers in Paris. 


i 


A.D, 502-598;: —Varthema refersto “‘waxen tapers” used ina 
| Hindu Chapel at Calicut, 


— — lu 


A. D. 5578 | —Barbcsa refers to the use of candles and oil-lamps 
! by the Brahmins of Gujarat before idols dur- 
| ing ceremonies in their honour. 

A. D. l525 | —#aber deplores the absence of candles and candie- 
| licks in Hindusthan. 

A. D. 590 | — imr i-Akbari mentions camphort-candles (three 
| yards Jong) and gcld and silver candlesticks 
। at AEDbar’s court, 

A. D. I623 | —J%etro Delia Valle refers to the use of “ wazx- 


( November ). candles" iu à Hindu temple at Ikkeri (in the 
Shirnces District of Mysore). 

A.D. I672-I68I| —John Fryer in his desoription of Goa mentions 
“ Wax for tapere” and “ massy silver-candle- 
sticks used in Churches at Goa. 

—Tcvernier refers to “ waa-candles” before an 
altar in a pagoda at Siam. 

—Tavernier mentions wax-tapers used by Dutch 
Sailors. 

c. A.D. I676 | ~The Rajavyavaharakosa mentions मोमदानी 

( candiestick ) 804 मोमबत्ती (candle). 
o. A. D. €%B- | Golden age of the candlestick in Europe. 
A. D. 800 


A, D. i723 —750 candles and 20 Rosewater bottles procured 
from tbe English by King Shahu of Satara. 


A. D. I854 | —Introduction of modern candles of parafin 
waz etc. | 


So ew ee ee eee याय > ie oe 


T QVIPADAM VARA.” IN GAUDAPADAKABIKA. ( IV.])* 
BY 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


The author of the Gaudapädskārikās salutes some one 
described. as. Raqi at in the opening verse of. the Fourth Section. 
~Jhis- wark. The verse in question is 
शानेनाकाशकल्पेन घमान्यो गगनोपमान i 
ज्ञयाभिक्षन agad aa ggi qta u IV. 

The दिपया at is bere deseribed as one who had realised the 
Dharmas resembling the sky, by mra which is like the sky and 
non~different from the Ha. The next verse (IV. 2) may also be 
taken to refer to the favat az as one who had taught the Hzqalgia, 

अस्पशीयोगं। वे नाम सवसरबरएरो हितः | 
आविषाढोऽविरुद्धश्व देशितस्त नमाम्यहम्‌ ॥ 

Sabkaracirys understands this verse to mean that thè NAF- 
थोग itself is saluted, presumably on the analogy of the last verse 
in the fourth chapter where the पद itelf is saluted, but it would 
be better to take the last line to mean 

यन (द्विपदां वरेण ) अस्पशयोगों देशितस्त नपताम्पहस ! 

आमन्दगिरि in bis comment on the Sankarabhisya on IV. ], says 
tbat Gaudapids had practised penance at the BadarikiSrams to 
propitiate Narayana who, pleased with the penance, gave him as 
a boon. the philosophical knowledge and thus Narayana could be 
regarded as Gaudap&da’s teacher. facet at socording (० आनन्दागारे, 
thus refers to Narfyana.! 

Vidhusekhara Bhattacarye in his edition of Geuqdupadakarik a 
( which he calls AgamaéSstra )- discusses this question in detail 
and comes to the following conclusion: ‘It is said in the Karika 
that he to whom the author pays hie homage perfectly under» 


Conference ( i948). It is here printed with the permission of the Secretary 
of the Conference 


* परदेषतारुपमपदेशार' प्रणमावि। आधायों हि परत बंदूरिकाश्रम नरनारायण,बिह्ठिते 
नाययणं. भगवन्तममिमेत्य तपा महृद॒तध्यत । मगवानतिभ्रस नस्तस्म fimi uu 
घरमगृरश्वं परमेश्वरस्येति भावः | 2. 57 माण्डूक्योपानिषदू, आनन्दा श्रम Edition 
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„#kood tho Dharmas. Here if he is meant to -be N&r&yana one 
would naturally ask: Whatis the authority for it? Whereis -it 
found that he actually did s0? This question demands a reply 
from those who hold that Nár&yana is referred to here. Not 
only what we have seen above with regard to the first Karika, 
but also the whole chapter, as ean he shown, is in favour ofthe 
Buddha’. 


It is proposed in this paper to criticise the argument» 
advanced by Bhattacirys and to show that the expression (avait 
चर could not possibly refer to Buddha; it may not also refer to 
Nár&yana as stated by Anandagiri. We are of opinion that 
by faazi घर we should understand Suka, the ditect teacher 
of Gaudapáda. Prof. VidLusekhara wanta to know what authority 
there is to prove that Nardyansa understood the Dharmas. It is 
rather strange that such sa question should have been mooted, 
when we find that Nàráàysna (even if we ignore the Puranio 
accounts about him) is certainly known to be the Rsi of the 
celebrated Purusasiikta in the Rgveda. The Purusasikta 
contains the famous passage qew cq wy qud यञ्च भव्यम which. is 
the basis of the Advaitic theories; One who did not perfectly 
understand the Dharmas, could not surely have come to the 
‚Above conclusion. N&r&yana is the preacher of some yoga at 
-any rate in the Nardyaniya section of the Mahabharata and he is 
-alao presumably referred to in the Gita (IV. 2 ) as the preacher of 
the yoga banded down by tradition (qv परंपराचा र्‍उमिमं राजषयों दिद्ुः.), 





Prof, V. Bhattácárya sees Buddhist traces everywhere fin the 
Gaudap&dakarik&s and has, in our opinion, misunderstood several 
karik&ás, and twisted them consciously or unconsciously. ‘We 
have, in our fourthcoming edition of the Gaudap&dak&rik&a 
eriticised his interpretations in detail. We propose in this paper to 
confine ourselves to only IV. 99 which is admitted by all ‘to 
refer to Buddha by name, No one questions the fact ‘that 
GaudapSda bas made use of many Buddhistio terms but “that 
cannot entitle us to infer that he held Buddhist philosophical 
views. Gaudapida is obviously using Buddhistio philosophical 
terminology to combat the Buddhists on their owngrauwad, by 
| using their own weapons, so to. sneak, | 
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" Gaudapidakariks IV. 99 where Buddha is mentioned by name 
runs as follows— 


maa a fe see ज्ञानं Ae arfaa: | 
सर्वे धमास्तथा gid Aag ZA WIAR | 
Prof. Vidbusekhara translates it as follows :— 


According to the Euddha who instructs the wey known to 
him ( idyin ), Jfiina does not approach the dharmas (i. e. it dces 
not relate itself to the objects). But all dharmas as well as jiidna— 
this has not been said by tha Buddha, 


Svaiml Nikhilananda translates the same as follows :— 


The knowledge of tho wise one, who is all-iight is ever 
untouched by objects, All the entitics as well us knowledge 
( which are non- different) are algo ever-untouched by any object. 
This is not the view of the Buddha. 


Manilal N. Dvivedi translates the same as follows -— 


Thought in the enlightened whose effulgence is everywhere 
never relates itself to objects, nor do attributes or knowledge, 
relate themselves to anything, This however is nci the same as 
that which is Leld by ihe Bauddhas, 


It would be een that Prof, VidhusSekhara's interpretation ís 
quite unconvincing. He tekes ewer in the first line to mean 
‘According to the Buddha’ which ia unwarranted. नेददूबद्धन 
भाषितम्‌ is taken by him to monn अन्नं बद्धयचनभ , Vidhusekhara 
quotes a long passaze from the LenkAvatdra in support of his 
contention that Buddha has said nothing, because what he is 
reported to have said was from the past. We think that the 
kariks in question is just a parting kick from Gaudspada 
administered to Buddhism. Gaudapadda having criticised the 
Vijianavada in his work says that the true doctcina was the 
srmrfaata where nothing is produced or cestroyed, only the Turya 
exists, and Buddha who in the Lankdvatdra is made to say again 
and 8७ ! तेत इहि महामते शृण साघु च एष्ट च मनास कुरु! नाषेष्णेव्हे ते 
——— ———— — ee ता किति 


|| Pp..73, 89, ]7, 99, 336, 38, )45, 48, 54, 263, 32, 93, 2:4, £20, 224, 234, 
240, 245, Lankivatira Sttra edited Bunyiu Nanjio. The whole passage is relj- 
giously reproduced as many as eighteen times. — क 
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when answering the various questions asked by Mah&mati, did 
not say anything about the «mtra, which shows that he could 
not be looked upon as a trusted philosopher, The Sankara- 
bhasya' on the k&rik& in question correctly brings out the real 
meaning in the following words जशञानज्ञेयज्ञाठमेद्रहितं परमार्थतस्वमष्वयमेतन् 
बुद्धेन भाषितम । यद्यपि बाह्यार्थनिराकरणं ज्ञानमा्रकल्पना चाह्ृयसामीप्यञ्चक्तस्‌ । 
इयं तु परमार्थतत्त्वमद्वेतं वेदान्तेष्वेव विजञेयमित्यर्थः। The Bhisys also explains 
SUT 88 0९87/7९ परमार्थदार्शिनः 300 तायेनः 85 संतानवतो निरन्तरस्याऽऽका- 
शकल्पस्येत्यर्थः . Gaudapids wants to say that the ata of a pseudo- 
Buddha is concerned with wis and vice-versa (In IV-54 चष न 
चित्तजा धर्माश्चित्तं बापि न धर्मजम्‌ । एवं हेतुफलाजातिं प्रविशन्ति मनीषिणः ॥ the 
view of the Vijidnavadins is clearly shown to be untenable and 
GaudapAda emphasisés the same in IV. 99); a really enlightened 
person who could be called & तापिन्‌ proper knows that जान is 
entirely unconnected with was which do not exist at all. 
Nothing can be said to be connected with a wevarqy. Gautama 
Buddha holding the view that wHs are fun, did not realise the 
highest truth viz. ana. Gautama Buddha was therefore not 
8 तायिन बुद्ध" Wethink IV. 99 definitely condemns gq and he 
could not have been referred to as agi at by Gaudapida 
in IV. I. 





Prof. Vidhusekhara relies upon IV. 2 to prove that qur is the 
agi at. We now shall show how IV. 2 is quite a broken reed 
for Prof. Vidhugsekhara to rely upon, and that his long winded 
comments on this káriká are only a piece of special pleading 
with a vengeance. (l) Prof. Vidhusekhara says that the word 
अस्पदांयोग does not ocour in the Upanisads, He is however 
prepared to admit that the use of the word war in the Bhagavad- 
gita ( मात्रास्पर्शास्तु कोन्तेय झाीतोष्णद्खदुःखदाः । आगमापायिनो ऽनित्यास्तांः 
स्तितिक्षस्व ater Il. l4 and amasar Raia etc. V. 27) and 
Sankara’s explanation offered there cannot be rejected. 
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आक्रीत सकता 


8 Some are of opinion that this Bhüsya is not the work of the famous 
Sahkarüoirya, but that does not affect the argument in question. 

3 Prof, P. V. Bapat in his article ‘ Tayin, Tayi, Tadi’ ( D. R. Bhandarkar 
volume p. 258 ) says that Tayin originally meant ‘like’ or ‘same’ and later 
came to be applied to the Buddha or any holy man who is unshakable, and 
lastly the meaning * Protector ° came to be fixed up. 
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We are of opinion that the expression armes? really means 
the contact with the three arts referred to in the Mandukyo- 
panigad (the three states, Mima, tax and gufe associated with 
fa, ANE and sr) and the da involving awst with these ISTIS 
is rightly spoken as wis*Wwgw and fa by Gaudapada in IV. 2. 
This same tt is known as sut RS in the Yogasütras. 

The term अस्पशेयोग does not occur in Buddhist literature 
as well, So, the non-mention of aerarart in the Upanigads 
directly does not help Prof. Vidhusekhara's contention. 

(2) Undaunted by the fact that the expression अस्र्शयोग is 
not found in Buddhist literature, Prof. VidhusSekhara argues that 

(a) अस्पर्श refers to the ninth or the last of the nine dhyinas 
or meditations 08]।०१ अदुपूर्वबिहार. The ninth ध्यान 76 संज्ञावेदितानिरोध. 

(But there is no mention of eva ०7 अस्प in (6 संज्ञविदितनिरोध ) ; 
Prof. Vidhuégekhara therefore argues 

(b) that in the ninth stage, all the mentals headed by स्प 
are suppressed; the cessation of &zat is possible only when eve 
ceases. 7st is the cause of &rat, so when there is eal, there is 
agar, and when there is no tts} there is no aqat. We are thus 
expected by Vidhusekhars to see the Word स्पर्श ¡7 संज्ञाबिदितनिरोष ! 

_ Prof. Vidhusekhara goes on further to say —' 

(c) In Buddhist works, there is the use of such words as 
स्पर्शविहार, स्प! विहारता, 870 अस्पर्शबिहार, स्पर्शबिहार is translated in 
Tibetan to mean छस्वस्थिति ०7 शस्रावस्थिति ; 80 अस्पशयोग iB nothing but 
-gwir (and this fact is referred to by Gaudapada in ILI. 39 
अस्पशयोगो वे नाम दुर्दहीः सर्ववोगीभिः । योगिनो बिभ्यति ह्ास्मादभये भयवहिनः ॥ ) 
meaning ' di" which is not that can be attained with ease ’. 

It is difficult to take the above rigmarole seriously, when 
Gaudapada calls the अस्प्शयोग 88 सर्वेसर्वख, and agadan for the 
matter of that ought to mean g:qwart, rather than din which 
cannot be secured with ease, 


(4) In the yoga called निराधसमापात्ति, there is no a? of 
anything, so it is rightly named smqerdim, says Prof. Vidhusekhara. 

If this argument is to be accepted as valid, ४0०7 असंप्रज्ञातसमाप्रि 
is equally entitled to be called stersrqit. 


aaa tpa AL iride adr i, ABB, eignet agii. oap न रा न ES wie eT ROW sire r gL ” 











| 
Mh qlee क pt “es gn 








वु मा म मे. 


I Weare taking care to use as far as possible Prof, Vidhusekhara's own 
words ( pp. 95-200 ) 
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(5) Prof, Vidhusekhara thinks that the fear of the Yogins 
referred to in III. 39 by Gaudapida, is illustrated by Buddha's 
Own Case. ‘So when the Blessed one entered that state eto. 
संज्ञाबद्यितानिरोध before his oftfatr, Ananda took him to ba dead. 
But the venerable Anuruddha said to him that that was not the 
case, the Blessed one having entered the stage of the dhyana 
०३]।।० संज्ञाबेदायितानिरोध. After a short time, however, He passed 
away’ Prof. Vidhusekhara further says “ that Buddha’s two 
teachers Aléara Kalama and Uddaka Riimapura knew the seventh 
and eighth of the dhyd&nas respectively. The Buddha was 
however not satisfied with what he had from his teachers, and he 
atarted to seek after a still higher state and succeeded in 
realizing it ". 

Prof, Vidhusekhara should better not have referred to the above 
episode, as the testimony of the venerable Anuruddha and the 
venerable Ananda, appears to go against Buddha having realised 
the highest Samadhi stage at all. The venerable Ananda 
apparently saw Buddha for the first time in some state which he 
correctly diagnosised as death, while the venerable Anuruddha 
was all the while proclaiming that his Master was only enjoying 
the Samadhi state. All this does not show Buddha in a 
favourable light. 

(6) Prof, Vidhugekhara draws strange conclusions from the 
expressions agr a à: ariana Aaa in IV. 5. He says that 
the use of the two words afiyat and ARSH (in IV. 2) shows that 
in the acceptance of aema by the Vedantists, among whom 
the author himself ( Gaudapäda ) is included, there cannot be- 
raised any dispute or opposition, for there is nothing to be 
Opposed even from their own point of view. This also shows, 
according to Vidhusekhara, that the अस्पर्शयोग was not originally 
taught in the Brahmanic system of Yoga. 

The passages in question simply mean that when भजति is 
admitted, only si remains and this sw does not simply 
bother itself with the different contradictory views involved 
in the admittance of aiff. One who knows that a-vargy does not 
exist would hardly trouble oneself with carrying on dispute 
with theorists who indulge in controversies about the date and 
plaee of birth of the "eeargy and so on, There being only आहेत, 
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there cannot possibly be any internal or external opposition or 
contradiction about it. . 


It is unnecessary to probe the matter any further here. 
Prof. Vidhusekhara has failed to make out a case for regarding 
Buddha to be understood by the expression fàgt ar. 


Whe then could be the individual referred to by Gaudapada 
as द्विपदां षर, if Buddha is out of the picture? Anandagiri, as 
mentioned above, thinks of antan as the suitable choice, The 
traditional aeateqer venerated in the Sankara Pithas is as 
follows :—- 

3» मारायण पद्मम बसिष्ठे शर्क्ति च तत्पुज्रपराशर च | 

व्यास छुक गोडपदं महाम्त गोबिन्द्योगीन्द्रमथास्य शिष्यम्‌ ॥ 
नारायण is here shown as the first traditional teacher of Advaita 
Vedanta, so Anandagiri’s choice cannot be regarded as 
unreasonable. We however think that Gaudapada in IV. i 
thinking of his direct teacher viz. Sr. 


(l) It is quite natural that an author should salute his 
direct teacher in his work. 

(2) Suka is certainly known to have been a great Yogin; 
though we may not believe in the traditional legends about 
him. 

(3) The Yogavasistha ' devotes one whole Sarga (II. 2) in 
describing his greatness. He is said there to be even greater 
than Janaka who was greater than Vyasa. After being in the 
Nirvikalpa-samadhi for i00I0 years, he secured Moksa on the 
peak of the Meru mountain. 

The expression agi az is used in the MBh, and need not be 
regarded az a typical Buddhist term applicable only to Buddha; 


d Papam EMO, RE HOP PURI I Pt a Mr ri nPBÜRRU ISP AQUARUM aigu EDU MIDRERREPP FERE A OPI pU DEDE RDDEEEIU ED GEDIOUGDODEDARÉREERENR 


व्याप्तादधिक एवाई व्यासशिष्यो६सि तत्पुतः | 
भोंगेच्छातानवेनेह म'तो$प्यत्यधिकी भवान ॥ ४० ॥। 
बीतशाोकभयायास्रो निरीहब्छिम्तसंशयः । 

जगाम शिखरं मेरोः समाध्यर्थमनिन्दितम्‌ ॥ ४3 ॥। 
तत्र वर्षसहस्राणि निर्विकल्पस्रभाधिना । 


दृश स्थिर्वा शशामासावात्मभ्यखेहदीपवत्‌ ॥ ४४ ॥ ` 
e= kg Babe . ( Yogavilsigtha II ). 
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even if it be so regarded, Gaudapada could be said to have 
deliberately applied it to झुक to show that in his opinion Buddha 
was not the proper द्विपदां वर, 

(4) It is inconceivable that sg who is described as 


बोदाविज्ृद्धितमसां खलु॒ चण्ठभानुः 


भूमण्डले बिजयते यतिसावभौमः ॥ 
in the traditional salutation formula by the Advaitins, should 
have his 9tHae ( Gaudapada ) saluting Tq. 


On these grounds, we think that the faqat az is झुकाचाय ६० 
direct teacher 0f गोडपाद. 

It is clear that the amaaa which is the out-standing con- 
tribution of Gaudapäda to Indian philosophical thought, owes 
hardly anything solely to Buddhistic philosophical ideas. 
Gaudapida had ample material in the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgità to base his अजातिबाद upon. He had undoubtedly 
mastered Buddhist philosophy in all its détails and was influenc- 
ed by the Lankávatàra in particular, but this only resulted in his 
delivering forcible thrusts against Buddhism with greater effect. 
The Lankivatirs sutra’ tells us that it contains the doctrine of 
water dx taught by «mus (Buddha). Gaudapida is thus ona 
firm ground when he declares in Karik IV, 99, that his dootrine 
of भजातिवाद्‌ and vemm was no! taught by Buddha. 





मैरात्मयं यत्र धमोर्णा धमेराजेम देशितस्‌ । 
लक्कावतारं MAA An SEN | opening stanza, 





THE SANK HAYANA-SRAUTASUTRA 
BEING THE MAJOR YAJNIKA 
TEXT OF THE RGVEDA 
Translated into English for the first time 
BY 
W. Caland; Raghu Vira: Lokesh Chandra 


[ The late Prof. Dr. Caland started translating the Sankh&yana 
soon after the completion of his German translation of the 
Apastamba-Srautasiitra. In between came the Paficavimsa- 
Bráhmana. Professor Caland had just finished the first draft of 
the English translation of Sankhayana chapters I-X VI, when 
in 93 he was laid down in bed by a severe attack of heart 
disease which had haunted him throughout his life, never allow- 
ing bim even to undertake a journey by train. In ]932 he 
passed away. Prof. Caland was the most eminent Vedic ritualist 
of the West. 

Before passing away Prof. Caland bad willed that his incom- 
plete works, namely, Kanviya Satapatha-Br&hmanpa ( editio 
princeps ), Varihasrauta, Varihasrauta Parisistas and the 
English translation of the Sankhayans Srautasiitra, be revised, 
corrected, completed and passed through the press by me. 
Of these the first two have already been published (Lahore, 933 
and 939). Subsequently I became engrossed in the production 
of a lexicographiocal work which should supply scientific terms 
for Indian languages. There seemed little chance of reverting to 
Vedic studies. So I entrusted the work to my son Lokesh, who 
has taken itup enthusiastically. Prof. Caland’s manuscript is 
normally illegible. It has to be deciphered rather than read. 
His English partakes of the nature of German. It has mostly 
to be rewritten. References have to be verified. There are a 
number of question marks, and brief sütra-like marginal jottings 
in Dutch. One has to attend to all these. Altogether it is a 
time-absorbing job. It will take years before the S&ánkh&yana 
can be completed. The first chapter presented here represents 
the work of three generations, and I hope it will bé found wf 
some servioe, E | 

: "Raghu Vira ] 
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General rules of the ( Vedic ) Sacrtfive 
Li 

॥ We shall explain the ( Vedic ) Sacrifice. 

29,9 It appertains to the three orders: the Brabmana, the 
Ksatriya and the Vaisya. 

4 What is ordained ( in this book ) without restriction! is 
applioable to all. 

5 Where a restriction is given, it differs. 

6,7 During acts which refer to the Gods the performer wears 
the upper garment over his left shoulder ; over his right shoulder, 
during acts which refer to the Fathers. 

8,9 From the sipping of water’ onwards he should not 
separate himself from the rite with which he is concerned, nor 
go between. 

0,ll So is the specification of the mode of turning round. 

i2 It ( viz. the sacrifice and the place of its performance ) is 
approached from the left ( or from the north=side ). 

83,4 Acts which pertain to the Gods have the east as norm; 
acts pertaining to the Fathers have the south as norm. 

I5 The rule for the Revedin is to be seated. 

6 The standing position (is required ), only if expressly 
stated’, 

}7 Moreover, the Hotr should perform what is not assigned 


(to any of his assistants ). 

I8 In groups of three or more than three verses, the first and 
the last must be recited thrice, except the muttering’, 

i9, 20 Moreover, (in the recitation of such verses), at the 
place of the last syllable immediately after its first consonant, 
the lengthened sound o of three moras, either pure (i. e. unmodi- 
fied, not nasalized) or ending in the sound m, (should be 
inserted ). 





ड d tee: 
क. ee bs EE Oy EE. Se p 


| e.g. the sacrifices of full-and new-moon appertain to all the three orders, 
because no special reference is made. 

* This is the first act that the Hoty has to perform: Hir. XIX. 2 kipte 
hotrsadane ...... apa dcamatt, 

è e.g. TID. 3, 6, 

€ But no repetition takes plaoe where it is said that a complex of three or 
more verses should be muttered, e. g. VIIE, 5, I0. 
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4| This is called the pranava' (the “humming” or 
* droning ”’ ). | 

22 At the pause (the prapava) ending in m (is inserted) in all 
groups of verses, comprising the inviting verses ( the Puronu- 
vákyàs ).* 

23 Connecting by means of this (pure pranava) the first 
half-verse or quarter-verse of the following verse he makes a 
pause. This ( mode of recitation) is called “ connected ” 
( santata ). * 

24 This is the practice for all groups of verses, which are 
prescribed in connection with any act. * 

95 Even in acts far removed from each other, * he ( the Hotr } 
awaits for the sake of connecting, between the first verse and the 
concluding verse (paridhüniyü), with the half-verse ( until the 
reoitation is finished ), 

96 and the verses are resolved into ( lit. follow the rule of ) 
half-verses,' 

27 except when stated otherwise.’ 

98 The ( verses of the ) Rgveda are recited in a loud place. 

29 When it is expressly stated® they are whispered. 


30, 3 For the words, the rule is that they sound together’ 
and are monotonous, °? 

१2-35 The pranava is uttered on a higher pitch than the 
puronuvüky& ; the yAjyà on & higher pitch than the pranava; the 
vasat call is uttered either on a higher pitch than the yàjy& or on 
the same. 


i For examples see Hillebrandt NVO. pp. 77 ff. 
£ See Hillebrandt p. i077: apd retdms: jinvati (RV. VIII. 44.6) be- 
COMES ...... jinvato3m. 
2 Cf, KB. XI. 5 beg. : 
Not for a simple muttering, which does not accompany any act. 
E.g. at the atithyesti of. CH. § 39-42; of. also below VI. i0, 40 ff. 
i. e. in the middl^ 3 pause is made. 
E. g. VI. 3. 30 ( commentary ). 
E. g. I. 5, 4, 
° The words of a verse are either all spoken on a low or middle or the 
highest pitoh. à 
१0 "Phe accents, udatta, anud&tta, svarita, eto. fall forth. Of, Aév. I, 2, 9, 








ow > छा. ® 
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96 The pranava, the formula ye yajümahe, the vasat call, the 
sampraisas and the praisas are uttered loudly at the whispered 
offerings! ( up&msuhavia ). 

94 Andthename of the deity is whispered at the places of 
their insertion. 

98,99 The words bhüh, bhuvah are to be muttered before 
(the y&jy& ); and the four (l) ye yajamahe, (2) vauşad, (3) ojah 
sahah saha ojah, (4) svah at the end of all yAjyass, 

40 In the anuyijas, ( the formula) ye yajdmaho is not 
( uttered ), 

4l Neither at the second vasat-call*. 

42,43 The vagat-call is connected with the y&jy4-verse, 
of which the last syllable is either lengthened ( pluta ), or not 
lengthened ( a-piuia ). 

44 This (lengthening ) is not applied at a whispered offering, 

I. 2 ( continued ) 

i Heshould lengthen the syllable à of the formula to bring 
the deity*. 

2 The formula ye yajamahe before the y&jy&-verses, has tho 
lengthening at the beginning. 

3 Of four moras is the lengthening ( used ) at the ( Vedic ) 
sacrifice. 

4,5 Of diphthongs the two palatals ( e, ai ) become ( in pluti) 
5i, the two labials ( o, au ) become à3u', 

6 The other vowels remain unchanged, 

7T ande and o, if they are pragrhya. 

8 At the end of a yajya-verse ê 

9 the burring ( riphita ) visarga becomes r, ° 








| As the diksaniyesti, V. 3, 4. 

2 Of. Hillebrandt, p. 95. 3 Cf. Hillebrandt, p. i37 note 3. 

* The anuvasatkara; of. CH. p. 209. 

* Of. Hillebrandt p. 84: agnim ü3vaha. 

6 i. e. ye3 yajümahe, Hillebrandt, p. 95. 

१ E.g. the verse RV. T. 22, 9 ending in tvastüram somapitaye ( S&nkh. 
VII. 4. 9) beocmes as y&jy%... ... somapitayasi vaugat. lhe verse RV. X. 
85, 47 ending sam ४ degiri dadhatu nau becomes ...... nü3u vausat. 

*  Aooording to the commentary this restriction pertains to sutras 4-]2 (?). 

? E, g. the verse RV VI. ]3.2 ending asiksathd vimasya deva bhiireh 


ahkh, II, 4. 7 becomes ...... bhürer vausat. 
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I0 the non-burring (a-riphita ) visarga is elided. ' 

ll The sound m becomes anusvara. ” 

I2 The other eonsonants (?, vyafjandnt) remain unchanged. 

i3,i4 The sound au in the vasat-call and the sound a 
following s(in the same word vausat ) are of four moras. ° 

i5, I6 Either both sounds * ( mentioned above) or only the 
first ° remains unchanged. 

i7 According to J&tukarnya (only ) the sound a remains 
unchanged : 

I8 he should utter the vasat-call in accordance with brhat 
and rathantara, long at the beginning, short at the end. ° 

]9 After the formula ye yajamahe the Deity should be indicat- 
ed in the (rite ) which is accompanied by a puronuvakya. 

20 But this is not done ina (rite ) to which belongs a praisa. ' 

2] When the term ‘he pours out’ (juhoti) is used, ghee is 
understood ( as the object ). 

22,23 The word svahd (is to be added ) at the end of mantras 
used for pouring out (i.e, for offerings of ghee ) and at the end 
of mantras which accompany the aot of putting fuel~sticks into 
the fire. 

24 By the difference of a mantra, difference of act ( is 
( indicated ). 

25 The word i stands at the end of a mantra. 

26 The (sacrificial) act should be made to fall in together 
with the end of a mantra. 

27,28 He(ie the Hotr or his assistants) speaks the anu- 
viky& verse and the yájy& verse after he has been summoned 
( to do so ) 

29 These prescripts are meant for all sacrifices 


! E. g. the verse RV. III, 4. 9 ending yuktagrava jayate devakamah 
( S&nkh. I, ]5, 4) becomes devakdmas vaugat 

2 E. g. the verse RV. X. 8, 6 ending jihvam agne cakrge havyavaham 
{ Sankh. I. 8. 5) becomes havyavaha3m vausat 

9 |, 6, ०५०८१०४6७६ * ij, e, vausat, 5 i. 0. vaUsast. 

6 VauSssat. The commentary cites KB. IIL 5: yad dhrasvam tad 
rathantaram, yad dirghat tad brhat. 

7 The commentary cites Saakh. VIII. 8. 3. Of. OH. p. 385, 
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THE FULL AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 
१. 3. 


l After having fasted' ( the sacrificer ) performs the sacrifice 
at full moon.* 

2 In the same way the sacrifice at new moon. 

3,4 There sre two days’ of full moon and two days of new 
moon. 

5 The two days of full moon are: (i) the day on which the 
moon appears full about the setting of the sun, and (2) the day 
on which ( it appears full ) after the setting of the sun. 

6 The two days of new moon are: (}) the day on which they 
remark ' tomorrow it will not be visible",* and (2) the day on 
which it is not visible. 

? (The sacrificer ) may perform the sacrifice on any of these 
days, according to his choice. 

8,9 The diversity ( of the rites at the two sacrifices ) is indi- 
cated by specific injunctions “ this is at full moon, this is at new 
moon,” or by words connected therewith.® 

I0 The rest is the same ( for both ). 

ii The cake destined for Agni is common to both. 

i9, i3 The whispered-offering ( updaméuyaja) (at both ocoa- 
sions ) is destined for Agni-Soma or for Visnu. 

i4-l7 At the sacrifice of full moon the second cake is desti- 
ned for Agni-Soms and st the saorifice of new moon for Indra- 
Agni, in case he does not perform the simnayya; but if be does 
perform the s&mniayya it is destined for Indra or Mahendra. 

i8 But he who does not perform (at new moon) the 
sårhìnāyya destines the whispered-offering for Visnu. 

I. 4. 

The Hotr, being called upon (by the Adhvaryu )*, comes 
between the utkara and pranità water and treads upon the grass 
( of the vedi ) with his right fore-foot. 


| Properly upavasati means : he passes ( the night) in the vicinity ( of the 


® Literally: he worships ( the deity ) with the Full~moon offerings. 

8 Properly “ nights”. Here the day ia of 24 hours, 

4 dragta is middle passive. 5 E.g. the designation of the deities. 

6 Itis only the Baudhér. III. 97: 98.5 which expressly states: Bavirhgy 
Ggtdya hotóram ümantrayate, 
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2 His heel reaches the back side up to the end of the vedi. 

3 He stands there with his feet asunder’. 

4,5 When he has been summoned (by the Adhvaryu) to 

recite the verses for the kindling of fire he mutters (the formulas): 

“Unto whom’ shall I go? 

“ Unto him do I go. 

“ What is thy sheltering metre, O Prajapati ? 

* Unto that I resort. 

“ What I know of thee, O Visnu, that shall I do for thee. 

" Impelled by divine Savitr shall I serve as priest. 

“Obeisance to Agni the seer, to Vayu the hearer, to Aditya 
who looks from on high. 

“Today shall I speak words that gladden the Gods, that mon 
are eager to hear, that bring svadhà tothe Fathers, that 
are the support of the entire creation. 

* I, the Pras&str, approach Prajápati;with myself, my progeny, 
my cattle, 

“ May fearlessness be mine. 

" I shall proclaim what belongs to Prajàápati. 

" Speech shall be the priest. 

“ To Speech do I come. 

५ Our world ! The other worlds! ! The highest heaven ! ! |'* 

6 Then he pronounces thrice the syllable ‘ him’. 


(Cf. KB. III. 3.) 


7-3 With this ‘him’ he connects, reciting with intermediate 
voice, (the first kindling verse): (tl) pra vo vajah ( IIL 27. 2 ), 
Then follow the two tristichs (2-7) beginning with agna & yahi 
vitaye and ilenyah ( VI. 6. 0-2, IIT, 27. 8-5 ). Then the single 
verse (8) agnim diitam urnimahe (I. 2. ] ),) Another one is (9) 
samidhyamGno adhvare (IIT. 27.4), At the Saptadasya rite (lit. 
the rite in which i7 kindling verses are used), however, three 
verses (III. 27. 4~6) are used. This is the case except at those 
sacrifices of full and new moon which contain an ayana? (? ), 
And lastly the two verses( i0,i] ) samiddho agna dhuta ( V.28.5,6). 


we + कर pets ts enar RP eR 


! Anartlya: the right foot in front and the left behind, 
£ or: unto Prajapati. | 
i As described later on in ILI. 8-l. 
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l4 With the pranava (ofthe last verse) he connects ( the 
formula): "O Agni, thou,art great, thou who belongest to 
Brahman, to Bharata ". 

i9-I8 Thereupon he utters the names of three rsi-ancestors 
of the sacrificer from the remote eni downwards !; six for one 
who belongs to two rsi-families*; for & non-bráhmana he takes 
the déscent of his Purohita; or he uses for all: “Thou who 
belongest to Manu ”’, 


i9 And reciting immediately afterwards (the following 
formula ) he makes a pause : 
“ Thou, kindled by Gods, kindled by Manu, lauded by sears, 
“ Gladdened by Brahmanas, extolled by the wise, sharpened by 
Brahman, 
20 “Thou, who bears the butter to the Gods ". 
He again makes a pause after the formula: 
“ The leader of holy rites, the carrier of (some) sacrifices, 
“The unsurpassed Hotr, the swift bearer of oblation 
0] “(पघळ art ) the mouth—vessel, the ladle of the Gods, 
‘‘ Thou, tbe cup from which the divine ones drink. 
“As felly the spokes, O Agni, so dost thou encompass the 
Gods. ” 
After this formula he again makes a pause *. 
22 He now summons the deities, making a pause after each 
summons. 
vyavasyan = vyavagraham of the Brahmana ( III. 3 beg. ). 


]. 5. 


| " Bring bither the gods for the sacrificer. "' 
This is the cloge of the nigada. 
9 “Briog Agni hither, O Agui. 
“ Bring Soma bither. '' 
These are ( the summons ) for two butter-portions. 
3 "Bring Agni hither. 
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! The names uttered are adjectíval derivatives, put in the vooative, e. g. 
for one who belongs to the Bhrgu clan: Bhargava, ete. 
® By adoption. 
For the pauses and divisions of words of the higada see K. B. III, 3 end. 
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" Bring Agni-Soma& or (if demanded by the ritual) Visnu 
hither. 

* Bring Agni-Soma hither. 

“ Bring Indra~Agni hither. 

Bring Indra or (if demanded by the ritual ) Mahendra hither. 

4 *° Bring hither the ghee-drinking Gods, 

9 " Bring Agni hither for the function of Hotr. (The refere- 
nce is to Agni Svistakrt. ) 

6 “Thine own greatness bring hither. 

7-9 “ Bring hither, O Jatavedas, and offer a good offering. ’’ 

In this manner having summoned (the deities ) he sits down 
with his knees raised and mutters, after having touched the earth 
with the span of his rizht hand: 

May I not be separated from this firm standing, O Mother 
Earth. 

“ Hurt me not, scorch me not. 

“Ishall think what is sweet, wish what is sweet, engender 
what is sweet. 


“ I shall today utter words sweet to Gods, dear to men. 

" Here do I by means of the fifteen-fold thunder-bolt drive 
away my spiteful rival, 

( When, however, seventeen kindling verses are ordained, he 

uses the words :) seventeen-fold thunder-bolt. 


I. 6. 


i,2 When he hears (from the Adhvaryu ) the word‘ human’! 
he being chosen (as the Hotr) mutters: 
*O divine Savitr, here they have chosen thee together with 
Father Vaisvanara. 


! The Adhvaryu addresses the Hotr: 

“ God Agni, the divine Hoty, may he worship the gods, 

* He, the wise, the considerate one, 

" Just as Manu did, just as Bharata, just as so-and-so ( here the names 
of the rsis are to be inserted ), 

* Just as Brahman. 

*" May he bring ( the gods ) hither. 

* The brhmaņas are the guardians of this sacrifice, 

* He ( here the Adhvaryu whispers the name of the Hoty, and then says 
loudly ) is the human ( Hotp) ". 
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" O Indra, Püsan, Brhaspati, speak forth and offer your offer- 
" ings, 

‘May we share the bounty of the Vasus, and the favours of 

the Rudras, 

“ And be beloved of the Adityas, 

* Unobstructed to attain to boundless freedom. ! 

'" What at the choosing of Hotr may escape the crooked eye 

this day, 

“ That may Agni bring back, Jatavedas, the nimble one ”’. 

3 Thereupon he stands up? and mutters after having caught 
from behind with the span of his right hand the right shoulder of 
the Adhvaryu, as well as the right shoulder of the Agnidhra with 
the span of his left hand: 


" At the election of the Hotr we lay hold of Indra as our 
Purohita. 

‘Through him the Gods ascended the highest heaven, 

“The Angirasas the sky. 

“ The sixty and ninety ties, O yo two Adhvaryus, are loosened 

between Heaven and Earth. 

“They fetter the simple man. 

“T, the wise, pass over them. 

“ These botb, Heaven and Earth, are pleasant to me.’ ? 

4 He relinquishes his hold ( on them, with the words ) : 

“May the six wide ones protect me from anguish; Heaven 

and Earth, Day and Night, Waters and Herbs”’. 

5 Then he turns along his right arm (as axle, with the 
formulas ) : 

*T make the turn of Indra‘, I follow the turn of Aditya. *’ 

6 Now he casts away tothe south-west a dry blade of grass 
which he has taken from the (grass-)seat of the Hotr and has 
broken off on both sides, ( with the formula ): 

“ Cast away is he, who wards off abundance, 

Cast away is he, who hates me, 

“And whom I hate". 


! Reading with Aps, and SB. aditaye for üdityah. 
3 Since l. 5. 8 he was seated. 
3 "Tbe verse occurs with variants in Ap., Hir., Adv. 
t Here Indra refers to the sun. 
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7-9 Having touched water he lays down a green blade of 
grass(on his seat) with the tip directed to the north and site 
down ( with the formula ) : 

“ Here do I sit down on the seat of the Wealth—bestower ”, 

]0,lI Having squatted with the right (knee ) raised high and 
having stretched out his hands to the east le mutters, while 
fixing his looks on the Áhavan!ya and Gárhapatya fires : 

“ Obeisance to Heaven and Earth, the primaeval Hotrs. 

‘Ye All-makers, ye are the guardians of my life. 

*" Protect my life. Do not hurt me. Do not scorch me 

i2 Haviug moved slightly northwards he says: " This is 
your space ". 

i3 He then mutters ( the three verses): 

* All ye Gods, instruct me. etc. 

“ May I today that part of the word, ete. 


'" Obeisance to the great ones, etc '. 


RV. X.52., 53.4; I.27.8. 

i4 After the words— “ May Agni as Hotr accept the Hotr-ship 
of Agni. May the deity be the right succour to thee, O sacri- 
ficer, "— he makes a pause. 

i5 Then he whispers: “Thou who hast chosen Agni for 
thy Hotr. " 

i6 Whereupon he urges (the Adhvaryus) to take up the two 
offering-spoons saying: “Take up’, O Adhvaryu, the spoon 
which is full of butter, which is devoted to the gods, which is 
possessed of all boons. 

“ Let us praise the Gods, who are worthy of praise. 

“ Let us adore the adorable. 

“Letus worship tbose who are worthy of worship”. 

Then follow the five fore-offerings. 

I. 7. 

] The first ( has as yàjyà the formula ):" The kindling-sticks, 
may the kindling-stioks, O Agni, accept the ghee offering. ” 

2 The second: “May Taniinapit, O Agni, accept the ghee 
offering. ” 
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! Orpo haps “throw into the fire ", 
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3 For descendants of Vasistha and Sunaka, Atri and Vadhry- 
afva, Kanva and Samkrti, andfor ksatriyas and those who are 
desirous of obtaining progeny, the second is: “ May Nardéarhasa, Q. 
Agni, accept the ghee offering. ” 

Cf, Adv. I. 5.2, 22 ; Baudh Praverasütra 54 ( 465.] & ) 

4 The third: “May the Ids, O Agni, accept the ghee 
offering.” 

5 The fourth: "May the Barhis, O Agni, accept the ghee 
offering.” 


6 "svühagniün, evàhà somam,  svühügnim, svühügnisomau or 
svühü visnum,! svühügnisomau, svühendrügni, svühendram or svühü 
mahendram,® svahi devad àjyapüh—May they, O Agni, graciously 
accept the ghee Offering.® " 


I. 8. 


] The two butter-portions (ajyabhágau ) at the sacrifice of 
full moon, mention the slaying of foes, etc. “Thou, O Soma, art 
the Mighty Lord, eto. " 


RV. VI. 6. 34; I. 9L. 5. 


2 At the sacrifice of new moon they speak of growing: “ Agni 
has grown by his ancient, eto.” ‘O Soma, we make thee grow 
by our praises, etc. ”’ 

RV. VIII. 44. 2; I. 9L. il. 


9 Thetwo offering-formulas (yàjye ) are: " May Agni graci- 
ously accept the ghee offering. '' 


4,5 The inviting-verse ( puronuvakya) for the cake destined 
for Agni‘ is: “ Agni, the head, otc? ", and its offering-verse is: 
‘ Thou hast become the leader of the sacrifice, eto.” 


6,7 The inviting-verse for the whispered-offering ( destined 
for Agni-Soma)’ is: “ Hear, ye Agni and Soma, my call, ete®” 
And its offering-formula: “May Agni and -oma graciously 
accept the ghee offering. ”’ 
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| T. 3. 2, 3. 8 Of. I. 3. i4-27, 
3 Of. KB III. 4 end. It will be noticed that ín the fifth pray&ja homage is 
paid to all the deities of Daráa and Pürpamisa. 
^ * OFT3. 22. 5 RV, VIII 44. i6. 6 RV. X.8.6, 
* See I. 3. 2. 8 RV.T. 93. l. 


24 [ Annals, B,O, R. I. } 
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8,9 For the whispered-offering to Visnu': ° Here did Visnu 
stride out, etc.2’’ ‘I utter to thee the vasat-call, etc.’ ” Or the 
offering-—formula is : “(May Visnu ) graciously (accept the ghee 
offering ) ’’. 

0 ( The inviting- and offering-verses ) for the cake destined 
for Agni-Soma* are : ** Agni and Soma, accept our prayers, etc, ”°. 
" Ye placed thege lights, etc, " 9, 

ll (The inviting- and offering-verses ) for the cake destined 
for Indra-Agni’ are: “Indra and Agni, come with help, ete. °, 
‘Ye surpass men in battle-call, etc. °. 

I? (The iuviting- and offering-verses ) for the samnayya ® 
are: ‘“ Bring hither, O Indra, enduring wealth, ete. "' !!, “ Great is 
Indra, full of men, etc. ™. 

I3 (The inviting- and offering-verses ) “ All prayers lave 
caused Indra wax, etc.” 5, “ Rejoice with thy bay horses, etc. ” !* 
are destined’ fora cake to Indra, if he is not substituted ( by 
Mahendra ). 

I. 9, 

] The inviting-verse for Agni Svistakrt is: ° Delight the 
Gods, ete, ”’ ', 

2 The offering~formula is :“ Agni has worshipped the abodes 
dear to Agni. He has worshipped the abodes dear to Soma. He 
has worshipped the abodes dear to Agni. He has worshipped the 
abodes dear to Agni-Soma or to Visnu. He has worshipped the 
abodes dear to Agni-Soma. He has worshipped the abodes dear 
te Indra-Agni. He has worshipped the abodes dear to Indra or 
to Mahendra. He bas worshipped the abodes dear tothe butter- 
drinking Gods, Let him worship the abodes dear to Agni, the 
Hotr. Let him worship his own greatness. May he make by 
sacrifice the food worthy of sacrifice. May he, Jatavedas, graci- 
ously accept through sacrifice the offering. That this day, O Agni, 
thou comest to men, etc." !7, 
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! Cf. I.:3. 43. ^ RV.I.22.]7. ^ RV. VII. 99. 7. 
* See I. 8, 4, 5. RV. I. 93. 9, € RV.I.93. 5. 

7 See I, 3, 24. ? RV. VII. 94. 7. 9 RV.I. 09. 6, 

? SeeI. 3. l5. n RV, VIII. 6, 4. i? RV. VI. 29, I. 

४8 RV,.I. 7. 40. 4. RV.I. 0], 20. 


8 Cf.I.3. 6 and Ánartiya: These anuvüáky& and yüjy& must be applied 
for a havis destined for Indra, devoid of s&irhn&yya, outside the New-moon. 

ie RV. X. 2.]. 

" Of the praiga in V.9, 22 and I. 5. -5. The last verse is RV. VI. 5. I4, 
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3 After uttering vasat he touches water. 
See KB IIL. 6 end. ह 
I. ]0. 

i (The Adhvaryu) smears (a small quantity of the idā portion) 
on the index finger of the right hand ( of the Hotr), when he is 
going to call the idà ; (he smears it) on the upper and middle 
joints ( of the index finger ). 

2 With (the formula) ' Of thee that has been offered by the 
Lord of Speech Ieat for sap, for out-breathing '' he ( the Hotr) 
smears his lower lip with the first idà portion (on ths upper joint 
of the index finger), With ( the formula ) ° Of thee that has been 
offered by the Lord of Mind I eat for strength, for up-breathing 
( he smears ) his upper lip with the second idà portion. 

3 Then he touches water. 

4-7 Keeping in his right hand the uttareda', and himself 
taking a fifth part? with his fingers, which are neither outstretched 
nor made into a fist, (he calls the id&) (all the while ) holding it 
on a ievel with his mouth or his heart. 

I. il. 

l Before the calling of the ida he mutterg the follewing for- 
mulas : 

“ Hither do I call the brhat together with the sky, the sun, the 

eye, May tbe brhat together with the sky, the sun, tbe 
896 call me. 

“ Hither do I call the vämadevya together with the intermedi- 
ate region, the wind, the breath. May the vamadevya 
together with the intermediate region, the wind, the breath 
call me. 

** Hither do I call the immovable world. May the immovable 
world call me. 

“ Hither do I call the moving world. May the moving world 
call me.” 
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l The Brihmana XIII. 7 has the same expression, In other texts it is 
avintared&: the id& which the Hotr holds in his hand. 

* Sothe Adhvaryu makes four cuttings of the idā into the hands of the 
Hotr, and the Hoty makes a fifth one. The other texts differ. Only Ap. III. 
2.6 bas something similar, and Hir. XXI. 8 reads : “ svayamh hota madhyato dvir 
a@datie.’’ Hir. oites a Br&bmana, which we have not yet been able to trace : 
“na prasrtam hastath dharayed. Yat prasrtam dhürayet nrabhramóuka asmat 
paéavab eyub ”. 


p 
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‘Called hither is the friend, the food. May the friend, the food 
call me. . 


“Called hither are the seven hotrás. May the seven hotr&s 
call me. 

५ Called hither are the cows together with the aéir milk. May 
the cows together with the aSir milk call me. 

“Called hither is the milch-cow together with the bull. May 
the milch-cow together with the bull call me. 

“ Called hither is the word together with the breath. May the 
word together with the breath call me. 

“ Called hither is the word together with the mind. May the 
word together with the mind call me.! 

“Called hither isthe idā, the rain. May the ida, the rain 
call me. 

" Oslled hither is the id&, the conquerer. May the id&, the con- 
querer call me.? 

" Oh, called hither art thou. O Idā, accept me graciously.’ ” 

( Instead of he, the other texts have hek or ho. ) 


I. ]2, 
Then he calis ida : 

" Id& is called, called is ida, May idā call us. 

* Called is ida who belongs to Manu, who is butter-pathed, who 
belongs to Mitra and Varuna. 

“ Brahma, fashioned by the Gods, is called. 

“The divine Adhvaryus are called, called are the human ones, 
that they may promote the sacrifice, that they may swell 
the Lord of Sacrifice. 

“ Cajled are heaven and earth, the primaeval, the law-abiding, 
the divine, whose sons are Gods. 

“ Called is the sacrificer unto the subsequent God-worship, 
called unto a more abundant preparation of sacrificial 
gifts. 

" May the gods here accept the offering graciously, 

“To this he is called, ” 


2 Having called (ida) ho smells it. 


aire ars ता की न भ ह 
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` 3 Only in Sabkb. and Baudh. 2 SB. bas also this formula. 
3. The last words are only in Sankh. 
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3,4 Between (the formulas of calling ) idá, he inhales! four 
times, or for the fourth time at the end *. 


9 He then eats the uttareda with the formulas: 


" Thou art idà, thou art delight, the dispenser or delight. 
“ Bestow upon us many children and happiness. 


' O welcome one, may I find your favour; may I, being invited 
enjoy thy invitation. 


" I eat thee for the splendour of my face, for the fragrance of 
my mouth ''*, 


6,7 After they (the four priests) * with the sacrificer as the 
fifth have eaten the other (idà).? They restrain their speech till 
the cleansing. * 


8 They cleanse themselves inside the vedi over a vessel on 
which (two) grass-strainers’ have been deposited, having 
recited the tristisch: ‘‘ Here, O Waters, oarry ye off, etc. ” 5, 


9 When the Brahman’s portion has been brought to him, 
they bring the anvaharya (a mess Of boiled rice). 


0 This is the occasion when in all the istis the sacrificial 
fee is given. 


Il In the case of istis where the fee is expressly prescribed, 
there is no anváh&rya-mess. 


I2,3 After he(the Hotr) has muttered the verse “ This, 
O Agni, is thy kindler. Mayest thou grow and increase by it. 
And may we also grow and increase” over the kindling-stick ° 
the three after-offerings are performed. 
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! Anartiya: avünitizuchhvasiti. Cf. KB. III. १. 

! IntLis case three times in between. Ànartiya : Maitrüvaruniti prathama 
uchhvdso nirakanksatvat., vardhan ttt duittya uchhvasah, putre its triiyah, ante 
caturthah. Yad@ i/dmadhye catur avinanan tadd brahma devakrtam upahttam 
iti dvitiyah. 

8 The mantra occurs also in Baudh. and Hir, 

Hotr, Adhvaryu, Agnidhra and Brahma, 

The id in the patri. Of. Hill. p. t26, f. 

Anartiya: marjanam mirdhany, avaseko grhyoktatvat. 

Bee KB. III. 7. 8 RV.I. 23. 22-24. 

Which the Agnidhra has put on the fire on behalf of the after-offering. 
O£, Hill, p. l35. 
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I. i8. 
l-4 The (three ) offering-verses for the after-offerings are: 
(i) “The divine Barhis may accept (the offering) of 

abundant obtainment, of abundant gift”. 
(ii) “The divine Narisamsa may accept (the offering) of 
abundant obtainment, of abundant gift ”. 
(iii) “The divine Agni Svistakrt, bestowing treasures, the 
charming Kavi, the true-thinking, worshipping Hotr, who 
worships better than any Hotr, 
“ O Agni, the Gods that thou hast worshipped and gladdened 
and who have rejoiced under thy Flotr-ship ”’. 
— here he makes o pause ( and then continues ) 
* Make thou this Hotr-ship, which is bountiful, which reaches 
to the Gods in heaven, elevate this sacrifice among the Gods, 
“ And Agni Svistakrt, (as) thou hast been ( our ) Hotr, accept 
(the offering ) of abundant obtainment, of abundant gift 
at the Namovaka. 

I. ]4, 


i,2 When he (the Hotr) has been addressed (by the 
Adhvaryu with words ending with) “ Recite the songs” (the 
Hotr recites the süktavüka): “ Here a lucky aot has been 
accomplished, O Heaven and Earth. We have accomplished 
successfully a song of praise, and the utterance of worship. May 
we have success with the utterance of good words. Agni, thou 
art the voice of the blessing "—( Here ) he makes a pause. 

3 (He continues): " Through the listening of heaven and 
earth. At this sacrifice may heaven and earth be thy guardians, 
O sacrificer "—( Here) he makes a pause. 

4 (Hecontinues): " They who bring solace to the house- 
hold, who distribute widely, fearless, inscrutable (?), possessing 
wide pastures, bestowing fearlessness ’'—( Here) he makes 
a pause. 

5 (Hoe continues): " The rain-skied, the water-pouring, 
the benevolent, giving pleasure, full of strength, full of milk, 
easily approachable, of good abode '— with their knowledge " — 
( Here ) he makes a pause. 


! Or, easily to be walked over (?). 
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6 (He continues): “Agni has graciously accepted the 
oblation. He has grown in ‚strength. He has acquired greater 
power ”’. 

Anartlys: Here and in the following sitras a pause is to 
be made after each nigada. 

7 “Soma has graciously accepted the oblation. He has 
grown in strength. He has acquired greater power ”. 

8 “ Agni has graciously accepted the oblation. He has grown 
in strength. He has acquired greater power ”. 

9 " Agniand Soma have graciously accepted the oblation. 
They have grown in strength They have acquired greater 
power 

I0 Or (alternately) “ Visnu has graciously accepted the 
oblation. He has grown in strength. He has acquired greater 
power”, 

( Sūtras 9, l0 refer to the upamSuy dja, [. 3. 2, 3 ). 

l “Agni and Soma have graciously accepted the oblation. 
They have grown in strength. They have acquired greater 
power”, 

( Refers to the purodaga of Full-moon, I. 3, I5). 

2 ‘Indra and Agni.........power ” 

I3 “‘Indra.........power ”. 

l4 “ The butter-drinking gods bave graciously accepted the 
butter offering...... power " 

(The formulas from sütra 6 onwards are to be &dhibited in 
accordance with the sacrifice to which they refer. Cf. Anartlya: 
yathestam vyavastha ). 

5 “ Agni by virtue of his Hotr-ship......power ". 

(This refers to the oblation to Agni Svistakrt. Anartlya: 
ataé ca pitryayam tihah: agnih havyavahano hotrema havir ajusa- 
tüvivrdhata maho jyàyo ' kriels ). 

I6-I9 ( Hoe,finishes the ruiktavaka): ‘“‘ At this prospering 
sacrifice which goes to the Gods prays the sacrificer’’. Here he 
inserts the two names’ of the yajamdna, and “ prays for future 
worship of the Gods, for more abundant offering, for long life 
for abundant progeny, for a heavenly abode. What he prays for 
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! The usual name and the seoret name, or according to others his naksatra- 
pame 
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through this sacrifice, may he obtain that, may that prosper, 
may the Gods grant him that. May the God Agni solicit that 
for the Gods, and we men from Agni. What has been offered 
and accepted, and also the Heaven and Earth may guard him 
from anguish. Hither’ be the course of the boon, and this 
homage ( shall be offered ) to the Gods ", 

20 Having placed on the strew (of the vedi) his olasped 
hands ( afijali) ( pointing eastwards ), he mutters “ For homage ".* 


2] When he has been addressed (by the Adhvaryu) with 
(the words) “ Say the all-hail and the blessing® ” he speaks ( the 
verse): '" We long for that all-hail and blessing '. After that he 
touches water.' 


22-24 Beginning with the formula by which the Hotr urges 
the Adhvaryu to take up the sacrificial ladles up to the end of 
the sacrifice of butter-portionsg, ê (all is spoken by the Hotr) in 
a low tone, afterwards in the intermediate tone, from the after- 
Offerings * on in a loud tone. 


I. Lo. 


I Inthe Garhapatys they perform tho Patni-samyajas in a 
low voice ( inaudibly ). 
2 He worships Soma, Tvastr, the wives of the Gods and Agni 
Grhapati. 
3 For one (asacrifioer) who is desirous of progeny they 
worship Räkä and Sinivali before Agni Grhapatt. 
4 (The opening words of the inviting- and offering-verses 
are): 
" Let them grow. Let the drinks gather in thee ", 
( For Soma ), 
" Hither I call Tvastr. That procreant strength for us '', 
( For Tvastr ). 
" May the Wives of tha Gods help us. And may the 
women &ccept us." ( For the Wives of the Gods), 


) MS, and Adv. afso eha, the Taittiriyas tha. 

2 KB. IIT 8. 

3 Seee.g. Ap. TIL 7.0, Hill. NVO. p. 48. 

* RV. Khila V. 3,5, the last verse of the Baskala RV. 
5 OfI6.)6. * Ch 8. 2, 2. ' Cf. I. 8. 8. 
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Rakai dol call. What are thy fair thoughts, O 
RAka '', . ( For RAkA ). 
“O Sinivali, She with well-shaped arms °’. 
( For Sintvall ). 

" Agni the Hotr, the lord of the house. We have 
made thee, O Agni ”. (For Agni Grhapati ). 
(The Verses are RV 7, 9, 6, 8; I. ]3.]0; IIL 4.9, 

V.46. 7, 85 IL 32. 4-7, VL. )5. 3, ॥9. ) 

5 Having muttered (the verse) “ Even as ye did set free the 
buffalo-cow, O Vasus "? he calls the idā. ? 

G Or(ascontingency arises ? ) he changes (the words of the 
nigada '" Called is this sacrificer" of I. 2.I) into “Called is 
this consort of the sacrificer. " ' 

7,8 The Patn!-samyájas end with the ( ceremony of ) partak- 
ing of the idà, or with the muttering of the Samyu formula. 

( Either up to I. 2 8 or up to I. 4. 2 ). 

9 With the verse “I Joosen thee, etc.” he first united the 
veda~bunch and then the cord ( with which the mistress girdled ). 

I0 He lays the cord and the united veda-bunch into the 
joined hands of the mistress. 

,2 Whilstsprinkling water around (upon ?) the veda- 
bunch and the cord (still in the hands of the mistress) he 
mutters (the formulas): “ For desire thee. Thou art a bunch. 
Whereby thou, O bunch, hast become a veda for the Goda, 
thereby be thou a bunch for us. Veda art thou. ‘Lhou art gain. 
May I gain. Thou art the act. Thou art the deed, May I be 
able to act. Thou art the winning. Thou art the winner. May 
I win”. 

I3 Over the veda he causes the mistress to recite (tlie verse ): 
" May the veda-bunch bestow increase in wealth, that be rich in 
ghee, rich in houses, & thousand-fold, and strong ". 

i RV.IV.i2.s. 
Cf. I. I0-I9. Tbis muttering rests on KB. LII. 9. 
At a sattra sacrifice during which the yajamSna has died. 


For feminine yajam@ni aee Panini [V..48. 
RV. X. 85, 24, 


The following formulas ( Cf. TS. I, 6.4 v, w ) are laid in the mouth of the 
patni in other texts, and as no iti is found at the end of sütra i2 we are tempted 


to combine them with slitra l3, but then japaté of sütea Ill would float 
in the air. 


25 [Annais, B. O. R. I.] 
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I4 She seizes some grass-blades (of the veda)’ and brings 
them between her thighs. " 


5 With (the verse) " Stretching the thread, eto. "* hestrews 
( some of the grass-blades of the veda) to the north of Gárha- 
patya up to the strew (of the vedi). 


I6 With (the formula) ‘“ Abundance thou art, completely 
filling. Fill me with progeny and cattle ’’ he addresses the rest 
of the veda. 

i Standing before the Ahavaniya he addresses it with (the 
two verses) ‘ Grow through this holy text, O Agni.?* 3३६६७१९088 
has offered this sacrifice, the near one, having taken his seat 
before us,* winning the gain, loosen well (this rite). Bestow 
riches upon us, O Jātavedas “*, * 


I8 After he has touched water he ( the Hotr ) is discharged. 
General Rules for Istis 
I, 6. 
i The sacrifices of full-and new-moon, which have been 


explained (in the preceding sections), are the model for the 
unbloody ( istis ) &nd animal sacrifices ( pa$ubandhas ). 


2 The designation " model '' serves to denote " the agreeing 
with ", " the followiug after ". 


3 The sacrifice which is performed between the butter-por- 
tions and the offering to Agni Svistakrt is called " the insertion '' 
(Avàpa). This is the chief act ( in every sacrifice ). 

4 All the other acts are its auxiliary parts. 


9 When the time of ( performance of ) these is uninterrupted, 
they help in the achievement of the object ( ? ), 


-e 7 4 e a d i 
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| Of. KB. IIL.9: tasmat patni vedatrniny antarort krnute Here tasmat is 
a pure ablative and cannot well mean as Keith has it “ therefore ”. 

* RV. &, 53.6. ‘° RV. I. 3i.38. 

5 Reading with Ap. III. 3. ]| asman in place of asmin. 

5 'There is a puzzle connected with this verse, the first half of which is cited 
in KB XXVII. 6, whilst allusion is made to the second half (ib. ). This verse 
occurs in full only here. Ap. and Kat. have probably taken it from Sühkh. 
The KB. presupposes the whole verse. But can the Brühmapa be later than 


'" fhe Büitra ? With Zsiga vadati of KB. bere cf, later on (III. 9) sam eva tad 
vadaie. 


Sankhayana-Srautasttra १9९ 


6 This is designated “tantra” (rezular and unchangeable 
order of rites? ) 
Anartiya: yat sakrt kriam bahiinim upakaroti tat tantram. 
7 The mantra which is recited together with names of 
different deities is used for making offerings. ( ?) 


( So that the mantra is repeated for every 
deity singly, e. g. in the Mitravindà III. 7. ) 

8 In case of change of deity, these inviting- and offering- 
verses are employed in which these deities are mentioned. ( ? ) 

9 And (at those places) in the prose recitations ( where in 
the model, the prakrti, the deity is inserted) this deity ( which 
occurs in the change ) is made manifest. ( ?) 

I0 At the summons (&vihans I. 5), the last fore-offering 
( prayája I. 7. 6), the formula addressed to Agni Svistakrt (I. 
9,2), and the siktavaka (I. 4. 2ff. ) the deities, to whom worship 
is offered, are inserted. Therefore (these are called) “the places 
of insertion ".! 

il Proceeding in due order we shall explain (the other) 
modifications. 

i2 When if is said “this or that rite is the modification of 
the full-moon sacrifice "? the two verses (to accompany the 
two butter-portions ) contain mention of foe-slaying.* 

I3 When it is said " this or that rite is a modification of the 
new-moon sacrifice, * the two verses ( for the same Occasion as the 
preceding sütra ) contain the word " growing "'.? 

I4-I6 If no such indication is given, they are optional 
determined either by the deity * or by the havis 

I? In oaseof a combination ( of the deity and the havis) the 
determining factor is havis. 

Cf. Ap. XXIV. 3. 47. 

Anartlya: aindram ekddagakapilum purolagam nirvaped Ggneyam 

paya itt. tatra havigo baliyastvam. tatratndre pu roláse 
vürlraghnau, ágneye payasi vrdhanvantau 


ie tee ए व mad aM 


।l Of, Min,V,Ii.8 * Seee,g.Il.%,4 à Cf. L, 8. l. 

* fee e. g. II. 3. l3 * OfI.8.2 

6 If for example, a sacrifice for Agni or Agni-Soma is ordained, they 
should be vartraghnau ; if a sacrifice is to Indra or lodra-Agni, then vrdhan- 
vantau thus the commentary 

7 If it be a sacrifice of vegetables, they should be vürtraghnau, if a 
aithnayya, vrdhanvantau— thus the commentary 
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l8 In case of doubt the determinant is the common practice. 
This sūtra does not relate to the butter-portions, It is 
of general application. 
Cf. III. ]8. 23. 

9,20 Likewise the number of the enkindling verses in istis 
and pasubandhas is ( always) seventeen', except where otherwise 
prescribed. * 

2 In the istis or pasubandhas, which are undertaken to reach 
è particular aim, the havis is offered in whispers. 

Cf. Hir. XXII, 3 (kdmyG istaya ) upamsulantrah ; 
also Ap. XXIV. 3. 3I. 
22 In due course we shall explain ( further ). 
I. 7 

i In a treatment of a precept for (the offoring of) sacrificial 
substances the beginning words of the verses are given (and they 
indicate ) the inviting~ and the offering- verses, if not restricted 
to another aim.’ 

2 If two or more ( verses) are prescribed, ( then they are to he 
adhibited ) in the order of the direction ; * 

$ or according to the deity ; 

4 craccording to the characteristic? 

5 When the deities are provided with their oponymics, * and 
he does not find (the yājyāänuvākyäs that are to be adhibited ), 
he should be satisfied by the daivata in its characteristic mark. 

6 When they are provided with their epony mios, they ( i. e. 
the deities ) are revealed ( in the nigamas ). 

7 "The sacrificial substance is constantly prescribed for every 
deity; (hence) the inviting-and offering- verses which have 
been once ( lit, first ) indicated, should be adhibited every where. 

8 And itis not possitle to enumerate separately (all) the 
istis. 

9,0 Inthose where no inviting-and offering- verses are 
proscribed, he should seek a gayatri (as anuváky& ) and a tristubh 
verses (as yajya) addressed to the deity (to whom the kamyesti 


we Tae a. ere m ~ ~~ — Oe ee rr AP 


Cf, I. 4. 42, ६8. IL. ]. 8 पु, टु. III. 8. 2, 

The commentary refers to II, 3. 9-]0 

The commentary cites as example Sánkh. XIV, ol, l4 ( R V.IV.8. l. ff.) 
E. g.Sáhkh. XV. 8." (RF, V. . 27. 35 ) 

Thus Br, 
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is addressed );' or (any other verses) except in usņih or brhat 
metre, i 


Il,i2 But the offering verses should be longer than the 
inviting verse or both should be of equal length. * 


i3-I5 (If he does not find these) he may take ( verses) in 
which one of the following characteristics occurs:— "I call'', " We 
call", " Hear Thou”, “ Come thou hither ’’, '" Take thy seat on 
this straw ", or the name of the deity — these are the charac- 
teristics of the inviting verses. “Eat thou”, '" Drink th:u," 
“Accept graciously ’’, “ Rejoice ”, “ Pour in for thyself '!, 
" Accept", " forth" and the name of the deity — these are the 
characteristics of the offering verses. 


06, 7 Theo inviting verse has the characteristic mark (the 
name of the deity) in the fore-part, the offering verse has it in 
tho last part.’ 


l8-l9a If he cannot find verses addressed to the deity (for 
whom the sacrifice is destined), he should use the two namra * 
(verses) 88 anuváàkyà and yàjyà: “ Hear thou this call, now 
that we call thee with our prayer. Be seated on this our strew ”’. 
४ Approach in due order the strewn barhis. Come today here to 
us who implore (thee), With a unhostile mind delight in thia 
(offering). Accept our oblation which has bcen presented and 
offered ’’,5 


]9b He should adapt these verses in case the sacrifice is 
intended for two or more deities, 


20 Or(in case of two or more deities ) he may alter the original 
verses ( by substituting the singular by the dual or the plural ). 
( Here ends the first adhydya ) 


“मु न ।ॐ बे एदि Ls PET t = - e OT o 


! Cf. T8. IL 6. 2. 5-6. 2 Of. Asv. II. 4. 2). 
8 Cf. TS. II. 6. 2. 3-4. 


« These verses are designated as namràü: or "inolineable" beoause they can 
be easily (i.e. without spoiling the metre) changed so that a duality or 
plurality of Gods is addressed by them. 

* The text of the last can hardly be right ( Aév. II, 4. 30). A single deity 


is addressed but the text has the opt. pl. dsadefa. With upelünü we expeot 
an accusative. 


POROS 
BY 
BUDDHA PRAKASH 


Among the kings, who came into contact with Alexander 
the Great, Poros has a unique position. He fought with him 
unto the last and ultimately made an honourable peace with 
him. Tall and stately in person, brave and courageous at 
heart, foremost in darting his javelins at the ensamy and a great 
terror on the field of battle, he made such a deep impression on 
the mind of the Macedonian conqueror, that he decided to make 
friends with him instead of risking a fight to the finish. Thus, 
he presents a striking contrast to the other antagonists of 
Alexander, who either flew from the battle-field or submitted to 
his bebests or hugged him as their supporter. Hence the 
historians of Alexander have given a special place to him in 
their histories, Here I am going to write his history and 
evaluate the part, that he played in the events of his time, 


I 
The Dynasty of Poros 


Pcros is a dynastic name. The nephew of Poros is also called 
Poros by Greek writers. About the first century B. C, there was 
another Poros, who sent an embassy to the court of Augustus 
Caesar, as we learn from Strabo. The Sanskrit equivalent of the 
word ‘ Poros’ is ‘ Puru’, which is the name of an old Aryan clan. 
We learn from Vedic literature that the Purus were the 
progenitors of the Kurus. The Agveda' describes a Kuru king 
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i IV, 38, i $ VII, l9, 3, 
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named Kuru-$ravana as a descendant of Trdsadasyu who 
belonged to the clan of the Purus. The word ‘puru’ connotes 
the idea of abundance and multitudirousness. It occurs in the 
Avesta, as “ pouru”’ and in the insoriptions of the Achaemenian 
emperore of Iran as " parü",! The clan of the Purus appears to 
have acquired this name by virtue of their overwhelming 
numbers and irresistible might. The occurrence of the word 
‘puru’ in Indo-Iranian literature shows that the clan bearing 
this name wag known in Iran as well as in India in fairly early 
times. The sweeping tide of Aryan Volkarwanderuns spread 
the Purus from the regions of Iran upto the heart of India. 
When the migratory period of Aryan clans changed into the era 
of settlement, the countless small stocks of the Samhita age 
merged into the greater peoples mentioned in the Brahmanas. 
Professor Oldenberg observed that the Bharatas and probably 
their old enemies, the Purus, mixed among the Kurus, who 
came to occupy the regions between the Sarasvati and the 
Drsadvat! in course of time.” But some sections of the Purus 
escaped this process of racial amalgamation and kept their 
identity intact in the North-Western regions. The Brhat- 
Sarhild of Varihamihira associates the Pauravas with the peoples 
of Takshashila ( Taxila ) and Puskalavati ( Poukelaotis, modern 
Pakholi in the neighbourhood of Peshawar according to Wilson 
and Abbott and Parang and chiarsade, i7 miles to ths North-West 
of this city according to Cunningham ) and locates them in the 
vicinity of the MAlavas and Madrakas,’ The Mahabharata refers 
to the cily of the Pauravas, which was adjacent to the republics 


! Of Naksh-j-Rustam inscription of Darius I in Sukumer Sen; Old Persian 
Inscriptions p. 92. There the word 'Parü'nüm occurs as a common noun mean- 
ing ‘many’, 

? Hermann Oldenberg: Buddha pp. 409-I0; History and Culture of the 
Indian people Vol. I ( The Vedic Age ) pp. 2592-253. 

‘° Brhat-Samhtta IV, 26-27. 


A 
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of the Utsavasanketas and the territory of Kashmira.' Thus it 
appears that the Pauravas were settled in the North-West. 


It is likely that Purüravas Aila, the son of a ruler who 
migrated from Balhi ( Bactria) in Central Asia to mid-India?, 
had something to do with the Pauravas settled in the North- 
West. He is said to have lived with his wife Urvasi at a place 
named ‘Nandan’, which has been identified by Sir Aurel 
Stein with tha mountainous territory of that name situated 
right above a difficult path in the eastern part of the salt Range 
on the bank of the Jhelum‘. In this way, the Aila conqueror is 
associated with that very region In which Poros had a hard 
contest. with Alexander in the 4th century B. C. Thus Poros 
b.longed to the old and powerful elan of the Purus which had 
played a leading part in the Aryan Volkerwanderung in India. 


Il 


The Identity of the Pauravas and Parvatakas 


The Pauravas inhabited a rugged and mountainous country. 


4 Mah®bhirata IJ, XXVII, ]5-l7. 
जिगाय सेनया राजन्‌ पुरं पोरवरक्षितम्‌ । 
पोशवं युधि निर्जित्य दृस्युपवेतवा/सिनः । 
गणानुत्सवसंकेतानजयत्पप्त पाण्डव ।। 
लतः काइमीरकान्वीरान्क्षत्रियानक्षत्रियषभ । 
व्यजयल्लोहितं चेव मण्डलेदेश भः सह ।॥। 

2 Ramayana VII, 90, 24-22-23. 

8. Vüyu-Purüna oh. 90. 
बने चेत्ररथे रम्यें तथा मन्दाकिनीतटे । 
अलकायां विशालायां नन्दने च वनोत्तमे ॥ 
गन्धमाद्नपदिषु मेइ्शृङ्के नगोत्तमे । 
FAA ERNA कलापआममेव च ॥ 
एतेषु वनमुसेषु सुरेराचरितेषु च t 
उवश्या साहनो राजा रेमे परमया मुदा ॥ 

t Bir Aurel Stein: Archaeological Survey in North Western Indiu, p, 25, 
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Hence they were counted among the Parvatiyas ( mountaineers ) 
mentioned by ancient writers among the peoples of the North- 
West, Panini includes ‘Parvata’ in the Taksastladigana’ 
and Greek writers refer to the settlements of the Paivatiya 
people beyond the borders of India, Herodotus (I, I0L) states 
that the Paraitakenai occupied a mountainous part of Media; 
Isidoros of charax says that another tribe of the same name 
lived betwe6n Drangiana and Arachosia, and Arrian writes that 
the Paraitakenai ( Paraitakai )! inhabited the country to the east 
of Baktra and Sogdiana. They had a great rock-fortress which 
was in the occupation of their chief Khorienés ( choriénés ), When 
Alerander invaded this fortress, Oxyartes persuaded Khorienés to 
submit to him. But the surrender of this chief did not damp the 
epirit of independence of these people. Hence Alexander sent 
Krateros against the Paraitakenai who were holding out against 
him under their chiefs Katanés and Austanés. Krateros had a 
severe struggle with these people. Thus, we see that the 
Parvatiyas were far-flung in the North-West. 


We learn from the Mahābhārata tbat the Purus were the lead- 
ing tribe of the Parvatiya group. When Arjuna marched against 
Paurava, he encountered the stiff resistance of the Parvatlya 
warriors and after defeating them ina battle he proceeded towards 


५ Panini IV, 2, ।49 (िन्धुतक्षाशिलादिभ्योऽगञौ Of. Ganapāțha ५०१० तक्षशिला, 
Cf. Panini IV, 3, 93 आयुधजीविभ्यः पर्वते, 


2 Hillebrandt has identified the Paruetae or Parautai of Gedrosia or 
Aria mentioned by Ptolemy with the Pirfvatas mentioned in tbe Rgveda. 
[ Vedische Mythologie Vol. I, pp. 94-97; Cambridge History of Indta Vol. I, 
p. 87; D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture p. 3]. 
The word Pa&ravata appears to be a variant of Parvataka or Parvatiya, for 
both of these are synonymous. Dr. Motichandra doubts this identification and 
holds that Paraitakenai or Paraitakai stands for the Para-tanganas men- 
tioned in the Mababbirata { Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahd- 
bhàürata p. 80]. But he adduces no evidence in support of his view. Should 
we consider the forms Paratakai, Paruetei and Parautai, we shall be driven 
to conclude that their equation with Parvata is most natural, As for the 
Paraitakenai, the suffix ‘nai’ in it recalls that in Assakenoi and Agtakenoi 
which stand for the Ashvakas and Astakas respectively. Henoe it would be 
implausible to connect the ‘na’ of this word with the nasal in * para-tangapa ’. 


$B J. W. M’crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p. 57, 
26 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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the capital of that country, which was “ guarded by Paurava”’,’ 
Here it is noteworthy that Paurava is used in singular while 
Parvatlya is used in plural. Accofding to & sütra of P&nini,* 
Paurava means the king of the Purus. It appears that the Puru 
king ruled over the Parvatiya people. Hence Arjuna planned 
his expedition against the Puru king, for by defeating him he 
could easily become the master of the country of the Parvatiyas. 
Had it been otherwise, the author of the Mahabharata would have 
described him as marching against the Parvatlya people instead 
of proceeding towards Paurava. 

The Parvatiyas had a republican form of government ( गणराज्य) 
as we learn from the Raghuvaméa of Kalidasa. After defeating 
them Raghu worsted the Utsavasanketas and humbled the 
Kinnaras,* The Kinnaras were associated with the region now 
known as Kanaur and included in the Kashmira state. Thus we 
see that the KinnaradeSa of the Raghuvam$a corresponds to 
Kashmira of the Mab&bharata. In the former, the Utsavasanketas 
and Kinnaras come after the Parvatiyas; in the latter, these 
people and the Kashmiras come after the realm of Paurava. ‘ 


i Mabsbbaratall,27,I45, = 
स तें; परिवृतः सवेविश्वगश्वं नराधिपम्‌ । 
अभ्यगच्छन्महातेजाः पौरवं पुरुषर्षभः ॥। 
विजित्य चाहबे शूरान्पवतीयान्महारथान्‌ । 
जिगाय सेनया राजन्‌ पुरं पोरवरक्षितम्‌ ॥ 
( पोरव is described as (qz4:23 that is "surrounded by horses. Here ‘ Adva’ 


may signify the Aévakayanas, who were the neighbours of Paurava ). 
? Pinini IV, 3, 68 


जनपद्शब्दात्क्षत्रियादतर | 
क्षत्रियसमानश्षव्दाज्जनपदत्तसरय राजन्यपत्यवत ॥ 


पूरोरण । 
& Raghuvatia IV, 77-78 


तन्न जन्यं रघोर्घोरं पर॑तीयेर्गणेर | 
नाराचक्षेपणीयाश्मनिष्पेषोत्यतितानलम्‌ ॥ 
शरेसत्ववसंकेतान्‌ स रू्वा बिरतोस्सबान्‌ । 


जयोदाहरणं बाह्वोर्गापयामास किम्ररान्‌ ॥ 


' @ Panini also places ‘ Parvata’ near ‘ Kinnara’ in the Takgasfladigaga, 
which is as follows :— 


तक्षसिला, वत्सोडरण, केमेदुर, mat, sas, eget, सिंहकर्ण, 
संकुवित, किम्नर, काण्डघार, पर्वत, अवक्षान, यर, कंस । 
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Thus Parvatiya and Paurava belong to the same regions. Even 
as late as the 7th century A. D. Hiuen-Tsang called the 
territory east of the Jhelum, which was occupied by Poros at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion as * Parvata’. This shows that the 
Purus and the Parvatiyas lived in the region called ' Parvata ', 
If Paurava was a tribal name, Parvatiya was a territorial 
designation. Hence the identification of Poros and Parvataka 
suggested by Drs. F. W. Thomas and H. C, Seth rests on very 
strong grounds.! 


II 


Political Conditions of North- Western India 
on the Eve of the Rise of Poros 


In order to understand the rise of the Purus at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander it is necessary to cast a flying glance at 
the history of North-Western India in the later Vedic period. 
In the Vedic age the Punjab was the cock pit of the conflicts of 
various tribes, that migrated into India in successive waves. 
These tribes pressed towards the East and established their settle 
ments in Mid-Indian regions. Hence the importance of the 'Sapta- 
Sindhu-Pradesh ' passed over to the 'Kuru-Ksetra' and the 
' antarvedi ' of the Ganges and the Jumna. The Br&hmanas and 
the Upanisads represent this stage of transition of the Aryans 
from the North-West to the middle country. In these texts the 
states of the North-West and the states of the middle country and 
the Hast are treated on an equal footing. We learn from these 
works that the chief stat.s of the North-West were Gindhira, 
Kekaya and Mad:a, The Gdandhara territory embraced the 
Rawalpindi district of Western Punjab and the Peshawar district 
of the North Western Frontier Province. The Kekaya country 
was situated between the Jhelum and the Chenab and comprised 
the territories ocoupied by Poros at the time of Alexander’s in- 
vasion. Its chief city R&jagrha or Girivraja, mentioned in the 





| Cambridge History of India Vol. I, p. 47. H.O. Seth: On the Identifica- 
tion of Poros & Parvataka in Indian -Historical Quarterly ( June 94] ) 
p. 73 हैं, | 
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Rümüyana, has been identified by Cunningham with Girjak or 
Jalalpur on the Jhelum, in the neighbourhood of which the camp 
of Alexander was laid. According to the Jatakas, the kingdom 
and capital of the Kekayas were known as Kekaka after them 
and it was ons of the three principal cities of Jambudvipa. A 
branch of the Kekayas had migrated to the south and settled on 
the bank of the Mahsimatl. Below the Kekayas were the Madras. 
Their capital Sakala ( modern Sialkot ) was situated between the 
Chenab and the Ravi. In early times, the realm of the Madras 
was an important seat of Vedic learning and produced 
such eminent scholars as Madrag&ára Shaungáyani and Kápya 
Patanchala, tha teacher of Uddálaks Aruni®, The Madras also 
played an important part in the wars and  confederacies of 
those times. Salya, the king of the Madras fought in the 
battle of the Mahābhārata and rose to be the commander- 
in-chief of the Kuru forces after the death of Karna. But 
gradually their morals sank and their political prestige 
also waned. Below the Madras, the Usinaras lived along the 
approaches to the Madhyadessa. Besides these principal peoples, 
there were other states and tribes like the Shibis. These peoples 
and states were swept away by the imperialist movements that 
started at the fimeof Gautama Buddha and culminated in the 
Maurya empire. In the North-West, Gāndhāra played the part, 
which was destined for Magadha in the East. The Jaina 
Utlarüdhyayana-sütra? refers to the Gandhara king Nagnajit or 
Naggaji as an important king ( bull of kings) who ranked with 
Dvimukha ( Dummukha ) of Paficéla, Nimi of Videha, Karakandu 
of Kalinga and Bhima of Vidarbha [ Jitaka Vol. IIT, p. $7? ] 
and adopted the faith of the Jainas. In the middle of 
the sixth century B. C, Pukku:süti wasthe king of Gandhira, 


) IL 67,7 
उभो भरतशत्रुध्री केकयेषु परन्तपो । 
पुरे राजगहे रम्ये मातामझ-निवेशने ॥ 
Ibid II, 68, 22 | न 
rast पुरवरं शीघ्रमासेदुरंज सा । 
? Brhadürangakopanigad III, 7, }, 
* fd. Jarl Charpentier XVIIT, p. 45. 
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He was a contemporary of King Bimbisára of Magadha and 
Pradyota of Avanti Buddkaghosa' states that there was a 
friendly relation between Pukkusáti and Bimbisára in token of 
which he sent an embassy and a letter to him. He also waged 
war with king Pradyota of Avant! and would have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on him had not the Pandavas, who inhabited the 
regions around Sakala in the days of Ptolemy launched an attack 
against him.” Nearer home, the territory of Kashmira formed part 
of the GandbSra Kingdom as we gather from the Gündhüra Jàtaka? 
and the region between the Chenab and the Ravi formerly 
occupied by the Madras, passed under the domination of its 
kings, for we find a tribe named Gandaris (Skt. Gandbara ) 
living there at the time of Alexander’s invasion, according to 
Strabo.* As already noted, Pukkus&ti tried conclusions with the 
Pandavas, who lived in the Punjab and were probably menaced 
by his expansionist policy. He also seems to have acted asa 
bulwark against the expansion of the Achaemenian power in the 
North-West. Nearchus informs us that Cyrus planned an expedi- 
tion against India through Gedrosia but lost his entire army 
excepting seven men. If we study the political conditions of the 
North-West at the time of Cyrus, we find thatthe only power 
which was more than a match for the Persian monarch was 
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| Papaficasüdani ( Singhalese edition) Vol. IT, p. 982 cited by T. W 
Rhys Davids: Puddhist India p. 28 

3 Felix Lacote: Essay on Gunüdhya ( English translation by Rev. À. M. 
Tabard ) P. 75, 

4. Ed. Fausboóll No. 406. 

5 J, W. M'orindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. 
pp. iil-i2, i33. 

§ The Pandavas, the Pandooui mentioned by Ptolemy as settled in the 
Punjab, are the same as the Prarjunakas or Arjunadyanas mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillae Inscription of Samudra Gupta ( H. C. Raychoudhury Political 
History of Ancient India 5th ed. p. 544]. According to the Arthaéüstra of 
Kautilys, the Janapada of the Prürjunakas (Prájiigakas) was held in as 
much respect and esteem as Gandhara. Evidently this Janapada was near 
Güudhüra [See ArthaSüstra IIT, ]8, ?. ]94 प्राउजुणक गान्धारादीनां च जनपरोपवादा 
ब्यार्याताः ], Fhe authority of the Arthaégstrs on this point is beyond doubt for 
its author is aleo said in the Mah&varhsatik& ( Varhsatthappakdsini ) ( P. T. 8. 
Vol. I p. i8l) to have been a resident of Gindbaira. The proximity of Gindhfra 
and the Janapada of the Prajjtinakas renders it possible that Pukkusáti, while 
embarking on an expansionist policy, came into collision with them, 
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G&andh&ra. Hence itis not unlikely that it were the armies of 
Gandhara, which smashed the might of the intending invader. 
But the growth of the Achaemenian power under Cambysis and 
Darius I synchronised with the decline of Gándhára and the irrup- 
tion of many exotic and outlandish elements in the Punjab. 
Darius I conquered Gándhüra and annexed it to his empire'. The 
downfall of Gandh&ra gave an occasion to many foreign 
and indigenous tribes to carve out small states and princi- 
palities for themselves and thus fill the vacuum csused by the 
lapse of political authority. Jean Przyluski has shown that 
shortly before and after the rise of ths Achaemenian power, many 
Iranian and Central Asiatio tribes entered into India probably as 
a result of the pressure of imperial authority. These tribes were 
collectively known as " Báhlikas "*, It appears that jn course of 
the movements and migrations of tribes, the Purus settled down 
between the Jhelum and the Ravi in the seats of the Kekayas and 
Madras. One of their states lay between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab and the other between the Chenab and the Ravi. The 
decline of the Achaemenians after Xerxes and the weakening 
of their authority in their Indian satrapies of Gündhüra 
and Sind (Sindhu) gave an impetus to the new tribes to 
strengthen and consolidate their power in the territories which 
they had occupied. Dr. A. V. W. Jackson has held that the 
Achaemenian sway in India lasted up to 330 B. C.? and Dr. 8. 
Chattopadbyiya has shown that Artaxerexes II (404-395 B. C.) 
maintained intact thelIndian empire oreated by the genius of 
Darius and his predecessors and that even Darius IIT (336-330 B.C.) 
excercised authority over it’, These conclusions are based on the 
presence of the Indian soldiers in Persian armies. But we learn 








Sukumar Sen: old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 93-94 ( Persepolis inscription 
of Darius I). 

* Jean Przyluski: Un ancien reuple du Penjab: les udumbdaras in Journal 
Asiatique, I926, pp. lI-]3. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol.I, p. 34i. 

‘ Sudhakara Ohattopidhyfiya: Therule of the Achaemenids in India in 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 3, ( Sept. 949 ) p. 497, See also 
J. M. Unvala: Political and Cultural relations between Iran and India in 


Annals of the Bhandarkar 0.2. Institute Vol. XXVIII, pts. 3-4, July~Oot, I94?, 
p. 774, | | | 
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from Panini’ and Kautilya® that the Punjab was rampant 
with floating contingents of mercenary soldiers, who lived by 
the profession of arms and lént their services to those kings who 
paid them best. Such contingents of soldiers sought fortune 
under the Achaemenian emperors who promised rich prospects 
to their troops. Hence it is quite implausible to conclude on 
the basis of the presence of such contingents of soldiers in 
Persian armies that Persian rule actually prevailed in India. 
As a matter of fact the decline of Achaemenian power was so 
rapid and thorough that it is erroneous to think that the 
boisterous tribes of the North-West continued to cling to that 
corpse unto the last.’ Commenting on the decadence of Persian 
art under the later Achaemenians Prof. Herzfeld observed that 
" Tranian art after Artaxerexes II shows an astoundingly quick 
decline, an unparallelled fall, to the point that even the mere 
technique was almost entirely lost. Old Persian art was dead 
before Alexander conquered Persia and with the art the whole 
culture died: this complete decay was the cause, the conquest 
was its consequence. The burning of Persepolis by Alerander 
was only the symbolic expression of the fact that the ancient 
East had died. *" Under these circumstances, the presumption of 
Persian rule in India up to the death of Darius III is quite 
baseless es there is absolutely no evidence to show that there 
was any vestige of Persian rule in India after Xerxes. It appears 
that sometime after the defeat of Xerxes in Greece the hold of 
the Achaemenians on the outlying provinces of their empire 


i Panini IV, 3,9i 
आयुधजीविभ्यश्छः पेते । 
Ibi | V, 3, 24 
आयुधजीविसद्दानुञ्यड्राहकिष्वधाहणराजन्यातू । 
3 Arthascstra XI} 
काम्भोजसुराष्ट्रक्षत्रिय भ्रेण्याद्यो वाताश ख्रोपजीविनः i 
lbid IT, $5 
समाहा चतुथो जनपदं विभज्य ... ... ... म्रापाप्रं परिहारकम।यु- 
| धीयं ... ,.. .,« AAAG I 
$ Fora like view see: R.O. Mazumdar: Achaemenian Rule, in. India in 
Indian Historical Quarterly Vol XXV, No. 3, Sept. 949, p. 53, et. seq. 
© KR. Herzfeld: Iran in the Ancient Hast p, 274, 
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began to weaken. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar held on the basis of a 
passage in the Harsacarita of B&inabhatta and the commentary 
of Samkarürya thereon, that K&kavarna, son of Shishuniga, 
king of Magadha, who inherited from his fa:her the empire of 
the whole of Northern India except the Punjab and R&jputand, 
invaded the Punjab and conquering up to the confines of the 
Achaemenian empire, inflicted a defeat on the Persian satrap of 
Gándhára, But this invasion could not have any lasting effect 
foras Bana and Samkaradrya suggest, Kakavarna was allured 
by the Yavanas, by which term they mean the Persians, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar has shown, to the vicinity of a place named 
Nagar and assassinated with a dagged thrust in his neck. 
[ D. R. Bhandarkar Notes on Ancient History of India in Indian 
Culture Vol. Ip. i3f.]. This conjecture may not be historically 
true but the fact that tLe Achaemenian power was waning after 
Xerres admits of no doubt. Almost at that time the Indian 
provinces threw off the yoke of the Persians and the tribes and 
peoples who had crowded the Punjab in the centuries gone by set 
up their autonomous states. In this period of conflict and turmoil 
the Purus pursued an imperialist policy and struck their blows at 
the neighbouring states. We learn from Greek sources that the 
Elder Poros' who ruled between the Jhelum and the Chenab was 
feared and envied in the surrounding areas, Taxiles, the ruler of 
"laksasil&, was his old enemy; Abhisares, his powerful ally was 
sceptical of his friendship as was manifest from his indecisive 
policy at the battle of the Jhelum; his own family-~member, who 
ruled between the Chenab and the Ravi was ready to welcome a 
foreign invader in order to put an end to his greatness and 
prosperity; further south, the Kshudrakas and the Malavas had 
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i Dr, H.C Seth has suggested that the personal name of the Elder Poros 
wss Devüpi on the basis of the following passages of the Purinas, Visnu- 
purdna IV, 24, 45 2e मे - . 

देवापिः पोरवो राजा मरश्चेश्वाकृवंशज: । 
महायांगबलोपेता कल्ापग्रामसंभ्रयों ॥। 
Bhügavata Purana XI I, 2, 37 
देवापिः शंतनोश्रीता मरुश्वेशष्वाकुषेशजः । 
कलापम्राम आशक्षाते मद्दायोगबलान्बितो ॥ 
Vayu Purana oh. 99, verse 437 
देवापिः पोरवो TIS CeBIT A AG | 
महायोगचलेपित; कलापश्रामम्रास्थित: ॥ 


Dr. Seth identifies Devaipi Paurava with Poros क AiksvExava with 
Candra Gupta Maurya, see his चन्द्रगुप्त मोर्य्यं और इर की मारत में पराजय 
(in Hindi ) pp. 66-69, Fut this is only a conjecture. 
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just repulsed his attack and armed themselves to the teeth to 
guard their independence, But the power of Poros was steadily 
increasing and his destiny as a great monarch of India was fast 
unfolding itself. 
IV 
The Relations of Poros and Darius IIT 

Poros had developed so much power that the Achaemenian 
emperor of Iran approached him for assistance in times of need. 
We learn from Greek, Syriac and Persian sources that Darius III 
Codomannus sought the help of Poros against Alexander the Great. 
According to the Pseudo- Kallisthenes and its Syriac version, 
Darius invited Poros to meet him with anarmy at the Caspian 
Gates and promised him half the spoil and Alexander's horse 
Boukephalas!' But Firdausi in his Shàh- Nàmüh gives a slightly 
different version of this episode. He says that in course of bis 
flight after his defeat (at Arbela) Darius wrote a letter to 
Alexander in which he set forth his terms of peace with him. 
Alexander’s response to this offer was very favourable but in the 
meantime Darius was struck with remorse at the thought of 
surrendering himself at the feet of a foreign invader and leading a 
life of an humble vassal. Hence he made another attempt to resist 


and repel Alexander and wrote a letter to Poros ( Fur’ inthe Arabic 
and Persian Version ) requesting him for succour and promising 
him a rich return’. 
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3 Pseudo-Kallisthenes ed. C. Muller Vol. II, p. 29. 
The History of Alexander the Great being the Syriac version of the Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes edited & translated by Ernest A. Wallis Budge IT, p. ll. 
3 In the Arabic soript the letter ‘p’ is written as ‘f' 
s Shah Namah edited by Turner Macan Vol. III, p. 279. 
chil yivar nabüdash zanazdik-o-dir | 
yaki n&müh banavisht nazdik-i-F'ür i 
Pur az lab&h va sir dasti-o-dard i 
nakhist-Hfrifi bar jahdiidér kard ii 
Digar guft k'ai mehtar-i-hindavüi i 
Khirdmand-e-d8n8 va roshan-rav&ü ॥ 
HamBn& kih nizd-i-tU Amad kh abr | 


Kih mara ohah &mad za-akhtar basr it 


( continued on the following page ) 
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This letter shows that Darius had a high opinion of Poros and 
pinned much hops on his assistance, In the dark hour of distress 
the prospect of the help of this Indian ally was the only ray of 
hope for the Achaemenian emperor. Poros made an immediate 
response to the request of Darius and sent his elephant corps to 
him. But Alexander came to know the arrangements of Darius 
and swooped down on his worsted rival with great force and 
alacrity! Darius collected the remnants of his broken army and 





( continued from the previous page ) 
Sikandar bayävurd lashkar za-rūm ı 
nah barmānd mA rā nah ābād būm ii 
nah pevand-o-farzand-o-takht-o-kulāh । 


nah dihaim shāhīĪ nah ganj-o-sipāh ıı 
Garidufi kih bishi mer& yármand i 
Kih az kheshtan báz dáram gazand i 


Farastámt chand&fi gohrhá za-ganj i 
Kaz8fi pas nah bini tii az ganj ranj || 
Ham&fi dar jah&i niz nami shavi i 
Ba-nizd-i-bazurgaii garfmi shavi |! 


For English translation see the Shah-Nàmaà of Firduusi by Arthur George 
Warner and Edmond Warner Vol. VI, p- ol. 
*" As there was no one far or near to help, 
He wrote to Fur a humble, flattering letter 
In deep distreas and, having first of all 
Praised God, said; ' Ruler of the men of Hind, 
Thou man of wisdom, rede, and ardent soul ! 
Thou surely must have beard of my misfortune; 
Sikander hath led forth a host from Rum; 
No corps or settlements or kin or children, 
Or crown or throne or royal diadem, 
Or treasury or host are left to us. 
Now if thou wilt help me to keep away 
Destruction from myself I will despatch 
So many gems to thee out of my- treasures 
That never shalt thou need ta toil for more 
Moreover, thou shalt be renowned on earth 
And held in honour by the great, " 
i Shah Namah ed. Macan Vol. III, p. I280 

cht Iskandar agah shud zan-i-sukhan | 

Kih dür&ábi dár& chab afgand ban ii 

Bafarmüd t& bar-kashidand n'8 i 

Bar-ámad ghaukaus-o-hindi dar'à u 


Bayüvurd az istskhr chand&ii sip&h | 
Kih khurshid bar-charkh gum kard r&h i! 
( continued on the following page ) 
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tried to withstand the attack of Alexander. But his troops had no 
heart to fight with the buoyant hosts of Alexander. Hence many of 
his chiefs deserted him and sided with thee:emy!'. Only three 
hundred cavaliers“ followed the king in his flight but finding 
him a broken reed to lean upon his ministers assassinated him 
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( continued from the previous page ) 
Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 5l ५ Sikander 
On hearing what Dara, son of Darab, 
Had dcne, bade blow the trumpet, There arose 
The din of kettledrum and Indian bell. 
Sikander from Istakhbr led forth such powers 
That sol was lost in heaven”. 
t Shoh Nam@h ed, Macan Vol. III, p. 280 
chW dara bayavurd lashkar bardah | 


sipahi nah bar-Arzü razm-khvüb it 


Shakistáh dil va gasht&b az razm sir i 
Sar-bakht-i-irániáü gashtdh sir 


Nayüvikhtand hich bá-rilmiüf ! 


chü rübáh sbud if narràh sher-i-ziy&B !! 
Garüü müyagBüfi zinh&ri shudand i 
za-arj-i-bazurgi bakbvürI shudand !। 


Warners’ translation Vol. ‘7TI, p. dl " When Dara 
Led forth his troops ~ no army bent on strife 
But broken hearted & grown sick of war- 
The fortunes of the Iranians drooped its head., 
They closed not with the Rumans hand to hand; 
They were the fox, the Rumans were the lion, 
And all the chiefs asked quarter, having come 
Down from their pride to deep humility. ” 

3 Shüh-Nümaüh ed. Macan Vol. IIT, p. 3280 


chü dár& chunah did bar--gasht FU ! 
Garizafi hami raft biáh'& h'ü uu 
Baraftand bash&b sagad sawar | 
Az-irafii har-Sfikas kih bud námdaàr t! 


Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 5l 
४ Dara saw, turned away, and fled lamenting 
With bim there went three hundred oavaliers 
The noblest of Iran. ” 
* Shüh-Nümüh ed. Macan Vol. III, p. (880 
cht shab tirdb gasht az baw bad khist T 


yake dashnāh ba-giraft J&nusayBt i 
ba-zU barbarü sin&h-i-shahryBr i 
Nagtifi sbud sérn@mbardar shah | 
Vaztt biz gashtand yakeu sip&h i | 
( continued on tha following page 
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and went over to the side of Alexander, Meanwhile, the elephant 
corps of Poros also arrived but it was too late.' The emperor 
who had staked his all in the expectation of this aid was no 
more, 

In order to examine the correctness of the account of 
Firdausi, it is necessary to refer to the history of Darius III as 
we know it from reliable sources. Darius fought three battles 
with Alexander: the first on the banks of the river Granikos in 
334 B. C. the second at Issos in 333 B. C. and the third at 
Gangamela and Arbela in 330 B. C. In all these battles the vast 
armies led by Darius crumbled before the onslaughts of the 
Macedonian forces and he took to flight in panic and confusion. 
At Issos when his cavalry onthe extreme right was just on the 
verge Of victory, his flight from the battle-field broke the morale 
of his forces and resulted in his crushing defeat. Likewise, at 
Gangamela, just as his cavalry on the right side broke the ranks 

of Parmenion and burst through the gaps to capture the enemy's 
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( continued from the previous page ) 
W arners' translation Vol. VI, p. 52 

6 Night gloomed, a storm arose, Jánüsiyáe 

Laid hand upon a dagger, stabbed the king 

Upon the breast, that famed head reached its fall, 

And then the troops deserted, one and all.” 
! Vide the following excerpt from the letter of Poros to Sikander. 
Shüh-Nàmüh ed. Macan Vol. IIT, p. 305. 

Badáügah kib dara mers yar khvast | 


Dil-o~bakht bavi nadidaim rast | 


Hami zind&h pilaf farastaidmash | 
Hamidtifi ७89७0 zubaéfi dádmash ıı 

ChU bar-dast ài bandáh bar-kashtáh shud | 
Sar-i-bakht iranian gashtah shud t! 


28-09 76 ०8४७७ rll-i-zamifii pak shud | 
Tirā zahr barind’ah tiryak shud ıı 
Warners' translation Vol. VI, p. 32. 

* When Dara asked help, 
And I perceived his heart & fortune failing, 
I sent him mighty elephants and gave him 
Words of encouragement, When he was slain 
By that slave's hand the Iranians’ fortune fell, 
And when earth’s face was franchised from Dara 
That trenchent bane became thine antidote. ” 
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baggage, his sudden flight gave the signal of his defeat. Firdausi 
gives a correct account of these three battles, He states that the 
first two battles were fought on the Western side of the Euphrates, 
that Darius flew from the battle-fields, just when the issue of 
war hang in balance, that his flights spread such panic in his 
troops that they either flew or went over tothe enemy and that 
Alexander treated the conquered country with great courtesy and 
considerateness. He thus avoids the error of the Syriac tradition 
that there was only one battle between Darius ard Alexander, ' 
and steers clear of the confusion of the Arabic historian Hisham 
bin Mohammad who, as quoted by Tabari, remarks that they 
fought for one year in Mesopotamia." Firdausi is also correct 
in regard to the murder of Darius at the hands of his ministers. 
He again escapes the fallacy of the Arabic writers that the 
murder of Darius was encompassed with the connivance of 
Alexander.® Hence it is clear that Firdausi’s account of 
Darius III rests on a better tradition than that of the Syriac and 
Arabio writings and his treatment of the episode of the request 
of Darius to Poros for military assistance, which accords well 
with the Syriac and even the Greek works cannot be rejected as 
merely fictitious. 

Greek writers inform us that after the battle of Gangamela, 
Darius was making efforts to raise another army. When 
Alexander had captured Babylon, Sousa and Persepolis and was 
marching against the Mardians, he came to know of the efforts 
that Darius was making at Ecbatana ( Hamadan ) to fight once 
more with him. Hence he lost no time in moving against him 
to nip his efforts in the bud. But Darius was completely cowed 
down and fled towards Baktra to get protection under his kinsman 
Bessos. Firdausi states that he fought a battle with Alexander 
but was routed. While giving this information, Greek writers 
omit to mention as to what efforts Darius was making to collect 
fresh troops. Three times his armiəs had bore the brunt of the 
attacks of the Macedonians. His officers and generals were 


Dd 
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! Ernest A, Wallis Budge: The history of Alexander the Great being the 
Systac version of the Pseudo-Kallisthenes IT, 9 

8 'T.Noldeke: Beurage zur Geschichte des Alexander romans p. 42. 

3 Ibid, p. 44-50. 
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killed or dispersed and their morale was completely crushed. 
Hence it is unlikely that Darius was dreaming of getting victory 
over his truimphant rival, who had routed him on three occasions, 
by means of his broken and disspirited followers. He had some 
other source of help which infused some hope of success in his 
mind. Considering the political cond‘tions of Asia at that time 
we do not find any king other than Poros who could effectively 
assist the fallen monarch of Iran against a formidable invader. 
Therefore, it suits the context of events that Darius sought the 
assistance of the Poros and he readily agreed to give it. 


V 
The Indian Invasion of Alexander and the 
attitude of Poros towards tt 


As the forces of Poro3 could not reach Darius betimes and 
Alexander overtook him before he was able to put up an effective 
resistance, the fate of the Achaemenian empire was sealed. The 
murder of Darius removed the symbol of the imperial authority 
and the Greek conqueror felt entitled to wrest the sceptre of the 
Achaemenians from the usurper Bessos. After achieving this end 
Alexander thought of invading India, the North Western parts of 
which constituted the richest satrapies of the Persian empire. 
The fact that tha Indian contingents of troops fought on the side 
of Darius and especially that Poros tried to help him by sending 
his elephant corps, might have chagrined Alexander and led 
him to invade India and defeat her warlike peoples. The 
peoples living in the North-Western parts of India, as seen above, 
had thrown away the yoke of the Persians much before the advent 
of Alexander. Poros was also on a look-out for some opportunity 
to conquer them, as his enmity with Taxiles shows. But they 
proved a hard nut to crack, When Alexander marched against 
them Poros chuckled at the prospect of their annibilation and 
felt confident that he would repel Alexander, should he enter his 
territory after defeating them. Hence he kept silent when 
Alexander struggled with these peoples but mobilized his resources 
so guard against a possible attack from him. Alexander defeated 
the Astakenoi ( Hastikayanas ) whose chief Astes ( Hastin ) and 
Astakaraja ruled at Puskalavati, the capital of western Gandh&ra, 
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reduced the Assakenoi (As ivakayanas) who offered him a stiff resi- 
stance, stormed the independent citadels of Bazira, Ora and Aronos 
the people of which fought him to the last, entered Taxila ( Taksha- 
Bhilà ) the metropolis of Southern Gandhara, whose king hugged 
hiin 88 a great support against Poros, Meanwhile, Poros was mak 
ing brisk preparations to accord a warlike welcome to the advanc- 
ing invader asis manifest from the arrangements of battle made 
by him. 
VI 
The Bullle of the Jhelum between Alexander 


and Poros B. C. 336! 


From Taxila Alexander sent &n envoy named Cleochares to 
Poros to demand tribute from him and ask him to come to meet 
him on the frontiers of his kingdom’, Poros replied to thia 
ultimatum in a stern and provocative tone and promised to meat 
him at the appointed place in arms. The correspondence that 
passed between these two monarchs las been given in detail in 
the Shah- Namah’. This left no alternative to Alexander but to 
march aganist Poros. He also learnt that the King of Abhisàra, 
who had sent him envoys, was advancing with an army for the 
help of Poros, Hence he made haste in order to prevent Abhisares 
from meeting with Poros. He took the lower route, which proceed- 
ed with an inclination to the south, to Dundhial and thence by 
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| Arrian states that the battle of the Jhelum was fought in the month of 
Mounychion i.e. between the l8th of April and ith of May 326 B. ©. and 
E. R. Bevan accepts this view { Camb. Hist. India Vol. I pp. 36I-362]. But at 
another place Arrian observes that at the time of the battle the rivers were 
swollen, “for the sun is then wont to turn towards the summer topic", Thus, 
he makes the battle take place after the solstice of June 2lst. Strabo states 
that the rains had set in. In India it usually bappens towards the end of 
June, The description of the river and the weather clearly suggests that the 
rainy season had come. Under these circumstances, there is much to be said 
in favour of V, A, Smith's view that the battle was fought in July. ( Early 
History of India 3rd edition p. 85f]. But the matter is unsettled. All we oan 
say with certainty is that the battle was fought between May and July. 

2 QCuriius in J. W, M'crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great p. 203. ( Henoaforth, this work will be referred to a8 '' Invasion" for 
brevity's sake ), 

See also Shah~N@mG@h əd. Macan Vol. IIT, p. L304, 

3 Shah Namah ed, Macan Yol. Ill, pp. I304~5. 
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Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur, as we gather from the account of 
Strabo ( XV, I, 832 ) and encamped on a six-mile long expanse on 
the bank of the Jhelum from Shah-Kabir, 2 miles to the North- 
east of Jalalpur to Syadpur', four miles to the west-south~ 
west of it. In the way he had an encounter with Spitaces or 
Pittacus, the governor of the territory in which the battle was 
fought[ Arrian ' Invasion " p. I07]. He sought to stem the 
advance of Alexander at the instance of Poros. But he could not 
withstand the onset of the Macedonian forces and had to fall back 
and join the main army of Poros. In the battle he was killed 
[ Polyaenois IV, 5, 2] ]. 


On the other side of the Jhelum was the vast army of Poros, 
It was the rainy season and the river had swelled to immense 
proportions.” Hence it was very difficult for Alexander to cross 
over to the other side, for the armies of Poros were there to 
pounce upon him and frustrate his attempt at landing. 


Small bodies of soldiers, however, used toswim to the rocky 
islands in the middle of the river with their weapons On their heads 
and fight there with the soldiers of the other side, while the rest 
of the toops gazed at their duals from the banks and judged the 
issue of the struggle from them. One day a party of bold youths 
led by two adventurous chiefs Symmachus and Nicanor swam to 
an island occupied by the Indians and wrought havos in their 
ranks. But fresh reinforcements arrived from the bank and 
hemmed them on all sides. Most of them were killed in 
the rain of missiles that poured from all sides and such as escaped 
were swept by the fast current or swallowed by the whirring 
eddies’. Such incidents resulted in the alternation of joy and 
grief in the hearts of the belligeronts. 
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| Sic Alexander Cunningham: Geography of Ancient India pp. l97-l79, 
V. A. Smitb, on the other hand, holds that the site of the battle is represented 
by the modern town of Jhelum, [ Hurly History of India 3rd edition p. 78 ]. 
E. R. Bevan holds that a point in favour of Jhelum is that it is higher up and 
Alexander seems to have kept close tothe hills. [Camb. Hist. India Vol. I 
p. 36! }. Asa matter of fact it is impossible to ascertain the site of the 
battle with precision with our defective documents. 

४ Curtius: “ Invasion " p. 206, 

Arrian; * Invasion " p. 95, 
5 Curtius: '* 2nvasion " p. 305. 
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Many days passed in this state of suspense. The banks of the 
Jhelum were covered with horse and foot, echoed with the cries 
of war-slogans and were made picturesque by towering elephants 
and sparkling chariots. Each side was extremely cautious of the 
other. The Greeks were on a look-out to steal a passage across 
the river and the Indians were bent on checking their landing by 
swooping upon them. Hence each side had spread the chains of 
sentinels to keep a strict eye on the movements of the forces of 
the other avd communicate the news and orders, that were 
frequently passed. The Greeks made several shows of crossing 
the river but when the Indians assembled on the opposite positions 
to stop their landing, they gave up the attempt and dispersed. 
With these feintes they induced a belief inthe minds of the 
Indians that they were not serious about crossing the river. In 
course of time the Indians relaxed their vigilance. 


Meanwhile, Alexander found a suitable place for crossing the 
river i50 stadia (about I7 miles ) away from his camp. There 
the river made a remarkable bend and from its bank rose a bluff 
densely covered with trees. Near this bluff was a deep ravine 
which served to screen the cavalry and the infantry. This place 
is, according to Cunningham indentical with the bed of the 
Kandar Nalato the north of Jalalpur, Facing this bluff was an 
untrodden island overspread with denge forest. Alexander moved 
thither with his army, 3l,000 men according to Arrian, and prepare 
ed the galleys and hides for crossing the river. In order to divert 
the attention of the Indians at another point, he ordered Attlos, 
who resembled him in sbape and appearance, to make a show of 
guarding the bank without any intention of orossing the river 
and asked Krateros to remain on that side till he had crossed the 
river and engaged the elephants of Poros in war, which terrified 
the horses by their roars and forma and impeded their orderly 
landing. He also left another body of troops with Meleager at a 
point half-way between the camp and the place of embarkation. 


It was a stormy night. The heavens were thundering, rain 
was pouring and a blizzard was howling. In that dismal hour 
the daring leader of the Macedonians ordered his troops to 07085 
the roaring river. The how] of the blizzard drowned the rattle of the 
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arms and the noise of the army and conoealed the design of 
Alexander from the Indian forces. ‘When the storm ceased, a pall 

of pitched darkness muffled the face of the sky and made sight 
inoperative. Hence he landed on an island mistaking it to be 
the mainland and drew his armies in battle-order. But finding 
that a channel of the river, which was immensely swollen by the 
rains of the night, rushed between the island and the mainland 
he searched a ford and waded through neck-deep water with 
difficulty. Meanwhile, news of the attempted landing spread in 
the Indian camp. Poros did not believe in it because he saw the 
other bank full of the armies of Krateros and thought that it was 
the real force of Alexander. He conjectured that his ally, the 
King of Abhisira was approaching for his assistance.' Buta 
reconnaissance party,? led by a son of Poros overtook the Greek 
armies while they were landing on the mainland. He was in 
command of 60 chariots, according to Aristoboulus and 2000 men 
and 20 chariots according to Ptolemy.® Curtius states that 
this army consisted of 00 chariots and 4000 horse and was 
commanded by Hages, the brother of Poros.‘ An encounter took 
place between the two forces and there was a severe contest. 
Arrian slates on the basis of old authorities that in this battle 
Alexander himself was wounded and his horse Boukephalas was 
killed.’ Justin writes that he fell headlong on the ground but 





! Curtius: * Invasion " p. 207. 

* Poros does not appear to have taken the report of Alexauder's landing 
seriously. Had be done so he ought to have despatched a better force, for 
there was no better opportunity to overcome the Greek armies thaa at the 
time when they were emerging from the river, wet and exhausted, 
A, E. Anspach [ De Alexandri Magni Expeditione Indica ( London 903 ) ] 
supposes that the son of Poros was already near tha spot when Alexander 
landed and that finding a larger body than he could engage with, he sent for 
help to Spitaces, who was holding à post opposite Meleager, Spitaoces brought 
60 chariots and 000 horse, 

Whatever the position may be,itis elear thst the Elder Poros had no 
knowledge of the landing of Alexander till then and his son met the Greek 
force just by accident. 

8 Arrian:“ Invasion ™p,l0l. 

* Curtius: ® Invasion " p. 207. 


® Arrian:"Invasion™p.I0l; Pseudo-Kallisthenes (Branch A) also states 
that Boukephalas was killed in the battle of Jhelum. 
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his attendants rushed to his help and saved his life.’ For some- 
time the issue of the battle hang in balance. It was difficult to 
say which side suffered more for the Macedonians were trampled 
down in the first charge of the chariots. ê But the chariots stuck 
in the mud caused by heavy rains and the mobile cavalry of the 
Greeks soon overpowered them. The whole bank was so flooded’ 
with water that there was little to distinguish it from the current 
of the river. Hence many horses plunged in the river with the 
chariots and the drivers.® In this state of panic 400 horsemen 
including the son of Poros fell* and the rest of the forces were 
eventually routed. 


It was, as a matter of fact, on hearing from the soldiers who 
escaped from the initial encounter that Poros was really aware 
of the landing of Alexander. He was labouring undar the 
delusion that the regiments of Krateros represented the main 
armies of Alexander. But when he became sure of the advent of 
the enemy he proceeded tu draw up his army in order of battle. 
He left some of his army (four or five hundred men and 
thirty-five elephants ) at the opposite position of Krateros 
to keep an eye on his movements and led the rest to a flat field, 
where the ground was less plashy and undulated.® According 
to Arrian? he took with him 4000 horge 300 chariots 200 
elephants and 30,000 foot. Diodoros" gives a bigger figure: 
50,000 foot and I000 chariots but he lessens the number of the 
elephants to i30. Plutarch? gives a smaller figure, 20,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry. Curtius?’ reduces the number of 
elephants still further to 85. It appears that the havoo wrought 
by the elephants in the Greek forces was so appalling that they 
were driven to magnify their menace by exaggerating their 


Justin: “ Invasion" p. 923. 

2 Curtius: “ Invaston "" p. 208. 

^ Curtius; '* Invasion "' p 208. 

+ Arrian:" Invasion’ p.I]02. 

5 Acccrding to V. A, Smith the hostile forces met in the karri plain 
marked by the villages Sirwal and Pakral ( Oxford History of India, p, 63) 

6 .Arrian: " Invasion” p.l02. 

' Diodoros; " Invaston " p. 254, 

§ Plutarch : “ Invasion ” p.3i0, 

9 Curtius: “ Invasion" p. 204, 
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number, The menace of tbe elephants led some later writers 
to invent the myth of iron steeds which Alexander made to 
counteract their attack. ' The numbers of Alezander’s army were 
not very far more Or less from those of the army of Poros. He had 
no elephant corps but bad a numerical superiority in cavalry 
[ Camb. Hist. India Vol. I, p. 36l ). A force of 5000 Indians come 
manded by Taxiles was also with him. [ Arrian: “ Znvasion " 
p.93}. Poros took some time to draw his armies on the 
battle-field and was attacked by the enemy just when he 
was finishing his arrangements. He placed his elephants in 
the front at the intervals of 33% yards according to Arrian? 
and 50 yards according to Polysinos and drew his infantry 
behind them in a compact line which protruded to fill the 
gaps between the towering beasts. On each end of the array 
he posted his cavalry and in front of it his chariots. Alexander 
adopted a simple and handy plan of operations. He divided 
his cavalry into two units, one he took under his own command 
to attack the left wing of Poros and the other under Koinos, he 
kept to his right* to fall on the rear of the enemy’s cavalry as it 
moved from the right to meet his attack on the left. As for the 
phalanx he ordered it to wait till he had thrown the Indian ranks 
into confusion by the cavalry charges. Thus Alexander completed 
his arrangements very brisky and was the first to launch a fierce 
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3 Shah Namah ed. Macan Vol. III, ३, 308. 


Ba-asp va ba-naft Stish andar zadand | 
Hamtdh lashkar-i-Y'ür bar-sar-zadand |! 
Az üBtish bar-afrokht naft-i-siyBh ! 
ba-junbid azáti k-Ahanifi bud sip&h ıı 
Warners’ translation, Vol. VI, p, i]6. 
* They lit the naptha in the steeds; 
Fur’s troops were in dismay. The naphtha blazed ; 

Fur's troops reooi led, because those steeds were iron”, 

$ Arrian: " Jnvasion™ p.I03. 

3 Polyninos: “ Invasion " p. 346, 

4 Droysen, Thirwall and Moberly held that Koinos was ordered to station 
himself opposite the enemy's right. [ Moberly: Alexander in tne Punjab, 
p.6l]. But Kichly and Rustow in their History of the Greek military system 
point out that Koinos was placed at the extreme right wing of the Greek 


forces. Had he been detached to oppose the right wing of Poros he would 
have been too far from the operations. 
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attack on the left wing of Poros with an advance squadron of 000 
mounted archers under Tauron '. Seeing this the Indian cavalry 
on the right wing galloped to resist the onslaught of the Greoks, 
As they moved to the left Koinos pounced on their rear according 
to the preconceived plan. Caught between the two attacks the 
Indian cavalry hastily broke into two sections, one facing the 
attaok in the front and the other resisting the charge in the rear. 
While they were busy changing their lines, Alexander fell upon 
them and threw them in utter confusion. Koinos also battered 


vehemently on the rear and the Indian cavalry took refuge behind 
the elephants. 


Meanwhile, Poros made a dashing charge on the enemy with 
hia elephants. His original plan was to move under cover of his 
elephants, first to frighten the enemy with the fiery assaults of 
these beasts and then to make a heavy carnage of them with the 
compact ranks of the infantry. This plan was analogous to the 
modern method of moving the infantry under cover of tank-fire. 
But the hasty attack of Alexander had somewhat upset his plan by 
routing the cavalry. Yet he strained his nerves to launch the 
elephant attack betimes. As the drivers goaded the furious 
animals towards the enemy, the infantry followed closely on their 
footsteps. The elephants frightened the horses by loud trumpeting 
and trampled thé regiments of the phalanx under their massive 
feet. They crushed the armours and bones of the soldiers and 
gored them through and through with their tusks. Usually they 
lifted the soldiers in their trunks and dashed them violently to 
the ground’. Sometimes, they grasped the mon, arms and all 
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| Justin ( "Invasion" pp.322-3.3) states that Poros was the first to attack 
the Macedonians and he demanded from thm tbeir king. This statement 
is incorrect because it is unsupported by other authorities. Curtius ( “Invasion” 
p. 20? ) writes that when the news of Alexander's landing reaohed him he 
thought that Abbisares came to his help. He became corsoious of the real 
situation only when the the routed soldiers of the party cf his son gave the 
full report to him. Arrian ( Invasion p. 02) says that he wasin a dilemma 
because Krateros appeared to be undertaking the passage on the opposite 
side. But at last he decided to find a flat field and draw hia forces on it. 
All this took much time. It appears that he was just completing his arrange- 
ments when the enemy began the action. Diodoros clearly says that the 
Macedonian cavalry began the action [ " Invasion" p. 275 ]. 

* Diodoros: " Invasion " p. 275. 
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with their trunks and hoisting them above their heads delivered 
them unto the drivers who cut their heads in a trice’. Thus, they 
went crushing through the Macedonian phalanx and spread great 
terror and disaster in it”. All day long, the battle remained 
doubtful, the Greeks sometimes pursuing and sometimes fleeing 
from the elephants‘. Towards the end the Greek cavalry drew 
together in course of battle and fell upon the Indians with great 
vigour*. The Greek infantry also being more mobile and light, 
attacked the elephants on all sides with sickle-like choppers, 
javelins and axes, wounded them badly and killed their drivers. 
Indian archers were also at a great disadvantage. Their long 
bows which were about the size of man and were pressed under 
foot at one end and held by the left hand in the middle, while the 
arrow was fixed on the string and discharged with the other, did 
not fix firmly in the slippery ground’. Hence the soldiers could 
not acquit themselves as they could on any other day. The chariots 
also stuck in the mud and became useless for the action. In the 
result, the Indian forces fell back on the defensive. 

‘Seeing the elephants of Poros in disorder, Krateros crossed 
the Jhelum and reinforced the embattled armies of Alexander. 
The arrival of fresh forces redoubled the vigour of the Greek 
offensive and spread panic in Indian troops. Poros himself 
was wounded particularly in the right shoulder and turned his 
elephant back’ to marshal as much foroes as possible, Diodoros 
states that he gathered around him forty of the elephants that 
were still under control and falling on the enemy with all the 
weight of these animals made a great slaughter with his own 
hand. The javelins, he flung with his hand, flew like the 
shots of a catapult’. The elephant of Poros showed remarkable 
sagacity and oare for its royal master and defended him against 

the assailants by constantly repelling them’. This second charge 





Curtius: “ Invasion " p.2il,. 
Arrian: “ Invasion ” p. I06. 
Curtius: “ Invasion "Tp, 2lt, 
Arrian: “invasion ” p. I06. 
Curtius: * 4nveoston ™ p.2I0, 
Arrian: “ Invasion " p. I08. 
Diodoros: “ Invasion *' p. 276. 
Plutaroh; '* Invaston " p, 308. 
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of the Indian elephants led by Poros himself spread great terror 
and destruction in the Greek armies, If the Ethiopic texts are to 
be believed, mos‘ of the Greek cavalry was destroyed in the attack 
and the soldiers were filled with great agony and grief. Some of 
them threw off their weapons and thought of going over to the 
enemy’s side, Viewing this state Alexander, who was himself in 
great distress, ordered a cease-fire and approached Poros with the 
proposals of peace ', Firdausi also states that when the intensity 
of tbe war reached a high pitch, Alexander addressed Poros as 
followg:— 

" Ol noble man! | 

Cur two hosts have bean shattered by the fight, 

The wild beasts batten on the brains of men, 

The horses’ hoofs are trampling on their bones 

Now both of us are heroes, brave and young 

Both paladins of eloquence and brain, 

Why then slaughter be the soldiers' lot, 

Or bare survival after combating ? " ... ... ... 


Arrian remarks that Alexander sent his friend Taxriles to 
persuada Poros to make peace with him. Butasthis messenger 
of peace reached near Poros, his blood boiled at the sight of his 
old enemy and he threw a javelin at him with such force that 
it would have brcken his bones had not he galloped his horse 
baok very quickly.* According to Curtius, this messenger was 
the brother of Taxiles and was killed with the javelin of Poros. * 
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| ! Ernest A. Wallis Budge: The life and exploits of Alexander the Great, 
being a series of translations of the Ethiopic Histories of Alexander, p. ]23. 
* Warner's translation of the SA04-Nàmàh, Vol VI, p. ll7. 
Shih- Namah ed. Macan, Vol. IIT, p. 309, 
Sikandar badU guft k’ai nimdiar | 
Do lashkar shakistüh shud az kür-i-z&r i 
Hami dám-o-dad maghz-i-mardum khurad i 
Hamil n‘al-i-asp istakhvan ba-spurad | 
Do Mardaim har dc dilair-o-juvA | 
Sukhan-go va bai-maghz do pablavai i 
Cheri ba-bar lashkar hami kushtan ast | 
Vagar zind&h az-razm bar-gashtan ast i 
3 Arrian: “ Invasion’ p.l08. 
‘ Ourtius : * Invasion " p. 2]. 
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But Alexander was so solicitous and desirous of peace with Poros 
that instead of feeling slighted by the disrespect shown for his 
envoy be sent messenger after messenger to Poros and at last 
commissioned Meroes to persuade him to come to terms with 
him.' This person Meroes is described &s an Indian and a friend 
of Poros. He brought his influence to bear on Poros and made 
him ready to meet Alexander. I have identified Meroes with 
Candra Gupta Maurya and shown that he had entered into 
an alliance with Alexander for the invasion of Magadha and was 
keenly desirous of fostering friendship between him and Poros 
80 that his plan may not fizzle out, When he found Alexander 
unable to overcome Poros, he felt that his programme had come 
to a standstill. Hence he went to persuade Poros to make 
friends with Alexander. Poros agreed to the proposal of Meroes 
and entered into a treaty of peace with Alexander at his 
instance. * 

Greek writers tried to throw a veil on the issue of the battle 
of the Jhelum. Justin and Plutarch hold that Poros was taken 
prisoner at the end and V. A. Smith takes the same view; ? 
Diodoros suggests that he fell into the hands of Alexander who 
gave him to the Indians tobe cured of his wounds;‘’ Curtius 
observes that when the elephant of Poros was stabbed to death 
and he was placed on a waggon in the shower of missiles, Alexander 
was struck by his valour and made a gesture of peace to him; 
Arrian says that as Poros was retiring from the field of battle 
Alexander perceived that he was a great man and valiant in fight 
and was anxious to save his life and for this purpose sent him the 
messengers of place referred to above. The Ethiopic and Syriac 
texts, including the Shahk-Ndmih of Firdausi state that Poros was 
killed inthe dual that took place between him and Alexander 
after the cessation of hostilities. This statement is manifestly 
wrong and seems to be} ased on a misunderstanding of facts, It 


! Arriau: '* Invasion " p. 08, 

2 See my paper New Light on the Relations of Candra Gupta Maurya 
with Alexander the Great to be published in the Bharatiya Vidya ( Bombay ). 

5 Justin: * Invasion " p. 323; Plutarch: " Invasion" p. 208, V. A. Smith: 
The Oxford History of India, p. 63. 

€ Diodoros: "© Invasion” p. 276, 

8 Curtius:‘ Invasion" p.2l3, Arrian: “ Invasion” p. Ii08. 
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is well--knoOwn that a son of Poros, who was also called Poros fell 
in the initial skirmish that took place at the time of the landing 
of Alexander on the right bank of the Jhelum and it is also a fact 
that Poros was assassinated not long after the departure of 
Alexander from India atthe instance of Cánakya and Candra- 
gupta as we shall presently see. These facts seem to have given 
birth to the legend of the death of Poros at the hands of 
Alexander in course of a dual, which lies at the basis of the 
Ethiopic and Syriac traditions. 


All Greek authorities concur that Poros was reinstated in his 
state and that the territories conquered by Alexander in India 
were added to his dominioms. This sounds strange and incredible 
that a victor gave his own conquered territory to a defeated 
enemy instead of annexing his dominions to his own state. 
History affords no parallel to this event in the light of which 
we may judge howfar it is believable. All that we know about 
the treatment that is meted out by a victorious king to his 
vanquished rival goes against the reality of this event. It is 
said that Alexander wanted to make friends with Poros in 
consideration of the valour displayed by bim on the field of 
battle.’ This remark scarcely applies to a person who got such 
a gallant fighter as Bessos whipped, mutilated and executed, wlio 
flung a lance at Kleitos who was the brother of his nurse and 
the saviour of his life in the battle of the Granikos, simply 
because he praised his father Philip on an occasion, who ordered 
his most trusted generals Parmenion and his son to be put to 
death on account of a flimsy rumour of conspiracy, who imprison- 
ed and tortured to death Kallisthenes, the nephew of his 
preceptor Aristotle, because he made an unsavoury comment on 
his adoption of oriental manners, who made a wholesale massacre 
of the fugitives from Massaga, whom he had promised shelter 
and safety, in the dead of night, who put innocent men, women 
and children to death in course of his homeward expedition 
through lower Punjab and Sindh and who burnt Persepclis and 
destroyed many cities of his defeated enemies like Sangala. 


! Cicero in his Pro-Marcclio and Seneca in his de clementia praise 
Alexander iu the highest terms for his magnanimous behaviour towards Poros, 


39 { Annals, B.O R.T.] 
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In fact, Alexander's heart was full of such pugnacious 
vindictiveness and unbridled impulsiveness that he brooked no 
affront or resistance and went all-out to eliminate everyone 
that came in his way. Hence it passes comprehension that he 
was so lenient towards his most redoubtable enemy who 
inflicted a heavy loss' on him, as to add to his power and 
prestige, even after defeating him with great difficulty, What 
was then the issue of the battle? 


Old historians like V. A. Smith * agree with the Greek writers 
that Alexander was victorions in the battle of the Jhelum and some 
Indian scholars like H. C., Seth! hold that it wae Poros who wun 
the battle. S. Chattopaidhyaya* lias slown that the war was evi- 
dently a drawn game and Poros was able to maintain his own 
position and that it is doubtful if Alexander advanced heyond the 
Jhelum, All that we know of the battle of the Jhelum leads us 
to the conclusion that this battle was not fought to a finish. 
When Poros retired from the battle field to rally as much forces 
as remained on the battle-field and led a desperate elephant 
charge on the Greek armies, Alexander thought discretion to be 
the better part of valour and opened the overtures of paace with 
him. Likewise, Poros was prevailed uponby his friend Meroes 
or Candra Gupta Maurya to come t» terms with Alexander aud 
make him an instrument of invading Magadha. Therefore both 
the belligerents patched up an honourable peace before the out- 
come of the battle was precisely known. 


3 Arrian states that cn Alexanders’ side there fell 80 of the infantry, who 
took part in the first attack IO of the thorse-archers who began the action, 
20 of tbe companion cavalry and 200 of the other cavalry. Diodoros gives a 
bigger figure of the losses of Alexander. He says that 280 horsemen and 700 
foot soldiers fell on Alexander's side. But the description of the battle given 
by them shows that the casualities on bis side were much more than mentioned 
by these writers and that they deliberately belittled the losses of their hero 
and exaggerated those of his antagonist. ( For alike view see Cambridge 
Ancient History Vol, IV, p. 409 ), 

® The Oxford History of India p. 63. 


3 Was Poros the Victor of the battle of Jhelum ° Proceedings of the Second 
Indian History Congress 938, 


‘ The rule of the Achaemenids in India, Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol. XXV, No, 3, p. 20]. 
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VII 
The Friendship of Alexander and Poros and the 
Subjugation of the States of the Punjab 
by them 


Ihe treaty of Alexander with Poros strengthened the anti- 
magadha movement that was lanuched by Canakya and Candra- 
Gupta in the Punjab. Henceforth the aim of Alexander and Poros 
was to liquidate the small states of the Punjab and then to advance 
against Magadha. Therefore, Alexander stayed in the dominion 
of Poros for thirty days to recruit his troops ! and then proceeded 
to reduce the states of the Kashmir valley. He dc‘oatcd tho 
Glausai or Glaukanikai and received the submission of the 
king of Abhisára, This king was following a policy of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hound from the outset. First, 
he went to the help of the Ashvakes but when they were defeated 
by Alexander sent an embassy tohin at Taxila. Moanwhile, 
learning that his colleague Poros was preparing himself for war 
with the Macedonian invader, he thought of joining him with an 
army. But again he tarricd, probably, in wait of the outcome of 
the battle ofthe Jhelum and arrived too late to his assistanco." 
When the treaty of Alexander and Poros was concluded lhe cent 
another embassy to the former offering his submission. According 
to Arrian’ he pretended illness to conceal his vacillation. Thus 
the states of Kashmira accepted the vassalage of Alexandcr and 
hence of Poros, 

Alexander, then, advanced towards the interior of India. 
" In fact, the battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the 
Macedonians and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India." * But Poros promised him full assistance and 
himself went up to the Chenab with him.” From there he 
returned to his capital to recruit a larga army and organise his 
elephant corps for his help. 

Alexander easily occupied the territory between the Chanab 

( Akesines ) and the Ravi (Hydraotes) which was ruled over hv th3 


! Diodoros : '' Invasion " p. 277. 

3 Diodoros: " Invasion " p, 278. 

3 Arrian: “ Jnvasion™ p.l29. 

* Plutarch: " Invasion ”' ७. 30, ^ Arrian: " jnrasion™ p.ii3, 
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younger Poros who was the nephew of the Elder Poros, The rela- 
tions between these two scions of the same family were far from 
good. Hence when Alexander marched against the Elder Poros the 
younger Po;os was glad at the prospect of his rival’s defeat and 
sent envoys to the invader offering to surrender his person and 
country to him. But when Alexander made friends with the 
Elder Poros and enhanced his power and prestige, he was over- 
come with the fear of his namesake,’ and fled from his dominions 
to Magadha for refuge." Alexander took possession of his 
territories and handed them over to the Elder Poros. 

After crossing the Ravi and receiving the submission of the 
Adraistai, Alexander marched against the Kathaians, who were 
determined to offer a stiff resistance to the invading armies. 
The defenders had made great preparations of war in their 
capital Sangala, which was situated either near Fathgarh in the 
Gurdaspur district or near Jandiala to the east of Amritsar. ° 
They had drawn up their forces behind three rows of waggons 
which formed, a kind of Sakatavyühs. Alexander had to contend 
with tremendous odds in the battle, which followed with tho 
Kathaians, but Poros arrived at the eleventh hour with his army 
and elephants‘ and turned the scales of war in favour of Alexander. 
He sent Poros with his own forces to the cities which had sub- 
mitted to introduce garrisons within them and himself advanced 
to the river Beas ( Hyphasis).° His object was to make his rear 
secure and he thought none better than Poros to accomplish this 
task. Poros finisbed this work soon and joined Alexander on the 
Beas, where his troops were alarmed by the reports of the strength 
of the people living beyond the Ganges and he sought their 
confirmation from Poros, who testified to their correctness but 
emphasized the unpopularity of Nanda kings, which was their 
weakest point.° Butthe armies of Alexander totally refused to 
advance forward and he was forced to retrace his steps. First 
he went to the capital of Poros and there conferred the sovereignty 

of the territories conquered by Lim iu India on Poros in the 


चूत. मिग कब Canela ay mgr es alls a re a मम 





! Arrian: “ Invasion ” p. 44. $ Diodoros “ Invasion ” p, 279. 
® Cambridge History of India Vol. I, p. 37L. 
+ Artian: ” Invasion" p.il9. 6 Arrian: “ Invasion ” p. '20, 


K) 


. Diodoros: "“ Invasion "' p. 282; Curtius; “ Invasion ” p. 222. 
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presence of the Companions and the ambassadors.! Then, he set sail 
down the Indus and marching through lower Punjab, Sindha and 
the Gedrosian desert croseed back the frontiers of India. 


VIII 


The Aflermuth of Alexander's Indian Invasicn and 
the Alliance of Poros and Candra Gupta 
Maurya 


Meanwhile, & terrible storm was brewing in the Punjab, The 
Br&hmapas had launched a crusade against Greek rule,? the 
worsted tribes and peoples were smarting under foreign domina- 
tion; the clans and corps of mercenary soldiers were thrown out 
of employment as a result of the extinction of small states and the 
establishmert of paramount authority over them and the people, 
ag a whole, were conscions of the need of a stable government, 
strong enough to withstand foreign invasions and internal disrup- 
tions. This new spirit led the people to rise avainst Greek gene- 
rals and govcrnors. Candra Gupta and Poros sensed the situa 
tion and became the leaders of the revolution which was spreads 
ing in the North-West. They began by ovrethrowing the remnants 
of Greek rule and attacking the Greek prefects which were its 
nominal aymbols. Whon Alexander was in Karmania the news 
of the murder of Philippos reached him and he commissioned 
l'axiles and Kudamos to assume the administration of the province 
governed by him’. But the wave of revolution swept away tho 
last remnants of Greek rule in no time and Poros and Candra 
Gupta emerged as the undisputed leaders of the people, under 
whom the liberation of the country was accomplished. 


IX 
The Conquest of Magadha and the Murder of Poros 


After liberating the Punjab from the yoke of the Greeks, 
Candra Gupta proceeded to conquer Magadha. The Mudra- 
raks.sa of Vigakhadatta, the Varhsatthappakasint ( Mabavarsa Ttka), 
the Mabavàmsa of Moggallàna known as the Cambodian Mahavansa, 


| Arrian: " Jnvaston™ p.l53. 
2 Plutarch: “ Invasion " p. 306, Arrian: “ Invasion ” p, l99. 
* Arrian: '"* Jnvasion" p. 77. 
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the Partsistaparvan of Hemacandra and the Carmi and Tika of the 
Avasyaka-Niryuktt on which Tlemacandra based his narrative 
and other Jain works like the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra named ‘ Sukbabodha’ by Devendraganin alias Nemicandra 
Suri and the Brbatkaihakosa of Harisenicarya, state that Candra 
Gupta had an important colleague and collaborator in Parvataka or 
Parvatesvara in his conquest of Magadha!. There are very strong 
grounds for holding that ParvateSvara is identical with Poros, as 





|! Vamnsatthappakásini (ed. G. P. Malalasekera) P. T. S, Vol.I p. ]89 
सा पन रत्ति अन्ताराजनिवेसने पदुमसरद्वानसादिस "THEE गन्त्वा तस्मि एव ठाने बसन्तम्म 
राजपत्तस्स पब्वतस्स नाम कुमारस्स उपट्टाकमनुष्से दिस्वा तहि सद्ठिं मित्तसन्थवं कत्या तेहि 
टिळद्धपकलो राजकुमारं दिस्वा तं हृत्ययतं कत्वा रज्मेन ते उपलालेल्वा तेन विस्सत्या हुत्वा ... 

see also pages 84-85 एवं ते तस्स सन्तिके वसन्‍्ता... ... ... ०(०. 


Mahüvamsa of Moggallina V 86.94 G. P. Malalasekera, JZzrtended 
Mahdvamsa pp, 59-60. ( Royal Asiatio Society, Ceylon branch ) 


TR रखो A पब्चतकुमार-अव्हयो ( कुमाराव्ह्य़ा ) सतो 
BAL उपट्टाके पभाते ते वर्दिक्खिय ॥ 
मन्थवञ्च करित्वान तेहि A ARPM | 


on. + 


पार्टलद्ध५क्खो दिस्‍्वा राजसते पसीदिय ॥ 
thid V, I23 p, 02 


TAA AKA सो वसापेत्वान एकतो । 
सतसहतस्सम्घानकं हेमपानाळियावुतम्‌ । 


These traditions relate that when Cünakya was distressed hy the order of 
arrest passed against him by King Dhanananda, fur his insolent conduct at 
the session of the Alms Committee, he approacbed prince Parvata ( Pabbato ), 
who lived with bis mother in tbe outskirt of the city, and sought exit from there 
with bis belp. ‘These traditions state that Parvata was the son of the 
Nanda King [See G. P. Malalasekera: Dictionary of Palt Proper Names 
Vol. I p. 860; C. D. Chatterji, Early Liye of Candra Gupta Maurya, B.C. 
Law Volume I p. 5990]. This appears to be a mistake for no other source 
connects. Patvatà with the Nanda family. Only Diodoros writes that the 
younger Poros, who ruled between the Akisenes and the Hydraotes, fled from 
his-kingdom to Magadha to take refuge under the Nandas when the joint 
forces of Alexander and the Elder Poros threatened to attack him. But this 
remark does not in the Jeast imply any blood relationship between Poros and 
the Nanda family. The account of the Ceylonese chronicles in this respect 
is based on a misunderstanding of facts. Equally fictitious is the story of the 
living together of Candragupta and Parvataka ( Parvata) as fellow-students 
under C&nakya at Taksasild and the assassination of the latter by the 
former at the instigation of Cavakya, fol'owing the discovery of his inferiority 
as a ruler, 
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shown in the earlier part cf this paper. Dr. Hermann Jacobi 
identifies Parvata with Parva, alias Panchen the eleventh king of 
the Kirita dynasty of Nepal, mentioned in the Buddhaparvatiya- 
vainsavali, on the ground thatin the reign of the seventh king 
Jitedasti, the Buddha visited Nepal, and in that of the fourteenth 
king Sthunka, Asoka also visited that country [ Parisistaparvan 
( 2nd edition ) zutroduclton pp. LAXV-LXXVI; Indian Antiquary 
Vol. VII p. 9o ] Hence it is likely that Parva was a contemporary ot 
Candra Gupta Maurya. About this view Mr, C. D. Chatterji perti- 
nently observes as follows : ‘while we do not question the historicity 
of Parva alias Panchen, the eleventh Kirata King of Gokarna, it 
passes comprehension how an astute politician and strategist like 
Canakya could count so much onthe military assistance of a 
barbarous Mongoloid ruler of a hill state for overthrowing the 
last Nanda King, when the war-veterans of Alexander, who had 
brought under their heels the vast tract of Asia stretching from 
the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, wavered for want of confidence 
in their success against the most powerful Xandramas, King of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai and ultimately retired almost from 
the frontier of his Kindgom’ | C. D. Chatterji, Early Life of 
Chandra Gup'a Maurya B. C. Law Volume J p. 602} It appears that 
Canakya and Candra Gupta were discussing a treaty of alliance with 
him for the invasion of Magadha when Alexander appeared on the 
scene for Arrian says that they were old friends.' On the advent 
of Alexander Candra Gupta tried to make peace with bim in 
order to make him an instrument of his policy of conquering the 
Nanda empire and when his plan was impeded by the uncertain 
verdict of the battle of the Jhelum, he brought about a reconciliation 
between him and Poros and thus established a triple entente against 
Magadha, But when Alexander retraced his steps he and his ally 
Poros changed their policy, wiped out the vestiges of Greek rule 
from India and led an expedition against Magadha. Hemacandra® 


amu oem cam tie लार 


!J Arri&ans' remark applies to Meroes, who has been identified by me with 
Candra Gupta Maurya. See paper op. cit, 


à Purtsislaparvan VIL, 290-299 ed. Jacobi 
| चाणक्यो ह्मिबल्क्ूटं ततोऽगात्सान्निवेशनम्‌ । 
यञ्ज पवतकास्येन नृपेण सह सोहृदम्‌ ॥ 


( continued on the following page ) 
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and Visakhadatta! state that it was agreed upon between them that 
they would equally divide the empire of the Nandas between 
themselves like two brothers. 


We know that Poros was appointed by Alexander to govern 
the territories between the Jhelum and the Beas. Alexander had 
also founded two cities Nikaia and Boukephala in his kingdom 
which were peopled by Greek settlers, who were mainly soldiers. 
Poros had under him a contingent of Greek soldiers, who were 
partly enlisted from the Greek settlements and partly drawn from 
the regiments that Alexander left in India to keep watch on his 
interests. Besides the Greeks, the Persian, Baktrian and Scythian 


( continued from the previous page ) 
चन्द्रगप्तगरुश्चक्रे तत्साहयककाम्यया । 
तमन्यदे|चे चाणक्यो नन्द्मुग्मूल्य पाथिवम्‌ ॥ 
तद्राज्यं संविभज्यावां गह्णीव भ्रातराबिव । 
ततः पवतकेनापि प्रत्यपयत तद्वचः ॥ 

स हि चाणाक्ययुक्तोऽमृत्‌ सन्द इव केसरी । 
l Mudrārākgasa ed. Telang Act, II, p. I26-]2%. 
विराधगुप्तः = ततश्भाणक्यहृतकेन ... ... ... पवेतेश्वरश्र.तरं वैरोचकमेकासने 
चन्द्रगृतेन सह्दोपवेश्य रुतः पथ्बीराजविभागः | 
राक्षसः-- किं वातिसुष्टः पर्वतकश्राओ वेरोचकाय पूथप्रतश्रतो राज्याधविभागः । 
Sukhabodhü of Devendragapin, see H. Jacobi: Parisiglaparvan Appendices 
), E-6, 
| हिमवन्तकूडं... ... ...पव्वओ राया.........मेत्तिकया... 
नन्द्रज्जं समं समेण विभंजयामो । 
A refernec to ‘ Parvata’ is found in the following verses of the Brhatkathi- 
koáa of Harisepacarya ( 93I-32 A, D.). 


प्रस्यः्तवास्रिभूपोऽपि निशम्यास्य वचः परम्‌ । 
निनाय तं निजश्यानं चाणक्यं मतिशालिनम्‌ ॥ 


पवतान्तं परिप्राप्य भूपः प्रत्यम्तवासिमिः । 
भक्तं प्रवेशयामाखुर्थन च सकलं तदा ॥ 
— Brhatkathükosa ed. A. N. Up&dhye (8. J. G.) 
343, 60-67 p. 338 


The account of ihe Bphatkathükosa is mixed with fable snd romance. 
There is no wense of historical accuracy init. Only the name ' Parvata ' is of 
historical import. 
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soldiers, who came to India with Alexander, swelled his ranks ' and 
his neighbours, the Kings, of Kulüta, Kashmira, Sindha and Málava 
( Malaya ) joined him with their armies,? if the Mudraraksasa is to 
be believed. 


With these forces Poros moved towards Pataliputra and con- 
quered it. But just as he reached the pinnacle of power, his life was 
cut short by the conspiracy of Canakya and Candra Gupta. We 
learn that the Greek official Eudamos murdered an Indian King just 
as Alexander turned his back on India and that Poros was the king 
who was murdered after his departure. Hence itis plausible to 
conclude that Eudamos murdered Poros at the instance of Canakya 
and Candra Gupta. Jt appears that Eudamos was at the head of the 
Greek regiments that accompanied Poros in his Magadhan expedi- 
tion. When he had victory within his grasp and was going to 
ascend the imperial throne, Canakya tipped Eudamos to murder 
Poros. According to the Mudraraksasa Poros was murdered by 
poisoning,* ( physical contact with poison girl ). 
According to the Mudrirahsasa after the murder of Poros, his 
son Malayaketu tried to avenge the death of his father on the 
conspirators. But his plans were foiled by the conspiracies of 
Canakya. Thus Candra Gupta assumed the sovereignty of the 
whole of India from the North-Western regions up to the sea of 
Bengal and became the most powerful king of those times. The 
fortune of the Purus declined and their dominious were annexed to 
the Maurya empire. Only a legend of the feats of Poros survived 
and was rendcred into form and colour by the sculptors and painters. 
Philostratos of Lemnos states that outside the walls of Taxila was 
a temple of shell-marble, round which were hung pictures on copper 
plates representing the feats of Alexander and Poros. 4 
| Mudrüráksasa Act YI, p. 422 
अस्ति तावच्छकयवनकिरातकाम्बोजपारसीकबा ह्वीकपभति मिश्चाणक्य- 
मतिपरिगरहतेश्चन्दरगु्तपर्वलेश्वरवलेरुद्धिमिरिव पलयोश्वलितसलिलेः 
समन्तादुपरुद्े कसुभपुरं । 

© Ibid, Act V, p. 240 

सिद्धार्थक/-- एदे मह वअस्सा पचं राआणो तुए सह समप्पण्णसिणेहा । ते जहा 

कुलूदाहिवो चित्तवम्मो मलअणअराहिबो सिंहणादो कम्हीरदेसणाहो 


प॒क्खरक्खो सिन्धुराओ सिन्धुसेणो पारसीओ मेहणादो स्ति । 
è Mudrakakeasa, lI, ]l6 


कन्या तस्य वघाय या विषमयी गूढ प्रयक्ता मया ॥ 


देवात्पवेतकस्तया स निहतो यस्तस्य राज्यार्थहृत्‌ ॥ 


‘ Translated by J. W. M. ’Crindle: Ancient India as described in classical 
]iterature. | 
30 [ Annmais, B. O. R. I.] 
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MISCELLANEA 
THE ‘MADHYAMA’ IN BHASA 
BY 
U. VENKATAKRI8HNA RAO 

Kautilya defines this word as a neutral sovereign who 
occupies a territory midway between two belligerents and more 
powerful than either of them individually - अरिविजिगाष्वोः अम्पन्तरः 
संहतासंहतयोः अनुग्रहसमर्थः निग्रहे चॉसंहतयाः मध्यमः - ( Samavyayamika 
VI, 2, page 259, I909; Mysore edition). Kalidasa uses the word 
in the sense of s righteous arbitrator of kingly disputes in Raghu 
XIIL 7 — war zarqgiaa: qivay waiat asad arsaza, The word is also 
used in political circles to refer to the governor of a province. 
Using it as an adjective to qualify qe or step, Kālidāsa ( Vikr. 
I. 9) uses it to refer to the middle or second step of Vamana viz. 
the sky. In the feminine gender, the word refers to the middle 
finger and refers also according to the AmarakoSa to a young 
woman in her full menstrual ४९०५7 - स्यान्मध्यमा दृष्रजा:ः, Bhása 
seems to use the word in this last sense when he refers to 
Kaikey!i as 8 सध्यम्ता ; when he uses it in the masculine gender to 
refer to Bhima, he seems to use it also ina similar sense of a 
young man in full vigour and strength, the middle son among 
Kunti’s three sons. Bhatta Narafyana knows this sense in the 
beginning of the IV act, but in V 26, takes it to refer to Arjuna 
counting the sons of Madri also in the list. 

The story of Ajigarta Sunahéepa in the Aitareya Bráhmana, 
how he was sold by his parents to Hariscandra to be sacrificed 
to Varuna in the place of his young son, and how he was later 
saved by Visvimitra is very well known. This very sage 
Visvamitra is referred to in the Bhagavata IX, I6-29° verse 
as having a hundred sons of whom the nwan was Madhu- 
cohandas. ‘The latter 50 beaded by this मञचुस्छन्द्स्‌ were cursed to 
heoome Mlecchas by Visvamitra ( verse 33). How Manu had 
ten sons among whom in the middle was one Nàbhàánedistha 
who was not included in the division of the ancestral property is 
very well known. This boy was referred to as atga and Nábhága 
later on that account. Perhaps the Dharmasistrakarss were 
influenced by these famous examples in which the म्यम son was 
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unwanted and even deprived of his share of the property. In 
Gautama Dharma III prasns ]0 adhyaya sutras 5 and 6 for 
example are as f0l]0ws: ऑ्विशातिभाग ज्येष्ठस्य मिथुनम्र॒भयता ZIET T! TIFN: | 
and काणसखोरकुटबणेटा मध्यमस्पानेकाश्वेत, The first sutra here refers 
to the „ extra share which the eldest, in preference to the 
younger brothers gets, besides the bulls with teeth on both sides 
of the mouth yoked to the chariot, a pair of cows and a very 
strong bull. The next sütra refers to the H*WH, or the nxqHa if 
more than one, who are to be provided with one-eyed (+m ), old 
(wit), (if the reading is खोट = lame), hornless ($z) and 
tailless (attz) perhaps even toothless horses or cows, The next 
Sutra refers to the share of the youngest brother who gets the 
Dext best things after the ज्येष्ठ - आवः घान्यायसी गृहं अनायुक्तं चतुष्पदां 
WYRE TATA: — goat, granary, iron things, house, a yoked chariot, 
and ons each of the fourlegged (cows, horses, bulls, asses etc. ) - 
page 222, Anandásrama edition of 93!. So it is clear that 
other Dharmasàstrakáras following Gautama were cruel to him 
inasmuch as they decreed that the eldest brother should receive 
his share of the ancestral property first: after him the youngest, 
and after both had taken away what all they wanted, the 
unwanted things left over by them, tailless, one-eyed, hornless 
cows and bulls and evidently similar furniture in imperfect 
condition, were to be accepted by this practically unwanted son. 
One is tempted to think that the drama Madhyama Vyàvoga 
was written by Bhasa to put an end to this savage custom and 
soon after, Yajiavalkya and other law-givers decreed that all 
brothers should share the ancestral property equally. But the middle 
son ( or sons ) is even now not allowed to perform the obsequies, 
he,(or they ) is only permitted to silently look on, while the 
eldest and the youngest actually recite the mantras and parti- 
cipate in the spiritual rites. As Bhasa remarks (between 
verses l9 and 20 in the drama itself, father saying: faylavaw q 
शक्रोमि परित्यक्तुं while mot९९ 8898: यथायो ज्येष्ठमिच्छति तथाहमापे कनिष्ठ- 
मिरुछामे ), there seems to be some psychological reason behind 
this. prohibition; it nay be in some cases thai the sympathy 
of the parents may also be directed towards the financially 
unfortunate son, but 30588 does not speak of it here as he is 
concerned only with his favourite मध्यभ, 
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In the list of the wives of Dasaratha, the names are popularly 
mentioned as Kausalyá, Kaikeyl] and Sumitrà. The order of 
seniority according to age is definitely not, this; KaikeyI was 
married long after he had married his first two wives; her beauty 
attracted the old king to such an extent that exactly as Santanu 
had done in the sister epic, DaS8aratha married her with distinct 
promise that he would make her son his heir. The Ramayana 
mentions that he did not invite Janaka and the old Kekaya 
King, his father-in-law, to Rama’s coronation, slyly saying that 
these two Kings were too far and would rejoice after hearing 
about Rama’s coronation verse 46, Ayodhya Kanda I, a @ फेंकय- 
राजानं जनकं वा नराधिपः । त्वरया च्रानयामाम पञ्चात्तो श्रोष्यतः पियम्‌ ॥. 
Obviously the old Kekaya King would have objected since the 
kingdom belonged to his grandson Bharata as marriage शुल्क 0० 
contract and Janaka as the attestor thereto would have al:o 
protested in righteous indignation, even though his own 
daughter’s husband was to lose the kingdom in consequence. 
Bhasa in the Pratima I Act, foresees this and refers to Kaikey! 
as demanding her झुल्हो faqri राज्पं ( verse 5, where Rima 
pacifies Laksmana by this argument). Why Valmiki makes 
Ràma silent though he knows about this definitely ( I07th chapter, 
Ayodhyi) is not clear. Both Valmiki and Kalidasa make 
Kaikey! beg for the kingdom as a boon, while Bhàsa makes 
her demand it as SI*E quite reasonably. In the [0700 chapter 
of the Ayodhya& Kanda, Rama pacifies Bharata with this very 
explanation which poor Bharata cannot obviously rebut. Coming 
back to the context, Kaikey! is the youngest of the wives; why 
then should her name be just before Sumitra’s is an intriguing 
question. Jf is definite that both Kausalyi and Sumitra had 
even passed menopause stage, and they could become mothers 
only asa result of the super-natural püyasa that they got in the 
sacrifice performed by Rsyasrnga. But Kaikeyi was a charming 
lady in the full enjoyment of her menstiual vigour and Bhisa, 
using the word in the sense in which the Amarakosa explains it 
88 स्पान्मध्यप्ता दएटरजाः, referred to her 88 8 मध्यम।, but the lay public, 
not understanding his technical use of this word, pushed her to 
the middle position among the wives of the King. Bhása's Pratim& 
III. ]6 in which Bharata refuses to prostrate before bis mother 
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saying HH mga ag REJET S a जझोभसे । गक्कायमुनयोमध्ये कुनदीव 
प्रवेशिता t might have started this confusion by referring to 
Kaikeyi as मध्यस्था, but the context is quite clear, and more 
especially the word sargiar clearly indicates that she.. was 
inserted into the wrong place. Kaikey! is later consistently 
referred to as AtTAIFat by Rama in later literature. 

Another confusion, again, has resulted from this initial 
mistake. When Kaikeyls position improved as the ‘second’ 
and not third wife, her son Bharata also was provided a more 
revered place. The epic itself is unfortunately vague in this 
connection: the पायसविभाग context in the Bilakipds XVI and 
the actual births of these four brothers in the XVIII canto of the 
same Bālakānda will be referred to in detail now, along 
with the later popular authorities. Verses 29 and 30 in Adhyaya 
XVI refer to magam thus: tastà Aan: MARN ददो तदा। 
अधांदर्ध ददों चापि खामिआये नराधिपः ॥ केकेय्ये चावशिष्टाघ ददो पुत्रार्थधारणात |! 
प्रदृदौ चावशिषटाधे पायसस्यासतापम । अनुचिन्त्य JANA aa महपषिति:॥ 
In other words, Kausalyà got the first half; half of the remain- 
ing was given to Sumltrà ; then half of what remained was given 
to Kaikeyi: the last remaining portion was given to Sumitrad 
aguin. Evidently the reason for this was, as Kalidasa explains 
in Raghu X canto was that ६08७ प्रीतिद्वन्द्रह, Rama cum Laksmana, 
Bharata cum Satrughna should grow up in love. Kalilisa’s 
verses are Higa aw कोसल्पा प्रिया केकयबंशजा | अत:संभाषितां ताभ्यां उमिश्ना- 

मेच्छदीश्वरः ॥ ते बहुज्ञस्थ चित्तज्ञ पत्नयों पत्युमेहीक्षितः । चरोरधाधंभागाभ्यां 
तामयोजयतासुभे ॥ ......... समाने5पिहि सोभ्रात्रे यथोभो रामलक्ष्मणो । तथा भरत-. 
इाञ्चन्नो प्रीत्या इन्द्रं uuu  Bhoja in his Camptirdmdyana saw the 
absurdity of the portions of the piyasa and explained the पचस 
division thus: . ! 
कासल्याय प्रथममदिशद्धपातेः पायसाधम 
प्रादादध प्रणयमधुरं केकयन्द्रस्थ TST | 
एते देव्यो तरलमनसः पत्युरालोच्य भावस 
स्वाधाशाभ्यां स्वयमङुरुतां पूणकामां सामिश्राम्‌ १ 
Here the absurdities 0f पायस distribution are avoided by making 
६९ पायस given to Kausaly& and Kaikey! who, out of considera- 
tion for their husband’s affection, parted with half of what they 
got to Sumitra and thus the association of the twin sons of 
Sumitr& with the sons of the two queens became a settled fact. 
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Whatever the later authorities might say, Valmiki mentions that 
the order of receiving the पायस was first Kansalya, Sumitra, 
Kaikeyl and once again Sumitré, though Kalidasa and Bhoja 
would make it Kausalyi, Kaikey! and Sumitraé (receiving the 
same twice from the two others), From the text of the epic as 
quoted just now, one might be tempted to believe that लक्ष्मण 
was older; but the XVIII sarga describing the birth of the boys, 
makes Rima the eldest, being born op Navaml in the पुनव नक्षत्र, 
( varae 9), Bharata in Pusya on DaSsaml! before sunrise ( verse l3), 
and afterwards Laksmana and Satrughna in ASlesa after sunrise 
(verse !4),. According to this, Bharata would be elder to 
Laksmana and this is followed by Kalidasa in Raghu XIII, 73 thus: 
सौमित्विणा तदवु संससज स अनछ॒त्थाप्प नश्नशिरसं श्रशमालिलिम while Bhasa 
follows the amaian order and makes Zgan older to Bharata in the 
Act V of प्रतिषl. Govindarāja definitely explains in the com- 
mentary that the order of birth is the deciding factor, making 
Bharata definitely the elder and confirming  Kaàlidása's 
standpoint. 

The testimonies paid to the mena (winka) by Bhisa in the 
various Bharata dramas deserve to be specially noted. 
Abhimanyu describes him in Paricaratrs [I 57 (agar जरासन्धं 
कपफ्ठश्लिटरेन बाहुना । असह्ाकन्त तत्‌ रूत्वा नीतः रुष्णाऽतद्‌हताम्‌ ॥ ) as one who 
simply balanced the gigantic body of Ja:àsandha in the air, 
strangled him, killed him outright, thus eclipsing the fame of 
Sri Krepa (who was driven away by Jardsandha to his sea-girt 
city of ater). In the first act of the same drama verse 50, 
Bhisma pays him a handsome compliment when he 5498, भीमसेनस्य 
HSA Gas बाहुशालिनः । योऽस्मिन्‌ श्रातृशते राषः स तस्मिन्‌ RIBA: SË N 
“This is evidently Bhimasena’s hidden hand: the hatred be has 
towards his 00 brothers (the Kauravas), he has exhibited 
against the Kicaka I00”’,  Ghatotkaca in the Madhyama 
Vyayoga not knowing that the person he is talking to is his own 
father, remarks in response to his question in verze 42 काञ्चनस्तंभ- 
ae रिष्रूणां निग्रहे रतः। अयं तु दक्षिणो बाहुः आयुधं सहजं ममर ॥ that only 
his father could speak like this. At this Bhima retorts: To 
whom is your father equal: to Brahma, Siva, Krsna, Sakra, 
Saktidhara (Skanda) and Yama? and the young hero replies ~ 
to all. This is ridiculed by Bhima and the two start their fight. 
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In the Paiicaratra, Bhisma compares Bhima to Hal&yudha in 
ITI l4 saying gàs &ivgt WwHt Wqtdat ggio JETT N- two slone 
- Haléyudha or Balarama and Bhima can figbt with their bare 
hands on the battlefield. It is only on the occasion of a contrast 
with his greater favourite Duryodhana in the Urubhanga that 
Bhasa lets down his Madhyama a bit saying ( verse 57 ) sgag- 
दाितोरुः कोरवेन्टः - that it was through deceit that his thighs were 
broken. Duryodhana also remarks in the context that Krsna 
entered into Bhima’s लाोवगदा or ferocious mace and dispatched 
him to Mrtyu, verse 35 -तीतरां मीमगदां प्राबदय सहसा निव्वाजवद्धाप्रियः | 
तेनाहं जगतः प्रियेण हरिणा सत्यो: प्रतिग्राहितः ॥ , 

Thus, though to a certain extent unconsciously in the end, 
the aena might be let down, Bhása's conception of him is really 
unique in Sanskrit literature. Both in the masculine as referring 
to BhIma and in the feminine as referring to Kaikeyi, Bhása 
has invested the word with a special charm in his own unique 
way: one is even tempted to remark that the dramatic use of this 
word assures Bhása a high rank among the best dramatists of 
the world. ‘lhis peculiar sense of the word was evidently 
forgotten by the Pandits aftér a time and as far as I am able to 
find out, Kalidasa, Bharavi or Magha have not used this word 
in this unique sense either in the masculine or in the feminine 
gender. Magha in particular is supposed to have exhausted the 
words in the dictionary in his 9 cantos - q4398 n माघे नब शाब्दो न 
विद्यले, - but it is interesting fo note the absence of this word in 
the particular 9 cantos. 

By implication, again, Bhasa seems to suggest that the word 
Aaa might also be understood in the sense of the two उपपाणष्ड्य 
heroes, Ghatotkaca and Abhimanyu. The former, when asked 
by his mother to prostrate before his father, bows to him saying 
sigoifoant]y घातराष््रकुलदवाग़ः घटोत्कचः अहम्माभितवादये, In Indis, our 
poets glorified only the पण Leroes, while in Further India, 
these Saqrmgq@ heroes have been honoured in proportion to their 
unique and literal self-sacrifice for the glory of their fathers. 
Bhasa long ago realised the injustice of our not honouring these 
glorious martyrs and has painted them in glowing colours in his 
two exquisite dramas, This CHS HALT wig:, as Kalidiza refers 
to Bharata in VII act of the Sakuntula, is discernible also in the 
glowing picture he draws of Durjaya towards the end of his 
HSAs. We close these dramas with a fervent wish that Bh&aa 


had created more such Madhyamas and presented them tg 
the world! | 


A NOTE ON THE WORD ववालय 
IN BHASA’S पञ्चरात्र 


In verse 4 of Paiicarátra I, last line, Bhása remarks t4 लोकफुदारु- 
रोह सकले देवालय तद्रुणेः n that the entire world ascended to heaven 
or gaiga. Here the word @at#7 is to be understood only in the 
sense of heaven as in the Amara «mq स्वगनाकब्रादवत्रिदशालयाः 
where evidently zarga and Agaga may be regarded as synonyme, 
When the word descended to the earth to signify the abode of a 
god on the earth or a temple is very difficult to say. But the 
word has come to mean a temple in all our North Indian and 
South Indian languages. Perhaps Sr! Samkara’s सदाचार।नुसन्धान in 
the Vani Vilas Edition Vol. XVI, page I08, verse l3 

देहो देवालय: प्रोक्तः del aal fem d 

आचितः सवभावेन स्वानुशूत्या बिरातते ॥ 
is the earliest place where the word zn this form happens to be 
used in the sense of a temple. The 38th chapter of the Agni 
Purana (page 48, Ananddsrama Edition) is entitled tatwafaator 
and furnishes measurements in connection with the construction 
of a temple, but the date of the puràna itself is uncertain. The 
other auth: rities who refer to a temple, use a different word like 
देवायतन 07 देवनिफंतन 07 अभ्बिकागह 800 they do not help us. All the 
same, some of them are collected here for purposes of easy 
reference. 

Valmiki makes Ráma's mother pray in & Z*"amnm in the 
Agodhy&künda IV, 30, arret देवतागारे ददशांयाचतीं श्रियम्‌. Evidently 
silent prayers were offered by her praying for prosperity perhaps 
on behalf of her son just prior to his coronation. 

Kalidasa uses the word faHaa - अस महाकालनिकेतनस्य षसन्नदूर किल 
wexHig: Raghu VI. 37 - and also ast veez नियतव॒स्राति पष्पमेघी कतः त्मा 46 
in the Meghadūŭta ), मभ्रितमोकर्णनिकेतं इश्वरं etc. in Raghu VIII. 33. He 
refers to the कुलदेवता: (in Himavan’s house) as having been 
worshipped by Parvati first before her marrisge- तामचिताम्यः 
कुलदेबताश््वः (Kum. VII. 27). The reading adopted in: the 
Trivandrum edition of मनीवितायाच wee देवता: ( Kumara V. 4) also 
pojnts to fact that gods were installed and worshipped in houses, 
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just as they were worshipped in temples as referred to just now. 
Kalidasa also refers to the deification of certain sacred foot- 
prints as in ax a+ gm चरणन्यासमर्धन्दुमोलेः Megh. L. 58 and in 
प्नामचरणाङ्किताइमानः in Kumars VIII. 23. Besides the कुलदेवताः , 
स्थलीदेबसाः are mentioned in Meghadiita II. 46. and also in the 
IV act of S&kuntalam. 


Just before Kalidáss, Kautilya (300 B. C.) refers to the 
installation of arg¢aat: or house protecting deities in chapter 5, II 
आधिकरण and in chapter 6 toa देवताध्यक्ष 07 ६ temple Superintendent. 
ASvaghosa, ( |50 A, D.) after Kalidasa does not seem to refer to 
आयतन in the sense of a temple though he refers to आयतन in the 
sense of qta, referring to eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind 
as having their माध्यात्मक 07 आन्तारिक abode in the body while 
WW, STET, Seq, €q5[ and wa are Wer Amadas and have their abodes 
outside the body. 


But Yajiiavalkya (also I50 A.D.) refers to a temple caliing 
¡¢ आयतनः- व्यवहार, स्वामिपाल section ]54, Nirnaya Sagara Edition 
]926 - आरामायतनग्रामनिपानोद्यानवेइसख etc. Katyiyana (referred to 
in the Mitáksar& on Yàjfiavalkya here ) calls the temple aug. 

Bbäravi and Māgha do not seem to have used the word. The 
Pandits declare sad AY aT seer a faaa, that Magha has 
exhausted the dictionary in his first 9 cantos, but I have not been 
able to find the words मध्यम as explained in the previous article and 
the word Z4T24 in Magha. 


The date of the Bh&gavata purdna is uncertain; here 
Rukmini refers to a R@afagqrar first before her marriage where- 
in she worships at a shrine of Girijs outside the city at which she 
prays that Krsna might kidnap her X, 52nd अध्याय verse 42. 
In the next adhydya she refers to a temple dedicated to Indra and 
his wife शची who happen to be the family deities of hers, the 
words used being पोलोमीनकेतन. An eíTasrqg is also referred to. 

Why the word आलय or देवालय is avoided, as for example in 
Kalidása and YAajfiavalkya, is not clear. 
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TWO RARE BRONZES IN THE DANCING POSE 
BY 
N. A. GORE 


I 


Dancing Ganesa 


God Ganesa is one of the most popular deities in India and is 
invoked and worshipped at the beginning of every religious act 
by the Hindus, and “ the popularity of Ganega extended to Nepal 
and Chinese Turkestan and crossed the seas to Java, Bali and 
Borneo, while his worship was not unknown in Tibet, Burma, 
Siam, China, Indo-China and Japan”. Naturally, therefore, 
paintings and images of GaneSa are quite numerous in all parts of 
India and are also found in otoer parts of Eastern Asia. But the 
representations of Ganesa in the dancing pose are quite rare. 
Though the fortyone plates ( two in colour ) and eight line-draw- 
ings in the late Alice Getty’s monumental monograph devoted 
exclusively to the study of GaneSa contain lI? figures of the 
God, only five represent him in the danoing attitude, 


The late T. A. Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
( Madras, I9i4-9]6 ) also contains one figure of Dancing Ganeéa 
or Nrtta Ganapati’. It represents the original carved in stone on 
the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebidu, the ancient capital of the 
Hoysála kings, and Mr. Rao assigns it to the last quarter of the 
l2th century A. D. In this figure the god has eight hands and 
he generally conforms to the description of the Nrtta Ganeéa 
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given in a verse quoted by Mr. Rao on p. ll of Appendix C to 
Vol. I. p. ]. It runs as follows : 


पाशाङ्कशापूपकुठारदन्तचञ्चत्करं वलय... मङ्गगलीयकम । 
पीतधभ कल्पतरूरुहस्त UMA IAEI NANA | 


This verse is thus explained by Mr. Rao on p. 59 of the same 
book : 


‘The image should have eight hands in seven of which should 
be held the pasa, the &anku$e, cakes, the kuthara (a kind of axe), 
the danta, the valaya (& quoit), and the angullya (a ring); the 
remaining hand should be freely hanging so as to be helpful to 
the various movements of the dance. The colour of the body of 
this Ganesa has to be golden yellow. To show that it is a dancing 
figure it is sculptured with the left leg slightly bent, resting on 
tLe padmūsana and the right leg also bent and held up in the air. 
The sculptures of this figure have generally only four hands, but 
not eight as in the description given above’, 


It will be seen from the above account that these two autho- 
ritative books cealing exclusively cor in part with the iconography 
of Ganega do not contain any picture or a description of Dancing 
GaneSa in bronze. 


I, therefore, propose to give below a detailed description of a 
metal image of Dancing GaneSa in the possession of Dr. H. G. 
Moghe, the renowned Dental Surgeon of Bombay. 


This image ( see fig. |) of Dancing Ganesa is of a metal alloy 
which is known as paficarasi-dhütu and is solid-cast, weighing 
about 37 lbs. including the weight of the square stand and the 
padmdsana which are in bell-metal, The height of the image is 
3 inches and the distance between the tips of the fingers of the 
upper right and left arms is ll inches, The god wears a crown 
which is technically known as karanda-mukuta and it is deco- 
rated with four plates shaped like broad spear-heads, marked 
with line-designs. There is no third eye in the forehead, and 
tie’ broad ears touch the shoulders on either side, There is a 
. goarf on the shoulder, with its ends reaching a little below the 
shoulder~blades in the front. There are three necklaces and the 
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tooth on the right is broken. The figure has four hands, The 
upper right, the lower right and tho lower left hands respectively 
hold the ankusa, the broken tooth and a modaka. Even while it 
holds the broken tooth, the lower right hand is in the varada 
mudrd and the upper left hand is extended in the gaja-hasia 
or the $undü-hasta pose, There are two sacred threads : the uras: 
sutra reaching as far as the ribs under the right shoulder and the 
usual yajfiopavita reaching the right thigh. There are bracelets 
on the wrists and armlets on the upper arms. The thumbs and 
the index fingers appear to have rings and thera is a mekhalá or & 
waist-band on the waist. The trunk turns gracefully to the left, 
with its tip in the act of grasping the modaka in the lower left 
hand. The god is standing on his left leg which is slightly bent 
at the knee and the right leg is held up inthe air with the toes 
pointing vertically downwards. The feet are decorated with 
ancklets and some other ornainent extending from the heal to the 
toes, The palms of the hands are marked with four lines each, 
but they are not the lines described in palmistry. The hands, 
the legs and the fingers are all short and rounded and the whole 
image is executed in such graceful lines that it arrests the 
attention of an artistically~minded person. The image stands 
on & circular padmapitha or padmüsana which is 2.5 inches in 
height. Itis fixed on a square seat measuring 6.90 inches in 
length and width and J Inches in height. It has got two rods or 
pegs on either side for supporting the clasps of the prabhdavalaya 
which is, however, missing in the present case. 


When the photo-copies of this bronze, along with those of the 
female figure to be described in the sequel, were sent to Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel of the Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland and Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charya of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, they greatly appreciated 
them and suggested to me that I should prepare a descriptive note 
on both of these bronzes. In his letter to me, dated the 6th 
November 948, Dr. Vogel thus writes about this Dancing Ganega: 
*Iam inclined to think that it is of Buddhistic origin, but am 
unable to offer any further suggestions. In case you could] gt 
me have another set for the Kern Institute, it would be a welcome 
aldition to our photographic collection. The two images are 
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decidedly of great interest '.” Dr. Bhattacharya also testifies to 
the great importance of this image when he writes, “ This image 
is rare and you can write an article on it*’’ 


As to Dr. Vogel’s remark that the image is of Buddhistic origin, 
I would like to point out that according to Miss Getty, the 
Buddhistic images of Gane$a frequently hold a large radish, 
but our image only holds a broken tooth. I have not been able to 
trace any verses which refer to Dancing Ganesa with four hands 
Only. But it is reasonable to believe that the artists could not 
have cast such images merely according to their fancy but they 
must have cast them only in strict conformity with the texts 
in the Silpagastras. Therefore it is best to leave the question 
whether the image is Hindu or Buddhist an open one. 


It may be pointed out that the fig a on plate l6 in Miss Getty’s 
Ganega bears great resemblance to our figure in many points. An 
image of Dancing Ganesa in the Madras Government Museum * 
also closely resembles our image. But the left leg of the image 
in the Madras Govt. Museum is unfortunate;y broken from the 
calf, and the way it is broken suggests that the image must be in 
stone and not in bronze, so that the image of Dancing Ganesa 
described above is the unique specimen of a complete image of 
Dancing Ganesa in bronze ns far as our knowledge goes at present. 


II 
A Buddhist Female Figure 


The other figure in the possession of Dr. Moghe is a Buddhist 
female figure. He discovered it in the jumbled collection of old 
brass utensils and such other articles at the shop of a dealer in 
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! Imay hereadd that Dr. Moghe has aceordingly sent four enlarged 
photographs, ] of Dancing (i ape$a and 3 of the female figure as his gift to the 
Kern Institute. 

e From his letter to me, cated the l5thb Juue 948. 

8 Ganeéa,p.3l: “In hisupper righthand hə holds a symbol which is 
unknown, asa rule, in India: a large radish, attribute which is frequently 
met with on the Buddhist images of GanesSa in Nepal and Tibet...it seems 
probable...that the radish is a misrepresentation of the Hindu symbol of the 
tusk... °” 

€ I am thankful to my friend Dr. C. Kunhan Raja for ‘sending me a photo- 
graph of this image. 
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Old brass-ware at Bombay. When purchased it bore marks of 
sandle paste, indicating that until it was disposed off to the agent 
of the dealer it was worshipped by its unknown devotee, 

It is hollow-cast, with patches of the same metal on the back 
and on the back of the two arms. As can be gathered from the 
patches of gold-gilt that are now left, originally it must have 
been heavily golc—-gilt all over, The image is not preserved in 
a perfect condition, like that of the Dancing Gane$a desoribed 
above. The stand ( pitha or Gsuna ) and the two supports at the 
back were not found with the image and they are prepared very 
skilfully by a talented sculptor of Bombay, and they go so well 
with the whole figure that unless it is declared, their being 
modern cannot be detocted from the photograph (see fig. 4 )) The 
height of the figure which is nude is l2 inches (see fig. 3} and 
the maximum width is 6.5 inches The image hasa ilat face, 
with high cheek-bones, resembling a Mongolian or a Tibetan 
face. It has a crown of eight cakras, each surmounted with a 
skull. There are three eyes and the lips are a little parted, with 
fangs showing outside the lower lip, These with the knitted 
eyebrows effectively bring ont the angry but not ferocious 
aspect of the image. ‘There are only two hands; the rizht hand 
which is raised up and bent alino:t at a risht angle at the elbow, 
holds a chopper or karttrka and the left hind holds an artistic 
and oval-shaped bowl probably containing congealed blood 
There are three necklaces, one of them reaching the naval and a 
garland of fifty skulls. here is a scarf, gracefully curved through- 
out, passing behind the head, over the shouldcra in the front, and 
behind the thighs; the end of it on tho right forms a loop and 
turns upwards. ‘The hair (see fig. 4) arc combed down in 
iil strands and Curl up at the ends, The image is in the dancing 
pose; the toes of the left foot aere resting on tho padmüsana and 
those of the right foot which is raised up, touch thc calf of the left 
leg. The girdle on the waist is heavily ornamented. There are 
large circular earrings and some big orpament is also seen behind 
the upper tips of the eare. There sre armicts and four or five 
bangles on the wrists. The head of a lion on top of the heud of 
the female figure is the most important foatura of this bronze 
( see fig. 9 ). 
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While it is very difficult to describe, graphically and accura- 
lety, all the details of this highly artistically fashioned image, 
the task of identifying itis almost baffling, if not impossible. 
That the image is Buddhistio is, however, quite clesr from the 
crown of eight cakras surmounted with skulls. Dr. Bhattacharya 
and Dr. Vogel whom I had consulted for the identification of the 
image are inclined to identify it with the Buddhist Dakin! 
Simhavaktra. Dr. Bhattacharya, in his letter to me under date 
l5th June I948 writes : 


“The second image tentatively identified as Vajra Varahi has 
certain doubtful points. If as you say the head is not that of a 
boar, the identification has to be abandoned in favour of Sihläsyā, 
one of the four animal-headed celties. These are Hayasya, 
Sikarasy4, Svanasy à and Simhásy& occurring in the Hevajra 
Mandala. They are somctimes fcur-faced and sometimes one. faced. 
When one~faced they carry Kertri and Kapala uniformly.” 


Dr. Vogel, in his letter dated the 6th November ]948, 
communicated to me the opinion of Dr. P. H. Pott, the learned 
Curator of the Kern Institute, according to whom “the image 
represents the Dakin! SimhamukhiI or Simhavaktra, as is evident 
from the head-dress in which you have rightly recognized a 
lion's head ", Dr. Poit also kindly &süpplied exnct references to 
two representations of the Simbavaktrà in two books viz. The 
Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism by Antoinette II, Gordon (New 
York, Columbia University Press, I939, p. 80) and the Mythologie 
des Buddhismus by Grünwhedel ( Leipziz, I900, p. 73, fig. 48), 
Out of the two books I could get only the first in the Bombay 
University Library, the second was not available to me. 

Acoording to Miss Gordon ( p. 80), the l'Àkin!s are feminine 
divinities of lesser rank. They are generally invoked for the 
granting of superhuman powers or siddhi. ‘They comprise tbe 
following forms : 

The usual forms are either pacific or angry: wear ornaments of 
bones; are nude and are generally in dancing attitude. They may 
wear Bodhisattva or Dharmapala crown and ornaments aud gome- 
times they have the third eye. ‘The special forms aro genorally of 
fierce aspect, sometimes animal-headed and they wear Dharma- 
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pala ornaments '. On p. 35, the five forma of the D&kinIs mentioned 
are Simhavaktrà, Makaravaktra, Vajravérahi, Rksavaktré and 
Vy&ghravaktra. 


Out of the several] characteristics of the Dakinis mentioned by 
Miss Gordon, being angry, being nude, wearing princely orna- 
ments, being ina dancing attitude and having the third eye are 
the characteristics which are applicable to our image and we may 
identify her as a Dakin!. But the illustration of the Dakin! Simha- 
vaktra, facing p. 80 of Miss Gordon’s book, shows that she has 
the face of alion and she js dancing ona human figure. As the 
original stand of our image is missing, we cannot say whether 
she was dancing on a human figure or not. But our image differs 
from the Simhavaktra in one important respect. Our image has a 
human face with a lion’s head in her crest. She cannot also be 
called Vajravarah], who has an excrescence like a boar’s head on 
the left side ?, while our image has nothing ccrresponding to this. 

It is better to stato, under the circumstances, that our image 
belongs to the class of Buddhistic Dakinis, but the exact identi- 
fication, which will have to explain satisfactorily the significance 
of the lion’s head in the crest, awaits further research 5, 
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! Dharmapils ornaments and garments— they are princely ornaments and 
garments worn by the angry or fierce manifestations of some of the deities 
p. 39, of Miss Gordon's book, 

* Miss Gordon, Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, p. 8], 


@ This paper was originally prepared for publication in the Gode Festschrift, 
but as the projected volume could not be publishe?, I would like to dedicate this 
paper as my humble and grateful tribute of respect to Prof, P. K. Gode, 
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A NOTE ON TIIE SUNGA INSCRIPTION 
FROM AYODHYA 
By 
S. K. Diksirr 


In the year I924, onc Babu Jagannath Das, the manager of the 
estate of Raja of Ayodhya, came across a lithic record, which received 
in later days the honour of being one of the most widely-commented 
Inscriptions of the post-Mauryan and pre-Gupta period. Yet, despite 
the interest betrayed about it by scholars, a satisfactory interpretation 
of some words occurring in it is still to be sought after. When Pt, 
Jayaswal published this record, he took it to belong to ** one of the 
brothers of the great Pusyamitra”, evidently taking the expression : 
'" Pusyamitiasya. sasthena" occurring in it to mean ‘ by the sixth 
( brothe: ) of Pusvanmitra ".. Indecd, when he gives this transla- 
ton, he remarks: * ** The sixth. of. Pusyamitra ". I have taken to 
be the sixth brother of. Pusyamiira on the authority of Bhasa who 
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uses mauhbyama to denote “ the second brother. 


In this view, he was supported by Dr. A. P. Banerji, who 
argued that ff a descendant a Vusyamitra were meant, we would 
have ‘fPusyamurat sagthena” instead of “Pusyamutrasya sasthena.” ? 


As against this view, there are two others that can be proposed, 
viz., that that disputed exression means: ‘* by the siath ( son ) of 
Pusyamitra, ” or that itotands for: “ by the sixth ( descendant ) 
of Pusyamitra”. The learned world is saved the trouble of taking 
into consideration the former alternative sccriously, because of the 
want of support from any modern scholar. But thc other alternative 
has been proposed by a number of scholars, including Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali, ? Pt. Gaurisankar Ojha, Mr. N. G. Majumdar,‘ and 
others. Of these, Mr. N. G. Majumdar has made a detailed study 
of the palaeographical peculiarities of this record, and has given his 
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} Modern Review, (3924), p. 43! f. 

2 Ibid. ( 925). p. 60. 

8 Ibid, p. 202. 

4 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VIT, p. i60. 
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considered verdict that ‘‘ Chronologically the present inscription will 
have to be placed not only after these records ( viz., the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros, and the Bharhut Torana Inscription of 
the time of the Sungas ), but also the | lathigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela, which on palaeographic and other grounds has been 
assigned by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda to the first century B. C., and 
thus forms an intermediate stage between the Sunga and Ksatrapa 
alphabets". Mr. Majumdar then goes on to point out that the 
poet Kalidasa has used a similar expression in the Raghu-vaináa, 
viz., “‘pancamam aksakasya,’’ which provides an exact and 
and early parallel to the expression, that has become a point of 
dispute. Ihe great popular commentator, Mallinatha, has un- 
fortunately missed the purport of this passage in the Raghu-—vamsa, 
who refers it to" the fifth son of Taksaka? ". Butas Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar points out, no less than three commentators, Vallabha- 
deva, Dinakara and Caritra-vardhana, take this expression to stand 
for the ** grandson of grandson of Taksaka* ". On these, and more 
especially on palaeographic grounds, he ascribes this Sunga inscrip- 
tion of Ayodhya to the first century A. D. 


We may state here that we ourselves are in general agreement 
with the palaeographical arguments set forth by Mr. Majumdar, 
though, for a number of considerations, that need not be specified 
here, we are disposed to place this record rather in the first century 
B.C., than in the first century A.D. In this note, we propose to con- 
fine ourselves only to the literary aspect of the inscription, connected 
with the phrase ‘‘ Pusyamitrasya sasthena, " without recon- 
sidering the palacographical aspect, dealt with so ably by Mr. 
Majumdar. Although the meaning assigned to it by Mr. Majumdar, 
following the three ancient commentators, is (and is gencrally taken 
to be) correct, the high authority of Mallinatha may raise a doubt 
about it in the minds of some scholars, who are likely to be disposed 


! Jbid.,p.l6]. 
2 Raghu. XVI. 88:— 
` इत्यं नागस्निमृवनगुरारोरसं मोथिलेयं लब्ध्वा बन्धुं तमाप च कुशः पञ्चमं तक्षकस्य ।” 
s Mallinitha on the above :— 
^ कुशोऽपि च तक्षकस्य पञ्चमं पुत्र तं कुमुदं बन्धं लब्ध्वा... ” 
4 Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VII, p. i62 
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to regard it as a question, still open to disputc. It is with a view to 
meet such a contingency that we propose to write here. 


A word to word translation of the above-mentioned phrase is 
“the sixth of Pusyamitra;” but such a translation is absolutely 
meaningless, unless we try to understand the meaning of the idiom 
in this phrase, current in the original language. With a view to 
determine, therefore, the meaning of the. idiom, I have tried to 
collect as many examples containing the same idiom, as I could. 


One such example is to be íóund in the Bala-Raimiayana of 
Raja-Sekhara. In the prologue ( prastivani ) to this work, the 
author describes himself as *' the fourth of Akala-jalada ’ ( ** Akala- 
jaladasya caturthah!" ). In the prologue to another of his 
numerous works, named *' Viddha-$ala4bhanjika, " Raja-$ekhara 
himself explains, unintentionally though, the meaning of this 
expression, when he calls himself “ the great grand-son of Akala- 
jalada " ( '* Akala-jaladasaya pranaptr" ? ). From this it is clear 
that such expressions, as '' Pusyamitrasya sastha ", etc., refer 
to the gencration to which the person referred to belongs; it 
goes without saying that this is counted from an ancestor like 
Pusyamitra, and is inclusive. of both this person and the person, 
referred to as the descendant, 


In the Sakti-muktavali of Jahlana occurs a stanza, which begins 
with the query as to ‘ which number in desceni you are from the 
poet Valmiki, or what your relation with Vyasa is, ’ ? and so forth. 
In the Matsya Purana, reference is made to Yayati being ‘‘ an 
ancestor of ours, and ( also ) the tenth ( in descent ) from Prajapati.+” 
The same sentence occurs verbam in the Adi-parvan of the 
Mahabharata ( BORI ed., I. 7r. t ), at the commencement of a 
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} Bala-Ramayana, Prastaévana:— 
“ तदामुष्यायणस्यथ महाराष्रचडामणेरकालजलद॒स्य चतुर्थों... श्रीराजशेखरः. .. ˆ 
2 Viddha-óala-bhafijik8, ( ed. Jivanand Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 4888 ), 9.4:- 
“ तदकालजलदुस्य प्रणप्तुः ' 
$ Sükti-muktávali, Prastàvan&, (GOS. ed. ), 0. 33:— 
“ वाल्मीकेः कतमोऽसि, कस्त्वमथवा व्यासस्य... ” 
4 Matsya P., 25, 4:— 
:६ ययातिः पर्वजो$स्माक दशमो यः प्रजापतेः " 
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section, which either text may have borrowed from the other. 
In all these cases it is possible to argue that here itis not the pos- 
sessive ( or genitive ) case, but the ablative case, that is used. In 
the Harivarh$a Purana occurs a passage, in which it is clearly the 
ablative case that is used to denote the descent of Dvaipayana from 
Pitamaha '. Similarly, and in contradistinction with the tradition 
about Yayati ( found if thé Matsya Purana and the Mahabharata ), 
there occurs in the Great’ Epic another tradition about his father 
Nahusa, according to whieh! Nahisa, son of Ayu, was “ the fifth 
from ( i, e. the fifth destendihtr vf) Soma.” It is perhaps on the 
basis of such examples that! Dt A. P. Banerji averred that in the 
case of a descendant, we"would have had in the Sunga inscription 
from Ayodhya “ Pusvarhitrdt sasthena " instead of '* Pusyamitrasya 


sasthena. " 
j 


In reality, however, itis quit immaterial whether it is the 
possessive ( or genitive ) case, or it ts the ablative case, that is used. 
Ihe rule “sse sasthi” is well applicable here, to allow the 
use of the possessive case, to indicate the descent, We, however, act- 
ually possess one important instance, wherein the genitive case has 
been used frequently.? Thisis to be found in an inscription of the 
fifteenth century, and it serves to dispel any lurking doubts as to 
both the meaning of such an expression, and the use of the genitive 
case, In addition, we have before us the famous instance of the 
poet Bhavabhuu, claiming in the Mahavira-carita to be the “ fifth 
( descendant ) of a great poet,’ a grand-son of Bhatta-Gopila, a son 
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! Harivarháa, I. i. 8:— 

“ पितामहाय॑ प्रवदान्ति षष्ठं... नारायणस्यांशजमे कपुत्रं द्वपायन ... ” 
8 Mbh.( BORTIed, ), IIL. 77. 6:— | 

° नहुषो नाम राजाहमासं पूर्वस्तवानघ । पञ्चमः प्रथितः सोमादायोः पुत्रो नराधिष ॥ ? 
3 Epigraphia Indica, IIT, p. 24l:—- 

“ तत्सन्ततां शन्तनुस्तत्त॒यों विजयोऽमिमन्युरुदभूत्तस्मात्पररीक्षत्ततः ॥ नन्दस्तस्या- 
एमाऽभत्समजनि नवमस्तस्य राज्ञश्थलिक्ृक्ष्मापस्तत्पप्तमः श्रीपतिरुचिरमवद्राजपूर्वो नरेन्द्रः | 
तथ्यासीद्ूज्जलेन्द्रो दशम इह नृपा वीरहेमालिरायस्तातीयीको मुरारी रुतनतिरुद्भत्तस्य माया- 
प्राशः ॥ तत्तया६जनि तातपिन्नममहीपालो ,.. ” 
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of Nilakantha, and so forth.! Thus, Mr. Majumdar is quite correct 
in asserting that ** It is...not a f3ct that Sanskrit idiom would require 
fifth case to the Pusyamitra to indicate descent, ”? ~ ~ a statement, 
which appears to have been ignored by Dr. D. C. Sircar. Probably 
influenced by Dr. A. P. Banerji’s arguments, the latter asserts 
( contra Majumdar’s statement ) that “ Sanskrit usage would require 
Pusyamitrat: but the language of the record is influenced by 
Prakrit® ”, Dr. Sircar goes on to add that the descent may be either 
in paternal line or in maternal line; but this appears to be hypercri- 


tical, if not even preposterous, since all these descents were reckoned 
only in the paternal line. 


|! Mabhüvira-carita, I ( PrastBvanà ) :— 


` तदामुष्यायणस्य तञ्जभवतो व!जपेययाजनो महाकवेः पञ्चमः , स॒गृहीतनाम्नो भत्रगो- 
पालस्य पोतः, पा्वज्रकीतेनीलकण्ठस्यात्मसंमवः... ... ' 


The commentator Vira-righava explains es follows :— 
: महाकवः पश््वमः पाञः पोलस्य पोज! ।'! 
This supports the view that the reskoning is inolusive of both the ancestor 
and the descendant. Perhaps, Mabakavi is here only a name. 
3 Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VII, p. 62. 
3 Siroar, Select Inscriptions ( ]942 ), p. 96, fn. 3. 


WORKS OF SRIDHARACARYA 
RY 
SABAL SINGH 


The following stanza appearing at the close of * Trigatika’ 
proclaims his fame :— 
उत्तरतो हिमनिलय दक्षिणतो मलयपत्रत यावत । 
प्रागपरादधिमध्य नो गणकः अआधरादम्यः ॥ 
“There does not live a greater mathematician than Sridhara in 


the land between the Himalayas in the north, the Malaya Parvata in 
the south and between the eastern and western seas”, 


The famous Sridharicirya is referred to in ancient books on 
mathematics as the author of three books on mathematics namely 
Algebra ( बीजगणित ), IriSatika and patiganita of which Trisatika is a 
compendium. In “ Catalogus Catalogrum ” by Aufrecht, a German 
savant, Sridharacarya is referred to on pages 668-69 as an Astronomer 
and writer of the book Sridhari Jyotisa ( strat ज्यातिष ) but this 
book by Sridhara is ncither available nor has it been referred to by 
any ancient Hindu Mathematician. 


Iam giving below a short account of all the three books 
referred to above. 
(i ) 4८07० ( बीजर्गाणत ):- At the close of Bhasakaracarya’s 
treatise on algebra appears the following stanza:- 
ब्रह्माहयः भीधरपदूमनाभः बीजानि यरमादतिविस्तृतानि i 
आदाय तत्सारमकारि नूनं सदयुक्तियुक्त लघु शिष्यतुष्ट्ये ॥ 
“ Algebraic treatises by Brahmgupta, Sridhara and Padmanabha arc 
very elaborate and I have composed my treatise on algebra ina 
condensed form on the basis of the works of the above mathemati- 
clans. 


This is enough to make us believe that the treatise on algebra 
by Sridharacarya must have been very exhaustive. 


At another place in his algebra Bhaskara has stated Sridhara’s 
rule given below :— 
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श्री घराखायसत्रस :-- 
€ A 
चतुराहतवबर्गसमेः रूपे: पक्षद्दय गुणयेत । 
€ A A 

अव्यक्तवर्गरूपेयक्तो पक्षा ततो BBA |l 
for solving the quadratic equation and on this very principle Bhaskara 
has been able to solve those equations. Sridhara has also been 
referred to by Bhaskara as Bijaganitakara. All these references go 
to prove that Sridhara was a renowned algebraist and wrote a very 


exhaustive book on algebra, but unfortunately the book has mot 
been found as yet. 


( 2) Trisatiku :— This work by Sridharacarya is also known bv 
the names Irisati and Patiganitasara. 

The title of this book ** Trisatikà " is given on account of the 
single sentence :— 


इति भ्रीचराचायऊता विशतिकापाटी RITI N 


siven at the end of the text which means '* Here ends the arithmetic 
of Trisatika written by Sridharacarya ” 


Sudhakara Dvivedi in his introduction to his printed Trigatika 
writes:- “ There are eight verses in the first chapter on definitions. 
Other chapters contain 65 verses for rules and IO7 verses for 
examples and one hundred and twenty Nyàsas. Thus the total of 
these comes to about three hundred and therefore the work has 
been given the title of ‘‘ T'rigatika by the modern mathematicians. " 


2 


The title ** Trisati" of this book is derived trom the com- 
mentary by Sambhatilaka Suri on Ganita Tilaka wherein on pages 4, 
9 and 39 the work well known as Trisatiki by Sridhara is referred 
to as ** Trisati ". 

The first verse of the text :— 

नत्या शिव स्वविरचितपाटया गणितस्य सारहद्धत्थ ! 

लोकव्यवहाराय प्रवक्ष्यति श्रीधरा चायः । 
“ Having bowed to God Siva, Sridharacarya sets forth for the public 
use the essence of Ganita extracted from pati ( ganita)” gives this 
book title ‘ Patiganitasira. ’ 

Therefore this very ‘ Trisatika, ’ as proved by Colebrooke, is 


* Pátiganitasára ' which is described as. * Trisatiganitasára ' in the list 
of books by Aufrecht. 
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Only manuscripts of the text are available from Gujrat, N. W. P. 
and Benares. The manuscripts of the commentaries by Virandaban 
“ukla and Sambhunath are available from N. W. P. and Gujrat 
respectively. 

The one and the only printed form of Text edited by Sudhakara 
Dvivedi in 3899 is available from Benares, 

The main rules of * [risatika ' edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, 3899 havc been translated. into English. by N. Ramanuja- 
charia and published with notes and comments by G. R. Kaye in 
the Bibliotheca Mathematica vol. XIII( 3), 392I73 on page 203. 

The manuscript of * l'risauika " which Sudhakar Dvivedi consulted 
for publishing the work was full of mistakes as he himself in his 
introduction to “Irisatika’ says “‘ | discovered the copies of *Trisatika' 
to be full of mistakes. T have taken great pains to correct them. 
Although I have given ibis 6 Trisatika * for publication after having 
explained the difficulties with my annotations, yet it should be 
looked into with great care by the lovers of ancient learning. ” 


Kamanujacarya in his introduction to the English translation of 
the rules oí * Trisauka " writes ** The test used in his translation of 
the iules of Trisatika is that edited by the late Sudhakat Dvivedi 
whose extensive knowledge of [Hindu mathematics and Astronomical 
works and his unique opportunity are some guarantee that it is as 
sound as it can be.” 

( 3.) ‘ Pafigantta’ :— 

This is the third book which Sridhara wrote on arithmetic of 
which ‘ Trisatika © ( Patiganitasara ) has been mentioned by Sridhara 
himself as a compendium in the beginning of Trisatika in words 
already quoted. 

Sridhara has been mentioned as the author of ihis book wherever 
reference to the works of Sridhara occurs. But just like algebra 
this book has not been found as yet either in the printed form or 
asa manuscript. Naturally the anxiety of lovers of ancient Hindu 
methematics has been very great to find out this important book on 
arithmetic by Sridhara, especially when, even its comependium, 
TriSatika, is itself an important document covering practically all 
such topics as are covered by Bhaskara’s Lilavati,- a book which is 
thought even upto the present time as a text book on arithmetic, in 
Sanskrit schools and colleges. 
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Those Indian or foreign mathematicians who took up the hard 
task of studying and discovering the ancient Hindu works on 
mathematics could not find any manuscripts other than those of 
* 'Trisatika ' ( Patiganitasára ) of Sridhara, though the refernences to 
Algebra and Patiganita by Sridhara were available in the works on 
mathematics. 

After taking up the study of Sridhara and his works as a subject, 
] tried my best to find, in addition to Trisatika, his two other works 
namely algebra and ‘ Patiganita, ’ in some of the important Libraries 
of northern India including Rajputana. I also consulted the catalogues 
of the manuscripts on Mathematics and journals issued from the 
Bhandarkar Oreintal Research Institute, Poona etc. I saw all the 
manuscripts lying in the Saraswati Bhawan, Benares and and also the 
private libraries of the renowned Joytisacaryas, but could not 
discover these two lost but important works of Sridharacarya. 

After a great labour, I discovered a manuscript of ‘ Patiganita ' 
by Sridhara, among other manuscripjs on Hindu mathematics, lying 
in the mathematics section of the Lucknow University. My joy 
on the discovery of this lost book knew no bounds, especially as it 
had not been discovered by any foreign or Indian research scholars 
upto this time and also because it advances immensely the knowledge 
of its important author Sridhara and his works, who upto this time 
was known only through his single book ‘Trisatika’. I have brought 
to light the contents of this manuscript of the ‘ Patiganita’ by 
translating the rules and examples into English and by introducing 
additional words in brackets in order to make the meanings of the 
' Sütras ' clear to the reader. 


The rules and examples in the manuscript are given in Sanskrit 
in the form of * Sütras ' ( which are commented on, explained and 
the examples solved also in Sanskrit ). The name of the commen- 
tator is not mentioned anywhere in the manuscript and it is 
difficult to say whether the author himself isa. commentator or 
some one else has written the commentary. All the rules and most 
of the examples are in Áryà metre. The manuscript contains r57 
leaves written on both the sides in the devnagari scripts. The size 
of the page is I4.7" by 9.9" and contains 9 lines a page. The 
rules and examples are numbered by me in my English translation 
according to the matter contained therein, 
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DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE SABDARATNA AND 
THE BRHAT-SABDARATNA 
By 


WNW, V, ABHYANKAR 


I The Siddhanta-Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita is a well-known 
work on Panini’s Grammar, It has a useful commentary named 
Manorama written by the author himself. On this Manorama Hari 
Diksita, the grandson of Bhattoji, wrote a scholarly gloss Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna popularly called Sabda~Ratna. These three works, the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi, the Manorama and the Sabda-Ratna, ( Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna ) are all printed and arc available in Manuscript 
form also. ‘They are studied by students of Grammar in almost 
all Sanskrit Patha Salas. There is another detailed and exhaustive 
commentary on the Manorami known by the name Brhat-Sabda- 
Ratna which is not printed, but a few manuscripts of it are available 
with well known families of Sanskrit Grammarians at different places, 


2 The Siddhanta Kaumudi has another Erilliant commentary, 
the Laghu-Sabdendu Sekhara, written by Mahamahopadhyaya Nagesa 
Bhatta, a pupil of Hari Diksita. This Laghu Sabdendu-Sekhara, which 
is an abridgment of the author's own work, the Brhat-Sabdendu- 
Sehhata available in Manuscript form only, is studied by pupils 
alter they have learnt the important portions of the Manorama and 
the Sabda-Ratna. The Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara, popularly known 
as Sek hara, has a very large number of commentaries some of which 
are printed while others arc in Manuscript form. The well knowr 
among these arc-- ( ı ) the Cidasthimālā of Payagunde ( 2 ) the 
Candrakala by Bhairava Misra, ( 3 ) the Tilaka by Sadasivabhatta, 
(4 ) the Jyotsna by Udayankara, (5 ) the Visami by Raghavendra- 
càrya, ( 6 ) the Vivarapa by Bhaskara Shastri Abhyankar, ( 7 ) the 
Varavarnini by Guruprasada Shastri and (8) the Gadhartha-Prakasa 
by M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 


3 > Itis well known to Grammarians that Nāgeśa by virtue of 
his vast erudition, sound scholarship and intellectual acumen, held 
in some respects views different from those held by Bhattoji 
Diksita and also bv Hari Diksita. Scholars of Grammar in the १80 
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and the rgth centuries were sometimes divided as (  ) the adherents 
of the old ( Bhattoji’s ) tradition and ( 2 ) the followers of the new 
( Nagesa’s ) tradition, and it is believed that Nilakantha Shastri 
Thatte was deputed :by the Teshwa Darbar at the close of the r8th 
century to Banaras to get a first hand acquaintance with the new 
tradition represented by Nagesa’s well known works. 


4 Bhattoji Diksita is believed to have flourished in the first 
half of the I7th century, Hari Diksita after the middle of the 47th 
and Nagega at the end. of the r7th and beginning of the r8th 
centuries. Nagesa had a long life and Vaidyanatha Payagunde who 
was his pupil in his old age, lived in Banaras in the last quarter of 
the rth century. Nilakantha Shastri lived in Poona in the first 
quarter of the r9th century and two of his pupils Raghavendra- 
carya Gajendragadkar and Bhaskara Shastri Abhyankar in Satara in 
the second quarter. The lineage of the pupils of Bhaskara Shastri 
lived in Banaras in the latter half of the r9th century, the most 
reputed among whom was Bal Shastri Ranade alias Balasarasvati. 
The present Pandits at Banaras claim Balasarasvati as their grand 
preceptor or great grand preceptor. The present Pandits in the 
Deccan are most of them pupils of M.M. Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 
who was both the grandson and pupil’s pupil of Bhaskara Shastri. 
All the scholars quoted above, have made a substantial literary 
contribution to the new school of thought started by Nàgesa. 


5 There isa contention of some scholars that the author of the 
Laghu-Sabda-Ratna cannot be the same as the author of the 
Brhat-Sabda-Ratna, as the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna in some respects 
expresses views different {rom those expressed in the Brhat-Sabda- 
Ratna. Ata few places there arc found arguments and thoughts 
similar to those expressed by Nagesa the writer of both the Sekharas. 
On account of this claseness of thought at a few places only, as also 
on the strengh of a kind of belief current in some Grammar schools 
during the last century that Nagesa, the pupil, wrote the Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna and attributed it to his preceptor Hari Diksita, these 
scholars go to the length ot saying that NageSa, and not Hari Diksita, 
was the real author of the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna. 


6 The aim of the present article is to see whether this con- 
tention can stand. Although the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna is about three 
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times in bulk as compared to the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna and many of the 
lines for elucidation (Pratikas) in the Brhat-Sa bda-Ratna are not found 
in the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna, still there is not only a striking similarity 
of stvle and thought in the topics common to both the works, but 
at several places the expressions in both the works are identical. 
To crown all, the author himself has expressed in the Laghu-Sabda- 
Ratna at the end of the Taddhita and the Krdanta sections that the 
reader for further elucidation should refer to the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna 
written by himself as also to the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara and 
Mahjüsà written by his favourite pupil Nagesa ( विस्तरस्तु अस्मत्छते 
ब्रहच्छब्व्रत्ने मदन्‍्तेवासिऊतलघुशाब्दन्द्ुशाघर मकठजूबयो श्व द्रष्टउयः ) 

7 The truth appears therefore to be that Hari Diksita first wrote 
the exhaustive commentary Brhat-Sabda-Ratna on his grand father’s 
work the Manoramà. Then his brilliant pupil NagesSa chose to 
write an equally exhaustive commentary on the Sidhanta Kaumudi 
itself, the Brhat-Sabdendu-Sekhara by name, which Nageia himself 
later on made shorter and styled it the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara, 
so as to make it suitable for study by young pupils in Grammar 
schools. Hari Diksita, the worthy preceptor of a worthy pupil, not 
only appreciated the brilliant remarks at places made by his pupil 
in his works the Sekharas, in spite of their being opposed in spirit 
to Bhattoj's writings, but gave. them a room in his own brief com- 
pendium, the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna, which he wrote later on, This 
explains the similarity of views expressed in a few places in the 
Laghu-Sabda-Ratna and the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara. The chrono- 
logical order of the four works under discussion on the strength 
of the internal evidence can be stated as follows with almost a 
certainty:- First, the Brhat-Sa bda--Ratna, then the Brhat-Sabdendu- 
Sekhara, then the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara and lastly, the Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna. This is enough to show that the author of the two 
Sabda-Ratnas is one and the same namely Hari Diksita, and the 
contention referred to above, can hardly stand to reason. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD LAVANYA 
BY 
G. B. PALSULE 


The word /laàvanya, 'loveliness, beauty ', is usually derived 
from the word lavana with the affix ya ( syai, Panini, ],]23). 
T he difficulty with this interpretation is that the word /avana 
itself means, ‘salt, saline” only. The derivative lavanya should 
therefore mean only saltness, cr salineness. And from saltness 
to loveliness is rather a far cry, although the connection between 
the literal and the actual meaning might be sought to be 
established through some such stages as saltness, tastefulnesg 
and gracefulness leading finally to tho idea of loveliness. It is 
true that Monier Williams gives ‘handsome’ ard ‘ beautiful? 
among the meanings assigned to the word lJavana. But this word 
is not found to have been actually used in this sense. Nor does 
M. W. quote any such actual instance. It looks as if these 
meanings have been assigned to the word /avana under the 
influence of, and with a view to explaining, the meaning ‘ loveli- 
ness ' which is actually expressed by the word /dvanya. Jt is also 
significant that BR. do not assign the meaning lovely, to the 
word lavana 


I therefore propose another derivation for the word lavanya. 
I think it comes from *rámanya (ramana | agent noun from the 
causal of / ram | + ya) with / asa dialectic variation for r and 
m > v by a prakritic change. Like many other roots which show 
both r and / (cf. rabh: labh; rih: lih: ris: lis; rip: lip ete. ) 
J| ram also has a side~form in lam (vide Whitney's Roots p. 46 ). 
The perfect form lalima ocours in the following line from 
Harivamsw : 


निण्हीतेन्द्रिया शूत्वा नाप्सरोमिछेलाम ह | 
( 2072 Cal, Ed.) 
Nilakantha paraphrases lalūma here by rarāma. We have also 
& derivative lamaka from it which the Uņādi Sūtra 2, 53 derives 
from ram itself with change of r to 4. 
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m is known to be changing to v in later languages. The 
instances are too many to require any actual citation. Though 
it is true that the instances of this phenomenon are rather rare 
in the Prakrits proper, the process must have begun very early, 
8s remarked by Dr. Bhandarkar ( Wilson FPhilological Lectures 
pp. 442-443 ) as it is common to a number of NIA languages. 


It is significant to note that the form *rümamya, though it 
would have been quite a regular and legitimate formation, has 
never occurred in actual literature, though other derivatives 
having more cr less the same sense, like ramaniyatva and raémani- 
y&ka are common enough. The explanation of this fact is to be 
found in the assumption that it came to be utterly ousted by the 
other form lávanya. 


TWO UDAIPORE FARMANS: THEIR OTHER SIDE 
By 
G. H. KHARE 


In part Il of the Proceedings of the 28th Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Jaipur in December ı95r, 
has been published a paper by Sh(aikh) Abdur Rashid, Reader in 
History, Muslim University, Aligadh, entitled ‘Two farmans of 
Shah Jahan to the Rana of Udaiporc’ ( pp. 74-77 ). The writer of 
this paper has, after some preliminary remarks, given the transla- 
tions of the two farmans in question which he had prepared from 
their copies preserved in the library of Anjuman-i- Taraqqi-i- Urdu, 
Aligadh. Both the editor of the Proceedings and the writer of the 
paper have added explanatory foot-notes to it. As the farmans 
seem to be very important ones, I wish to express my views about 
them and the paper as well. ' 


(a ) The writer in the very first paragraph remarks that the 
Jarmans were issued on the emperors behalf by Shah Jahan’s famous 
vazir Allami Sadullah. I doubt the validity of the statement. Could 
a vaztr have issued a farman On an emperor's behalf especially in 
the early Mughal regime? He could have never, | believe. He 
could have issued some order ; but it can never be termed a farman. 
Even the orders of viceroys or Sbabzadas were never called farmans. 
Only the emperors mandate was termed a farman. The above 
remark is therefore confusing. ( b) Foot-note 4 asks us to believe 
that “ Amal-i- Salih Vol. IIL, p. :60 tells us that three parganas were 
given to the Ránà because of his military assistance. But on refer- 
ring to the work | find that there is no mention of the fact on the 
page referred to. P., 59 ofthe above work describes Shah Jahan’s 
weighing ceremony according to the lunar reckoning and p. 60 
gives the list of the royal favours distributed on the Ist of 
Jumada II, :063 H. or the initial day of his 27th regnal year. In 
this list are indeed mentioned the gifts bestowed on Rana Rajasingh 
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! As the writer (Shaikh Abdur Rashid) was absent at the time of 
paper-reading, I could not disouss the points raised here on the spot. Hence 
the necessity of this note here. ) 
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but there is no reference to the gift of the three parganas, as stated 
by the writer in his paper. ( c) In the translation of the first farman 
is mentioned one Pardman Gaur (9. १6, | 77 ). ‘ Amal-i-Salih 
Vol. III, p. r60 mentions one Bardahan Kaur. Bur the correct 
name should be Naradaman Gaud as given in Vira Vinoda 
Vol, II, p. gor and the defective Persian script permits us to 
decipher the words that way. (d) The correct conversion of 
28 Jumada I, regnal year 26, :063 H. will be 77-4-76९3 A. D. 
and not ı652 A. D. as given by the writer in the last but one line 
of page 76. (e ) I cannot make out the original word which is 
translated as drafted in the last line of the same page. In a number 
of Mughal farmans I have found the word bartsalah which I translate 
as‘ through the medium of °’, Dratter may be anybody ; but farmans 
were issued through the medium of certain personages such as 
ministers or the heads of departments. Some were issued 
through the premier, some through the revenuc minister and so on. 
({) In lines 23, 24 of the translation of the 2nd fasman on p. 77 
appears the sentence * you should...send your son Teeka...' Here the 
writer has taken the word 7eeka as a proper noun and the name of 
a son ot Rand Rajasingh. Sultansingh being the name given in 
Vira Vinoda Vol. Il, p. 423, the secretary of the I, H. R. C. has 
noted the same that way in foot-note 5. But on referring to 
* Amal-i-Sàlih. Vol. UI, p. i95 and Shah Jahan Namah as 
summarised in Elliot and Dowson Vol. VII, p. '¢3, I find that the 
words tare are pisar-i-Sahib-t-Titah, meaning a son fit for applying 
a Tika or /tlaka of an heir-apparent. Trka, therefore, is a common 
noun here. The farman if genuine, must have contained words 
carrying the above meaning. Therefore, either the copy or the 
translation of the farman must certainly be defective here. (g) 
Farman No. 2 is dated the 20th of Muharram, regnal year 28 of 
Shah Jahan corresponding to ro65 H. ( 20-:!-3654 A. D.) and 
was drafted by Allami Sadullah. If the farman has been faithfully 
copied and correctly translated into English, these very facts raise 
the question about either the propriety and genuineness of the 
farman itself or the validity of the evidence furnished by * Amal-i- 
Salih and Insha-i-Birahman or the collection of the writings 
(letters ) ot a Birahman i.e. Chandrabhin who figures in this 
farman. In the latter work are four arzis or pititions sent by 
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Chndrabhin to Shah Jahin in this very connection ( I quote from 
Vira-Vinoda Vol. II, pp. 403-42 where they have been reproduced 
in extenso ) and they are of immense value here'. In the 3rd arzt 
which seems to precede the 2nd, Chandrabhàn informs the emperor 
Shah Jahiin that Rana Rajasingh has decided to send his son to 
His Majesty and has asked him to make a start by pitching his 
tent outside Udaiporc after the 7th ghadi of the night of Saturday 
and after the day-time of Friday in the month of Muharram. In 
the 2nd arzi he intimates the emperor that the Rana has made his 
son pitch his tent outside Udaipore at the above-mentioned time. 
In the fourth erzi he informs the emperor thus: The news sent 
by this servant i. e. Chandrabhàn, that during the night of 
Saturday the qth of Muharram aud at the above-stated point of 
time the Hànà's son has started to sec His Majesty, must have 
reached llis Majesty by this time. This servant and Shaikh 
( *Abd-ul-Karim ) with the Rana’s son have resumed their journey 
on Sunday morning, the r2th of Muharram to sec lHis Majesty. 
This shows that this arzi must have been written immediately after 
the rath of Muharram and by the time of writing it, his 2nd aszt 
must have reached the emperor. Now from ‘ Amal-i-Salih 
Vol. IIT, p.i96 we know that Chandrabhin, ‘Abd-ul-Karim and the 
Rani’s son saw Shah Jahan on the 2rst of Muharram, while Sadullah- 
khan returned from his Chitor campaign on the 22nd of the same 
month and saw the emperor. It means that on the 20th of 
Muharram i. e. at the time of the issue of this farman the former 
three persons had reached very near to Shah Jahan’s camp and 
he must have reccived the news of their arrival, Sadullakhan 
was on the other hand two stages away from Shah Jahain’s camp. 
Where then is the propriety of issuing this farman which asks the 
Rana to expedite in sending his son to the court when he was 
already only a stage away from the emperor’s camp and when 
Chandrabhàáa had already informed the emperor of the definite start- 
ing and resuming the journey of the son in his and ‘Abd-ul-Karim s 
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} In the Proceedings of the i8th (Mysore) Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ( ]942 A. D. ) has appeared a paper by Dr. B. P. Saksena 
which contains the partial text of the first a7zi of Chandrcbhà (pp. 209-407 ). 
But both. Dr. Salesena and the editor of the Proceedings did not possibly 
know that tho full text of the same arzi had already been published long ago 
in Vira Vinoda. 
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company in his arz:$ which must have reached the emperor before 
the 20th of Muharram. Moreover how could Sadullahkhin, who was 
two stages away from the emperor, draft this farman for the 
emperor ? If, therefore, the farman were a genuine one and if it has 
been faithtully copied and translated, tbe evidence cf the two 
works mentioned above becomes invalid; but if the evidence of the 
two works be valid, either the farman must be a fabricated one or 
its copy or the rendering must be a defective one. These are the 
only alternatives to which we can arrive. 





TWO EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
" bv 
G. H. KHARE 


In Volume XVI of the journal Epigraphia Indica has been 
published the Bhamodra Mohota plate of Dronasimha of the year 
383 (pp. 77-79 ), ॥ the third line of which the word after Sri- 
bhagavatyah has been deciphered as Pandurajya( ja )yih by the 
editor of the plate. Thinking that the word ought to have been 
Panduraja he has suggested that kind of emendation in the bracket 
while giving the text. But in describing the purpose of the grant, 
he has noted this very name with a question mark after it. It is 
evident, therefore, that the editor was doubtful about this name 
though sure about the reading given by him. 


But referring to the facsimile of the plate I find that the word 
has been misread. The reading of the letter ‘ndu’ is doubtful. To 
me there does not appear the sign of u init. The word must 
naturally be read as Pàndarájyayah. This new word is the possessive 
singular of the compound of two words Pàndarà and Ajyà and Ajyà 
itself appears to be the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word Arya. 
Now Pandara is the name of the female counter-part of the male 
Buddhist god, the Divine or Dhyani Buddha Amitibha. As such 
the name should naturally be preceded and followed by the words 
Bhagavati and Arya respectively. Thus it is clear that there was no 
necessity of the emendation in the reading of, and the question- 
mark after, the word Paindarajyayih as suggested by the editor of 
the grant, 
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In Epi. Ind. Vol. XIX has been published the Kalvan grant of 
one Yasovarmman ( pp. 69-75 ), the 25th line of which has been 
deciphered as ‘Sve(Sve)tapada Jinalae( ye) Srimunisuvratadeviya 
Niva( e )dita... ' and translated as in the temple of Jina in the 
Svetapada country. Believing in the accuracy of his decipherment. 
the editor of the plates has discussed at some length the extent of 
the Svetapada country and has concluded that the same can be fairly 
determined now with the help of this grant. If the above reading 
is accepted, it looks rather curious that the drafter of the plates 
should note only the country in which the temple stood but neither 
the division nor the locality where it was situated; for the mere 
mention of the country will leave the locality unspecified. It should 
again be noted that the grant was given at the instance of one 
Ammadeva who belonged to the Svetambara sect. On referring to 
the facsimile of the grant I find that the word Svctapada must better 
be deciphered as Svetapata and considering the Svetambara sect of 
Ammadeva, it is certainly in the fitness of things to accept the new 
reading suggested by me. The phrase will then mean *,..in the 
temple of Jina of the Svetambara sect...? The entire discussion of 
the Sve (Sve) tapada country thus becomes superfluous and irrelevant 
if the new reading is accepted. The palaeography of tlie plates 
undoubtedly supports my reading. 


REVIEWS 


THE NARRATIVE OF BHOJA ( Bhojaprabandha ) by Ballala 
of Bonares. Translated from Sanskrit by Louis H. Gray. 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 34. American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 950. Double 
Cr. pp. 09, Price not stated. 


The Bhojaprabandha of Ballala ( end of the l6th and beginning 
of the Itthc. A, D.) continues to charm the lovers of Sanskrit cven 
to this day, inspite of its utter disregard for chronology. Dealing 
mainly with the literary exploits of king Bhoja and Kalidàsa, 
the two illustrious personalities of the mediaeval and ancient 
India, separated froin each other by no less than seven centuries, 
it also huddles together other famous poets like Vararuci, 
Dandin, Bins and Bhavabhuti only to represent them as con- 
temporaries of the far-famed Bhoja of the llth century. Hence 
its historical value is nil. Even the sequence of the two 
immediate predecessors of Bhoja is wrongly given. But the 
delightful stories lose nothing of their flavour by this chrono- 
logical chaos. The reader is pleased to follow the battles of wit 
and humour among the poets, and of the proverbial liberality of 
Bhoja ‘who gave a lac for every syllable’. The narrative is 
enlivened by choice verses drawn from poets of many centuries. 


The great popularity of the Bhojaprabandha can be seen from 
the fact that it has been translated into several Indian languages 
such as Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Marathi and Telugu. 
It was also translated into English by Saradaprasad Vidyabhushan 
of Calcutta In I9]9, 


Professor Louis Gray has earned the gratitude of the serious 
students of Sanskrit by his careful translation of the well-known 
prose romance of Subandhu, which almost defies attempts at trans- 
lation on account of its‘ pun on every word’, Comparatively 
speaking, the translation of the Bhojaprabandha was a soft job. 
But Prof. Gray gives us much môre than a mere translation. The 
foot-notes facilitate the understanding and appreciation of the 
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work. The Introduction deals with the date of the author, the 
borrowings in the Bhojaprabandha from Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
cintaman, the style of the work, other works of Bhoja and the two 
recensions of the Bhojaprabandha. Of the three Appendices, those 
on the poets quoted in the Bhojaprabandha” and the “ Lexico- 
graphical Additions " are of great value to critical students. The 
inclusion of the original Sanskrit text would have been ahighly 
desirable feature o' this volume. 
N. A. Gore 





THE DVAITADHVAKANTAKODDHARA by Pandit Naga- 
raja Sarma. Dm. 80 pp. ix, 85. Kumbhakonam, 4943, 
Price Ra. 2. 

Pandit Nagaraja Sarma has himself laid down in the Preface 
the four-fold qualifications which a proepective reviewer of this 
higbly interesting and outstanding specimen of polemical litera- 
ture in modern Sanskrit must possess before he ventures to under- 
take the no mean task of properly evaluating the learned author's 
contribution. “Honest, disinterested, and competent reviewers 
will have first to study the arguments advanced by (l) Appayya- 
Dikshita, (2) secondly, Vijayindra-Tirtha’s reply to them, (3) 
thirdly Mr. Narayapa-Sastry's criticism of Vijayindra's reply, 
and (4) finally, my refutation of Mr. Sastry's statements, 
before they can hope to do anything like justice to my present 
philosophical endeavour". As I am too keenly aware of the 
lamentable lack of these unexceptionable noble qualifications on 
my part, Ican only endeavour to tell inquiring souls what the 
book is about. 

It isa refutation of the refutation of the refutation of the 
refutation of the Dvaita philosophy, or in other words itisa 
powerful defence of the Dvaita philosophy. This is clear from the 
title itself: Itis “the riddance of the thorns in the path of the 
Dvaita " ( philosophy ), and the thorns are the points in the attacks 
of Appayya Diksita and Pandit Narayana Sastry of the Maharaja s 
Sanskrit College at Mysore. The former attacked the Dvaita in 
his Madhva-tantra-mukha-mardana in 66 stanzas with his own 
commentary called the Madhva~mata-vidhvamsana, This work of 
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Diksita was refuted by the great Dvaita philosopher Vijayindra- 
tirtha. Pandit Narayana Sastry in, his gloss on the prose com- 
mentary of Diksita tried to refute the arguments of VijayIndra- 
tirtha, and to vindicate the soundness of Diksita’s refutation of 
the Dvaita philosophy. And the book under review is a vigo- 
rous defence of Vijayindratirtha and a shattering and withering 
attack on Diksita and Pandit Narayana Sastri. The first par: 
styled the Prücinakantakoddhaüra consists of 66 stanzas in refuta- 
tion of 66 stanzas of Diksita and employes the same metres used 
by the latter. The second part called the Navinakantakoddhara 
refutes in detail the charges levelled against Vijayindra by Mr. 
Sastry. The verses are elucidated in a prose commentary entitled 
the Paddrtha-dipika. 

The readers even though not of Dvaita persuasion would do 
well to peruse this book for its incisive and trenchant style and 
dignified tone of its learned and argumentative prose. It provides 
yet another striking instance of the fact that Sanskrit is not only 
not dead but very much alive and kicking. 


N. A. Gore 


INDIAN MEDICINE by Dr. Jolly, translated from German 
and supplemented with Notes by C. G. Kashikar, M.A., 
( Tilak ), Vaidika Sarhsodhana Mandala, Poona 2, Foreword 
by Dr. J. Filliozat, Paris. Appreciation by Prof. P. K. Gode, 
M.A., published by C. G. Kashikar, :96/27 Sadashiv peth, 
Poona 2, pp. xX + 240 roval, Price Rs. I5/- Poona, 7957. 


Students of India’s ancient culture in general and the Ayurvedic 
science in particular will be thankful to Shri C. G. Kashikar for 
bringing out an English translation of Dr. J. Jolly’s well-known 
work on Ayurveda, Med:cin published in the Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research in r9or. Students of Indology very well 
know the role played by the above-mentioned encyclopaedic series 
( Grundriss ) in. the. scientific study of all important branches of 
oriental learning. Many of the books forming part of that series 
are written in German and other languages. Scholars knowing no 
other language than English cannot derive advantage from such 
books. It is, therefore, cssential that these books should be translated 
into English or Indian languages for the benefit of Indian scholars. 
Shri Kashikar has made the first step in that direction and it is hoped 
Indian scholars will strive to fulfil the task. 


Dr. J. Jolly was a profound Sanskrit scholar having command 
over varicd subjects of Indian learning. His piercing intellect grasped 
the details of the Ayurvedic science with the same precision as he dis- 
played in solving the legal intricacies of Dharmaśástra. He was not 
known to have studied modern Medicine. However, with the aid of 
modern critical method of study which has reached almost perfection 
in Germany, he managed to go deep into the Ayurvedic science and 
brought out such an authoritative text. In a book covering only 
r24 thickly printed pages ( exclusive of indices ) in very small type 
he has collected all the information about the various topics of that 
science arranged in a subjectwise manner, He has utilized the 
entire Ayurvedic literature from Caraka Samhità down to Bháva- 
prakisa and has also traced the origin of Ayurveda to Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature. His work is divided into eight chapters with 
the following heads: 3. Sources. 2 Physicians and therapy, 3 
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Theoretical conceptions. 4 Theory of development and gynaecology. 
$ Internal diseases and their treatment. 6 External diseases. 7 
Diseases of the head. 8 Nervous and mental diseases, toxicology. 
His treatment of the subject is such. that even thorough scholars ot 
Ayurveda will find some new light by rcading this book. They 
will also realize how a philologist looks at the science and literature 
of Ayurveda. In short the book is indispensable to a research 
worker and student of Ayurveda. रु 


Prof. Jolly published his work in ī9ọr and it is a happy 
coincidence that its translation has been brought out in r95r, its 
jubilee year. During the half century that has elapsed since the 
publication of his work, much progress has been made in the study of 
Ayurvedic literature. Shri Kashikar, therefore, thought it expedient 
to add Bibliographical Notes which exhaustively record the entries 
of all important books and papers relating to Ayurveda published 
during that period. These Notes are a significant contribution 
which will also help the study of the history of ancient literature in 
general. The Sanskrit index and the General index are also 
considerably expanded as a result of tle addition of these Notes. 
The list of abbreviations has also grown larger. Dr. J. Filliozat, a 
great French scholar of both philology and Medicine, has written a 
short but significant Foreword to the book, which really forms 
the essence of what he presented in detail in his imporcant con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the history of Indian Medicine as 
well as the ancient Indian thought. Prof, P. K. Gode, Curator 
of the Bhandarkar O. KR. Institute, Poona, who has done pioncer 
work in the chronology of mediaeval Indian literature and history of 
Indian plants has also written an Appreciation of the book. 


Since the attainment of India’s Independence much progress has 
been made in cultivating the study of the Ayurvedic science, The 
Central Government and various State Governments have been 
adopting measures to give recognition and patronage to the science; 
and provision for research work is also being made. The present 
work is therefore making its appearance at the right moment and it 
is hoped it will give a new impetus to the research work in both 
the literary and practical fields. Incidentally it may be suggested 
that side by side with practical research, attention should be paid 
towards the preparation of critical editions of important texts as well 
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as the printing of uupublished texts. Numerous Sanskrit works 
are lying in manuscript form in the various manuscripts-libraries in 
India, and it is essential to bring out their critical value which is 
possible onlv when they are published. 


Medicine is one of those sciences that closely relate to human 
life. The study of Medicine is a part of the study of culture, 
because culture is the essence of human life. The present work, 
therefore, not only helps the study of Medicine, but also that of 
India’s ancient culture. Shri Kashikar, therefore, deserves 
congratulations not only from students of Indian Medicine, but 
also from students of Indian cuiture. 


B. V. Gokhale 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES: Part II. by Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt.; The Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta, 952. pp. 408 


In this second part of his Indolugical Studies Dr, Law declaras 
that there is no consensus of opinion as to the precise connotation 
of the term Buddhism. This presumably does not apply to the 
Buddhists themselves, but it may surely be hoped that this 
volume will bring enlightenment to those who are still engaged 
in idle disputes, for no less than l3 out of I9 of these interesting 
chapters deal with various aspects of this religion, These include 
esssys on the chief principles and the monastic regulations, and 
almost constitute a compendium of Buddhist doctrine, as well as 
giving details about the social life of the time gathered from the 
commentators. In Europe Buddhism has been treated too much 
in isolation. It is known that there were other teachers in 
Buddha's time who had their own theories of the right way to 
attain release, and one of them still exists as the doctrine of 
Mah&vira, which we know as Jainism. Dr. Law devotes three 
chapters to it, and from his extensive studies in the Jain scriptures, 
there ia no doubt that he could tell us much more. He here gives 
us a sketch of Mahüvira's life, an account of some distinguished 
men and women in Jainism, and avery clear statement of the 
Jain doctrine of karma. This is one of the doctrines which makes 
& fundamental contradiction between the two religions. Dr. Law, 
however, does not enter into the question of the religious or philo- 
sophical merits of oach system as a valid way of life, but he tells 
us quite impartially what their own teachers have preached. No 
doubt further research will be advisable, for we find that the two 
systems have certain technical terms in common, and the real 
development of thought will not be clear until we know which 
came first or whether one borrowed from the other. 


An important chapter is devoted to Buddba's life in art, 
Beginning with Barhut it describes the chief Buddhist monu- 
ments, and identifies the events of Buddha’s life represented in 
each, The most detailed desoription is that of the great stüps of 
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Borobudur, where there arc I20 reliefs representing events related 
in the Laltta-vistara. In speaking of the remains at Nagarjuni- 
konda he says that some of thé events of the stories illustrated do 
not agree in all their details with the known Pali sources. There 
is no reason why any of them should agree with the Pali, and 
various south Indian investigators have made curious mistakes 
owing to their having had no better authority than the transla- 
tions of Cowell and Rhys Davids from the Pali. 

One chapter is called Three Buddhist Commentaries. It is replete 
with facts and fancies taken from Buddhaghosa’s commentaries 
on Pali texts, and should be worthy of a super commentary. The 
long chapter on ancient Indian flora will bea contribution to 
future Sanskrit dictionaries. 


E. J. Thomas 





SIDDHA-BHARATI' 

The title of this work proclaims it to be an an achievement of 
Indian scholarship; and those of us from the West who 
are privileged to contribute our homage to an eminent Indian 
scholar can Only make the same claim as Satyakima, that we 
are eager to speak the truth. 

But apart from its purpose as the celebration of the birthday 
of Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, it is a Rosary, a contribution by 
08 scholars to the history of Indian culture. It shows some- 
thing both of what India has achieved, and it also indicates the 
directions of the pursuits in which investigators and thinkers are 
now engaged. It also helps to set in their true light the achieve- 
ments of India’s past. What do those pages tell us about that ? 

They are not a collection of disconnected essays, for the 
editor has wisely grouped them according to their respective 
subjects, beginning with philology. Philology, in the sense of 
the science of language or Sprachicissenschaft, as the Germans 
more wisely call it, breaks up into a number of separate sciences 
with languages unrelated to one another, some of them indeed 
as yet undeciphered. And yet in a sense they are not unrelated 


Ree ice in cur Ui id po eq on mo PAP nri rp aad uiia ait. ium 


| Siddha-Bhürati the Rosary of Indology. Edited by Visva Bandhu. Süstri 
V. V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur, i950, 2 vols, Rs. 60 
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for they are or were spoken by people who have lived, side by 
side for many centuries, so that the question naturally arises, 
what has been their mutual influence? This requires us to 
know much more than the languages that they spoke, and 
Dr. Siddkeshwar Varma has pointed out the importance of 
psychology, physiology, ethnology, and antiquity. All these 
aspects need to be examined and weighed before the study of the 
dry bones cf language can reveal their full significance. Much 
detailed knowledge is required, and much must be done before a 
connected history of the social relations can be pictured. 


What we have here is the investigation of a number of detail 
and subjects of apparently minor importance in themselves, but 
all necessary for building up a sound structure, as well as 
important for correcting unsound theories. 


The next section includes Vedic and Avestic studies. This 
branch involves some of the most fundamental problems of 
Indian thought and culture. The earlier investigators began to 
study the subject without being aware of the difficult questions 
that would arise, and these are now so far-reaching and yet so 
incomplete that no exhaustive treatment of them is yet possible. 
Hence this portion deals with apparently minor problems, but 
which are parts of the foundations of the resuiting structure. 
It may be said, without making invidious distinctions, that 
this section shows evidence of some of the most careful thinking 
that is now being devoted to the great problems. 


The literary studies that follow have the quality of being 
interesting in themselves as dealing with the aesthetic aspect— 
the artistic achievements as seen in the imperishable works of 
literature, the croations of Kalidasa or Valmiki, and the gems 
scattered throughout the epics and puránas. 


The philosophical section ia no battlefield of rivals, but rather 
has the aspect as if one thinker were reaching over and asking 
how much we have in common with fellow inquirers. What is 
there in Plato which the Vedantist can also absorb? How much 
can Buddhism, ( when shorn of Western misinterpretations ) find 
in the Upanisads? Why should Vedanta bo troubled with Kant’s 
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subjective-objective if itis not there? Besides these inquiries 
there are articles which discuss religious and philosophical 
questions that spring purely from the Hindu point of view, and 
are quite independent of European systems, even though both 
aim at the same goal. 


The following studies in literary history bring forward a 
very important question, that of chronology. The subject may be 
divided into two parts, and we may leave aside the portion that 
deals with the earliest movements of the Aryans in India. For 
later history we start with what has been called “the sheet 
anchor of Indian history ", and this, we are told (with a mixed 
metaphor) has now been “uprooted”. When the sheet anchor 
was discovered, it appeared asif all that was necessary was to 
draw up two parallel lists of dates from the time of Candra- 
gupta and Alexander, Greek and Roman on one side with an 
Indian list beside it, and thus fix all the other dates. The 
problem was not so simple, if only for the reason that the Indian 
dates are often anything but certain. Hence we havo bere a 
new discussion of the date of Kālidāsa, a dating of tbe 
Bhagavadgiti, the ago of Pānini, identification of the country of 
the ArthaSastra, and the testimony of the Pali chronicles, 
Another sheet anchor seems to be required. 


The same need of chronology extends into the section on 
General History. There are two discussions on the origin of 
kingship. They both take the same legend, but one of them puts 
it in the 5th century A. D. and the other a thousand years earlier. 
This makes no differénee to thé discussion of the theory, for it 
has no more historical basis than the vapourings of Rousseau 
himself. There is however much food in this section for the 
seeker after datable facts. 


The concluding miscellaneous essays take us from the solid 
achievements of stone and marble to the Thought and Vision 
Rays that reach us from the realms of the spirit world. 


E. J. Thomas 


IDRA OF GOD {The foundations of Religious consciousness ] 
By Dr. K. C. Varadachari M.A., Ph.D., Shri Venkate- 
shvara Oriental Institute Tirupati, i950, Price Rs, 3/- 


The author dese: ves to be congratulated on his publication 
of this valuable book on Religion. His knowledge of the different 
systems of Indian and Western philosophy and of comparitive 
religion he has brought to bear on the treatment of the variou 
problems discussed in this book. He rightly remarks that the 
finiteness of man, the omnipotence of nature, man’s fear of death 
and his curiosity to know what becomes of the human soul after 
bodily death are the main incentives to spiritual life. Belief in 
some form of God, personal or impersonal, is the essential feature 
of every religion--anoient and modern. He discusses the various 
definitions of religion, and his wide knowledge of Anthropology. 
Religion and Philosophy is evident from the quotations he has 
given from various eminent authors and their classical works. 
Freud regards religion as originating in infantile helplessness, 
while Durkheim considers it to be a very important social 
institution. According to Plato religion is the culmination of 
the knowledge of God in the vision of God. Most thinkers would 
agree with this definition of religion. The author distinguishes 
the material, divine and truly spiritual aspects of Religion, and 
finally concludes that it cant be identified with any form of 
humanism. In the case of the Idea of God also various doctrines 
have been discusged —the personalistieo, imperaonalistie, Deistic, 
Absolutist etc.—and the place of symbolism and analogy in 
Religion has been rightly determined. Religion and God are 
sometimes identified with Truth and Duty in certain systems of 
philosophy. All syste.ns of thought—Eastern and Western— 
ultimately accept the unity or oneness of God. The author then 
proceeds to give an account of the idea of Godin the Vedas, 
Upanisads and Daráanas. His acquaintance with these systems 
of thought is abundant and intimate. Particularly his discussion 
of the philosophical aspect of the idea of God in the Darsanas 
is very interesting and instructive, The author's discussion of 
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God as Mother, based on ancient literature of the Vedas, 
Upanisads and of the Sakt# and Saiva systems of Religious 
Thought, is lucid and even illuminating. He tries to trace the 
Yoga system of the Vaisnavas to these tendencies of thought in 
ancient literature and very happily compares it with Shri Auro 

bindo’s ides of Mother, as discussed in his philosophical works, 
We hoartily recommend our readers to read the last two chapters 
of the book, where the author offers a sympathetic and yeta 
scientific and critical exposition of the idea of God, as found in 
the Paficaratra literature. He accepts the Visistadvaita system 
of Sri Ramanujs as the final word in the case of the Idea of God. 
In the theism of Sr! Ramanu ja the author finds a careful synthesis 
of immanence and transcendence of God. He rightly points out 
that according to Sr! Ramanuja total surrender to God in every 
respect is the only means of realising God. The book is bound 
to prove very useful to all earnest students of comparative 
religion and philosophy. 

K. V. Gajendragadkar 


BRHADYOGI-YAJNAVALKYASMRTI : Critically edited 
by Svàm! Kuvalayananda and Pandit Raghundthashastri 
Kokaje. Published by the Kaivalyadhàma S. M. Y. M. 
Samiti, Lonavls, Dist. Poona. I95l, Demy 8°. Pages 
24 +249. Price Re, I0/- 


Although Yogiyajiavalkya has long been known to scholars 
from citations in works on Dharmasastra and Nibandhas, the 
present editors were the first to undertake the publication of the 
work. The Brhaudyogiyajfiavalkyasmrli is quite distinct from the 
Yàjia: alkyasmrti, which deals with Acara, Vyavahadra and Prayas 
cilta in its three aahydyas. The Brhadyoyiyajnavalkyasmri, how- 
ever, is mainly concerned with Acdra, though it does not touch 
Samskara and Varnadéramadharma, but deals with Sndaa, tarpana, 
puja, etc. constituting Ghnika, and prandydma and dhyana which 
pertain to yoga: Prayascitta gets but incidental mention and there 
is no reference tO vyavahara, Jt has]? adhydyas and 928 stanzas. 
According to the editors, it is difficult to decide whether the 
authors of the Ydjfavalkyasmri: and Brhadyogiyajiavalkyasmrts 
are identical or different as therc is evidence in support of both 
the hypotheses. It is also shown that the Brhadyogiyajiavalkya- 
amrti presents quite a different tradition from that of Patafijali and 
Hathayoga. 

The text is based on two MSS designated आ ( Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute) and 2 (British Museum), Rao 
Bahadur P. C. Diwanji has shown that there are at least a couple 
of more MSS. of the work, one in the India Office and the other in 
Bengal. The reviewer understands that there is also one MS. in the 
Jaipur Pothikhana, which is a Dharma Supari leaf MS. in Bengali 
characters and bears year 4l9 of Laksmanasena (i.e. I537-38 
A,D.). One feels that a thorough and searching enquiry should 
have been made about all MSS. and attempts made to secure them 
before undertaking the critical edition. 

The Editors have not invited attention to the important 
features of MS &. It would appear that its colophons conform more 
to the text than those in MS भा, At the end of some adhydayas as 
marked in the text, which mainly follows MS. MT, are mentioned 
the numbers of stanzas constituting a particular adhyüya, and it 
is found that MS, € enda its adhyayas &t precisely these points; 
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e, g. at the end of fedtarseara: ( according to MS art) the number 
of stanzas is given as 200, while MS z ends its first adhyaya there ; 
the second and third adhydyas in MS# conclude at the point 
where the number of stanzas is stated, and the adhydyas are 
marked third and fourth in MS amr; then MS continues its next 
( i. e. fourth ) adhyadya apparently till the end of the eighth adhyaya 
of MS. ar, where we find something in the nature of adhydya-ending 
in MS. €., and where exactly occurs the number of stanzas indi- 
cating that the text also intended to end its adhyüya there. 
Another close similarity between the text and the colophon of MS 
= is found in styling the adhyadya as prakarana: cf, the colophon 
of MS & calls it earaweror ( p. 8 ) as said in the text ( IX, 98 ), 

From the citations from this work, it appears that it has been 
indiscriminately referred to as याजञबल्क्यबचन, रद्धपातजवल्क्यपवचन, 
पोगिवचन, योगियाज्ञवल्क्य, योगीश्वरतचन, योगिसोहितावचन, ०९६०, The quota- 
tions from the Aca@raratnam and YVutidyandathiyam as given in 
Appendix I, which includes citations from Yogryajfiavalkya not 
found in the present work, indicate that the Brhadyogiyajnavalkiyae 
smrt; contained prose passages also; the printed text, however, is 
only metrical. It is also curious that the passages already cited 
by Mm. Dr. Kane as from Yogtiyajziavalkya, one of which suggests 
that Vyavahaàra formed part of the Brhadyogtydjiavalkyasmrti, are 
not found inthe text or evenin this Appendix. Rao Bahadur 
Diwanji controverts the claim of the editors that the present work 
represents the Yogasastra by Yajiavalkya referred to in the Yajfa- 
vaikyasmrti ( ITI. 0 ). 

The discovery of further MSS of the work, a careful and critical 
collation of the text aud a comparative study of Yogiyajfiavalkya, 
Brhadyogwajfavalkya and other similar work will throw light on 
most of the points raised in this review. 

There are three useful appendices, dealing respectively with 
(i) alphabetical list of citations from Yogityijravalkya in different 
nibandha works not found in the present text, (ii) notes on some 
stanzas in the text, and (iii) twelve exhaustive indices. The 
editors deserve cordial thanks for this niece production. The 
printing and get-up are good, &nd considering the enormous rise 
in the cost of printing and paper, the price is reasonable. 

A, D, Pusalker 
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CIMANI-CARITAM OF NILAKANTHA: Critically edited 


hy Principal N. A. Gore. Published by Swadhyaya Mandal, 
P. O. Pardi, Distt. Surat. 950 ( Reprinted from Journal 
of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, No. } ). 


Professor Gode’s illuminating papers on Cimani-carita (ABORT, 
IX, pp. 33l-2; P,O. VI, pp. 49-58) and his inspiring contact 
prompted Prof. Gore to undertake the critical edition of the work 
and he has acquitted himself creditably. Based on four MSS, 
which are the only known MSS of the work to be extant so far, the 
text runs to L06 stanzas jn nine different metres with Mandakranta 
predominating, and describes the amours of the daughter-in-law 
of a Muslim nobleman and a young Brahmin teacher of ladies in 
the harem. The author Nilakantha Sukla is known to have 
written two books. | 

In the introduction Prof, Gore gives the critical apparatus, the 
story, appreciation, metrical analysis, date of the poem, and parti- 
culars about the author and his works - all well executed, There is 
an index of stanzas at the end. 

The present work fully justifies our expectations from 
Prof, Gore and we look forward to many similar publications 
from him. 


A, D, Pusalker 





SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. Published by the Adyar Library, 
I950, Demy 8°, Pages x + lli, Price Res. 2/8 


The present work represents two lectures which Dr. Raja 
delivered as Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao Endowment 
Lectures in the University of Madras, Dr, Raja's close and 
critical study of all branches of Indology is well known, and he 
holds original views on several subjects. He has already 
published various articles and addresses on ancient Indian 
education. 

In these lectures Dr. Raja has treated the subject in a 
historical way. He bas shown that references to Brabmacarin 
do not uniformly and necessarily relate to the student after 
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upanayana. He has further distinguished between wpanayana 
and upasadana, the former being “ the eeremony of a student being 
initiated to the Vedio study under the teacher,” and the latter 
“is a voluntary approach to a great teacher by an advanced 
student for further study " no special ceremony being prescribed, 

Dr. Raja has shown that ancient Indian education was 
obligatory and universal. The primary purpose of education was 
to develop a very healthy civic life in the country. There were 
four stages in the education of a boy, viz. elementary education, 
prior to the upanayana, at home; obligatory svadhydyddhyayana 
in the household of the teacher, before ceremonial bath ; optional 
study of a higher and critical mature after ceremonial bath 
continued at the teacher's household ; and the highly specialised 
education after upasadana, described above. The highest stage 
in education was represented by meetings of academies and 
conferences where scholars assembled and discussed various 


problems. 
The book is nicely got-up, and will amply repay persual, 


A. D. Pusalker 





SMRTICANDRIKA, VYAVAHARA KANDA—Part II, 


An English translation with notes etc, by J. R. Gharpure, 
Published by V. J. Gharpure, Bombay, L950. Pages 4 + 
V + 25-504 + iy 
This is the second part of the English translation with notes 
of the Smrticandrika by Devannabhatta. Out of the eighteen titles 
of law, the present part of the Vyavahdra Kanda covers those 
from the Law of Debts to the Prakirnaka. Notes, which are 
given at the bottom of the relevant pages, trace the quotations 
in the text to their sources, and explain and annotate important 
words, sentences or passages and refer to different views about 
their meanings. There is a General Index of the Authors etc, 
at the end arranged according to Sanskrit alphabets. 
Like its predecessors this volume also will be found useful 
by those interested in the study of Hindu Law, and Principal 
Gharpure deserves congratulations for continuing his labours 


with unabated zeal. 
À, D. Pusalker 


भक्त शिरोमणी नामदेव की नई जीवनी, नई पदावली (706१ १ 


Dr. Mohan Singh and published by M/s. Attarchand Kapur 
& Sone, Delhi, 949, pp. 6 + 77 + 3). 


Dr. Mohan Singh of the Khalsa College of Amritsar has brought 
together in this volume a biography in verse of Bhakta Namadeva 
composed by an unknown writer in ]696 and a collection of 
unpublished poems believed to be composed by Namadeva himself, 
In Marathi we have abhangas and songs numbering more than 
2000 which are also traditionally attributed to Namadeva. How- 
ever, they are now generally accepted as being composed by 
different poets who had adopted identical or similar names, It 
is by no means an easy task to separate the work of these different 
individuals, There are interpolated passages in the works of 
Tukdrdma also, But he was a poet of a later date and manuscripts 
of his works have been preserved by his descendants and persons 
claiming to belong to his spiritual lineage. It is, therefore, a 
comparatively simpler task to separate the gold from the dross, I 
have not yet Come across a single manuscript which contains the 
bulk of Namadeva’s work. Poetry attributed to Namadeva is found 
scattered in manuscripts which contain works of a number of 
other poets as well. Those who have brought out printed editions 
of the complete works of N&madeva have selected the relevant 
portions from different manuscripts and such editions really 
represent anthologies of works of different writers all calling 
themselves Nàmadeva. The edition brought out by Madhava 
Chandroba near about I864, which was the pioneer attempt in this 
direction contains only 208 abhangas. Later such collections 
were also published by Gondhalekar, Tukaram Tatya, Avate 
Joag, ( Chitrashala ) and others, and at present the abhangas and 
songs attributed to Namadeva total about 2,500. It is doubtful 
whether even a thousand of these can be attributed to the first 
N&madeva, 


There are also poems in Hindustani which are traditionally 
attributed to Nam& or Namadeva. Tukaram Tatya and Joag have 
included thege in their collections of N&madeva's works, Thé 
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Grantha Saheb of the Sikhs contains 6l songs which are attributed 
to Namadeva. While in Mabarashtra it is traditionally believed 
that Namadeva was a contemporary of Jrianesvara and belonged 
to the 3th century, certain scholars have utilised allusions in 
Nāmadeva’s songs in the Grantha Saheb as evidence tò establish 
that he really belonged to a later date. In a poem in the Grantha 
Saheb, Naémadeva is said to have resurrected a cow which was 
killed by the Sultan. Dr. Mohan Singh is inclined to believe that 
the Sultan who figures in this episode was Pheroze Shah Sultan of 
the Bahmani Dynasty in the Deccan who died in 422. This would 
imply that the accepted date of Namadeva needs revision so as to 
bring it nearer tous by acentury. Elsewhere I have advanced 
the view that the songs in Grantha Saheb which are attributed to 
N&madeva were not all composed by the same person. It is not 
impossible that some might have been composed by the first 
Namadeva himself; but many were probably the work of disciples 
who adopted his name, The practice of adopting the name or title 
of the Guru by the entira lineage of his disciples is not unknown 
in India. The spiritual lineage of Samkar&càryas is well 
known. Twelve disciples in the spiritual lineage of Kabir were 
also known to be Kabir. In the spiritual lineage of Guru Nanak 
himself, with the exception of Guru Govind, the last disciple, all 
the other eight disciples called themselves Nanak. Muhasin Fani, 
who was a personal friend of the sixth Sikh Guru Har Govind 
writes as follows in his book Dabistan :— 


" The Sikhs say that Nànak, in the same manner, had been 
without & real body, but visible by the power of his individuality 
and they believe that, when Nanak expired, his spirit became 
incarnate In the person of Angad, who attended him as his 
confidential servant. Angad, at his death, transmitted his soul 
into the body of Amardas, and this Guru, in the same manner, 
conveyed his spirit into the body of Ramdas; whose soul 
transmigrated into the person of Arjunmal; in short they believe 
that, with a mere change in name Nanak the First bacame Nanak 
the Second, and so on, to the Fifth in the person of Arjunmal, 
They say that whoever does not recognise in Arjunmal the true 
Baba Nanak, is an unbeliever". (Vol. II, p. 253-254) He 
further writes:— ™ The Guru Har Govind, in a letter to the 
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author of this work, gave himself the title of Nanak, which was 
his right distinction. " ( Vol. II, p. 28I ). 


There is thus reason to believe that the Sikh tradition attri- 
butes the compositions of different Namadevas as well as the 
miracles said tu have been worked by them to the first Namadeva. 
Once this approach is adopted, the case for revising the date of 
Namadeva on the basis of internal evidence in the songs of the 
Grantha Saheb, loses its strength. There is large scope for 
sustained research on the life and work of Nàmadeva . Such 
research will remain incomplete so long as the material available 
in North Indian languages and traditions is not fully explored. 
I have no doubt that students in this field will make full use of 
Dr. Mohan Singh’s labours and be grateful to him for the 
material which he has male available. 


A. K, Priolkar 


THE  HORSE-SACRIFICE IN THE TAITTIRIYA 
BRAHM ANA : ( The eighth and Ninth Prapathakas of 


the third Kanda of the Taittiriya Brahmana with transla- 
tion) by Paul-Emile Dumont, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indology, Johns Hopkins University, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, ]948, 
Vol. 92, No. 6, pp. 447-503. 


The Brahmanas form a prominent part of the whole of the 
Vedic literature. They serve as the first and the oldest com- 
mentary on the Vedic Samhitas, explain the sacrificial rites to be 
performed while reciting the Vedic mantras and glorify the 
various sacrificial acts. The sacrifice was the most important 
religious and cultural institution of the Vedic Aryans and was the 
chief vehicle of co-ordination of the Vedic Society. Hence it is 
quite natural that the study of the Brahmanas should be very 
essential for understanding Vedic civilization and culture, how. 
soever dry and difficult they may be for an ordinary reader. 


In spite of this significance the Brahmana literature has not so 
far been subjected to a thorough and comprehensive study, A 
complete translation of the Taittirlya Brahmana, one of the 
important works of that class, is not available so far. As an 
attempt in that direction, Prof. P.-E. Dumont has published a 
translation of Prapathakas 8 and 9 of the third Kanda, that is, the 
Brahmana of the Asvamedha. As the translator has rightly said, 
there is no “ disadvantage in publishing the translation of these 
chapters before that of the preceding parts of the work, for it is 
evident that the Talitiirlya Brahmans is a mere agglomeration of 
materia], a composite work, whose different parts have been 
gathered and put one after the other without any logical order”. 
At the same time it has to be remembered that the present work, 
even though it forms the bulk of the Br&hmana of the horse- 
sacrifice, is not a comprehensive presentation of the same. It 
does not deal with the mantras to be employed herein which lay 
scattered in the 4th, Sth and the 7th Kanda of the Taittirlya 
Samhit& and also in some anuvikas of the Taittirlya 
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Aranyaksa. Nor can it be said that TBr. 3.8-9 forms the 
exhaustive Brahmans of tha ASvamedha. The Taittirlya Samhita 
contains some Bráhmana portions ( See TS. 5. 5. I-24, 5. 6. ~-23, 
5. 3. ]2, 5, 4. 2, 7. 5. 4-5, 2-22, 25 )'. However, the presentation 
of the ASvamedha ritual as contained in the Taittirlya Samhita 
and Brahmana may be considered as complete by the translation 
of the Samhita portion in Keith’s translation of the Taittirlya 
Samhita, the discussion of the Yajus in Die Yajus des Asvamedha 
by Dr. S. S. Bhawe and the present translation of the Bráhmana 
portion. 

The work begins with a list of contents of the Anuvakas in 
both the Prapàthakas, After a short Preface, the procedure of 
the sacrifice according to the Apastamba Srautasiitra is given in 
short. The original text of each anuváka is then given in Roman 
characters which is followed by the translation. The translation 
is as literal as possible but, in order to make it more intelligible, 
the author has put in parentheses not only the words that must 
be considered as understood in the text, but also short explana- 
tions. He has also added a few remarks that are necessary for the 
proper understanding of the rites with the help of the Apastamba 
and Baudhdyana Srautasiitras. The translation is also furnished 
with occasional philological notes and the author has also sugge- 
sted a few corrections in the text. A table showing parallel 
passages of the Tattirly& Bráhmana and the Satapatha Brahmans 
is given af tbe end. On the whole, the work has been executed in 
a scientific manner and students of Vedic literature and ritual 
are grateful to the author for this brilliant piece of work, To 
translate a Brahmans requires thorough knowledge of the sacri- 
ficial rites explained therein and the author has ably succeeded in 
his work, which is not an easy matter for people outside the fold 
of Indian culture. 


LL. cubana d ny me ——" te ———— ~ ham IAP o eae 


I §, 5, 5.]-24 and 6.6.].23 are Brihmana portions, not the mantra as 
shown in the Table in Keith’s translation, Intro. pp. lix-lx. They are not used 
a8 mantras in ASvameda, They speak about the victims. Sa&yana refers to a 
Bràhmapa quotation by saying vidhatte or vidhiyate. At the beginning of the 
comm. on TS. 5,5.lI he says...aSvamedhasesubhita ekddasinah 9०६००० 
vidhiyante...ekadasini. Sa caikaikasminnanuvaka ekaika vidhiyate. The Table 
in the Aundh edition of the TS. (Intro. p. 83) shows these parts as Brahmana. 
Similarly TS. 7.5. l4 is Bribmana, not mantra. (cf. Keith ibid, p, lxvi), 
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The author believes that thers is a lacuna in TBr. 3. 8, 28 
( p. 475 ) after seéiprsthau barkaspalyau prsthe, bruhmavarcasim evo 
‘maristad dhatte and he supplies it by conjecture as saur,ayamau 
Svelam (ca) krsnam ca parsvayoh. This is based on statement in 
Ap. 20.3.2 and SB. 3. 2.2.7. The two additional victims 
consecrated to Yama and Strya as denoted in the conjecture are 
not mentioned in the Baudhayana éSrautasitra ( ]5. 26). The 
author evidently seems to have attached more importance to 
Apastamba than to Baudhayana which is a point to be questioned. 
Of all the extant Srautasütras not only of the Taittirlya Samhita 
but belonging to all the Sambhitas, Baudhadyana Srautasitra is 
undoubtedly the oldest, So, while dealing with any point of 
ritual in the Taittirlya school, it is scientifically correct to refer 
first to Baudhayana and then to other authors. Next to Baudha- 
vans comes Bháradvàja whose Srautasütra is now available in 
part, Ápastamba comes only next to Bharadvaja. This chrono- 
logical order has been adopted also in the Srautakoga, an encyclo- 
paedic work on the Vedic Srauta ritual at present being compiled 
by the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona. Satapatha Br. 
mentions the two victims for Sirya and Yama, but it does not 
follow that that statement must be contained in TBr. because it 
exists in SBr. There are frequent differences between these two 
Bráhmanas. There is also difference between them as regards the 
names and order of the paryangya animals’ and also the parts of the 
horse to which they are bound. Apastamba is always in the habit 
of quoting and incorporating the details of ritual in the SBr. and 
be appears to have done the same also here. Itis further argued 
that the conjectural reading renders the subsequent statement atho 
kavace evat ‘te ablitah parytthate, tasmad ra@janyah sa.nnaddho viryam 
karoti “more appropriate.” This is also not convincing. The 


— hs = ft “= aller BN ai 


|! Baudb.bezius the par;jazgya animals with the fol'owing sütra: ügnendram 
( üágneyam ? ) krgnalaláàmamaindrápausnam pausnamity: ‘tans’ trin lalate. 
This accords well with ths TBr. passage Ggneyam krgnagrivam purastüllalüte 
..fpaugnam anvaficam ... atntripuusnam uparistit, Siiyana'’s explanation 
uparisiat tirdhvam is not fitting. — Uparistát should mean “later”. The 
relevant Åp. sūtra is ügneyam krgņnagrivam purastāllalīte, prusnam afñivañcam, 
aindráp iu$nam ' upuristün grī (?d?’ grit) vadsu. Here the addition of the word 
grivisu seems uncalled. 
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word abhitah means “ before and after.” Sadyana explains it by 
purastat pascacca. So the positions denoted by the words parsva- 
yoh (* on both sides ”) in the conjectured sentence and abhitah in 
the subsequent sentence are quite opposite. The conjecture is, 
therefore, not appropriate. There is no abhitah in the SBr. passage. 
The original statement in the Brahmans can be considered as 
proper if we suppose ( we have to suppose something, because the 
animals tied to the back cannot stand on the back but must do 80 
somewhere else ) that the two animals to be tied to the horse's 
back are made to stand " before and after " the horse, Even the 
arthavada can be said to imply that. 


The most positive proof, however, isthe word atho in atho 
kavace evaite abhitah paryulate etc. This word does not exist in 
the SBr passage, Sayana explains atho by api ca. The translator 
has also rendered it by “ and”. If the conjecture is granted, the 
word atho would be superfluous. The Brabmana intends to give 
the twofold arthavada, one based on the adjective Siliprsthau and 
the other based on the positions of the animals to be tied to the 
horse's back and atho is meant to conjoin these two parts. A 
gimilar construction is found in the very next passage in the 
Brahmans : dhdtre prsodaram ° adhastal. Pratisthamevaitim kurule. 
Atho iyam vai dhata asyam ‘eva pratitisthati, There are, therefore, 
not adequate grounds to suppose a laeuna in TBr 3. 8. 28. 


The translator has suggested a few more improvements also. 
His conjectures of pranan diksüm for prūņām diksüm (TBr 3. 8. 0) 
and ya evam veda for sa evam veda ( TBr 3. 9.2L ) are sound. He 
suggests audanyavo bhrūnahatyīyai in place of audaunyavak Lhrūna- 
hatyáyai ( TBr 3. 9, 5 ) and. adityebhyo 'mum in place of àditye- 
bhyah. amum ( TBr 3.9. 2]|). This isnot necessary, because the style 
of the Brahmanas is to divide one sentence into two or more parts. 
Siyana explains such sentences by bringing together their compo- 
nent parts separated by the mark of danda, Even the poetic 
mantras in the Bralimanas are divided into separate padas and are 
recited as such. Tbe translator has made a bold suggestion in 
the text of TBr 3. 9. 2 which reads ya! projüpatir 'álabdho '$vo 
'"bhavat.  Tasmüd 'as$vo nàma. Yacchvayad 'arur 'ásit. Tasmàd 'arvü 
nama. The conjectured reading is yat prajdpati ... bhavat. Tasmüd 
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asv6 nama yacchvayat ( yad ’asvayal ). Yad ’arur ‘dsit ta&màád 'arva 
nümda. This is not acceptable in view of Sdyana’s commentary 
thereon: Praja@pitih svayam ‘eva kaddcid ‘asvajatir bhülva devair 
alabdhah sann 'a$vo vyápako ‘bhuvat. Yad yasmad ’evam tasmad 
‘asnute vyapneti ‘ti vyutpattya '$vanüma sampannam, | Prajàpoter akst 
kenüpi rogena $vayad "ucchünam yadà 'bhüt tadánim 'arur vyathühetur 
'dsit,  Yasmüd 'arus lasmüd "arve ll nama. It is thus clear that 
the name asva is derived from the root asin the word asva itself 
and has nothing to do with svayat which is really connected with 
aruh. Moreover the style of the Brahmanas is such that the words 
denoting cause and effect e. g. yat and (at, yasmit and tasmat never 
form part of one gentence. 


At the end of the Soma sacrifice of the third day of pressing, 
the purificatory bath takes place and on this occasion the 
Adhvaryu offers three oblations of clarified butter, the first to 
Mriyu, the second to Bhrünahatyd &nd the third to Jumbaka. The 
meaning of Jumbaka is not clear. TBr 3. 9. 5 says that Jumbaka 
is Varupa. Dr. S. S. Bhawe consideres Jumbaka as some evil 
spirit! à non-vedic element incorporated in the Yajurveda. 


The work has happily roused expectations in the mind of the 
reader about a complete translation of the Taittirlya Brahmana 
and it is hoped the author will fulfil his self-imposed task. Very 
recently he has brought out the translation of TBr III 0-2 
dealing with the spacial kinds of Agnicayana according to the 
Kathas, ( Proc. American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95 No, 6, 
December 95, pp. 628-75 ). It is really gratifying to note that 
in spite of the circumstances created by the last world war, the 
attention of western scholars towards the study of Indian religion 
and culture is not diverted and it is hoped it will be attracted 
more and more in the interest of the subject. 


C. G. Kashikar 


t Jumbaka in the Horse-sacrifice ritual of the Yajurieda, AT ATCO, 294]. 
This paper is not available, since the Proceedings of the Alth session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad ( Deccan) were not printed. A 
reference to it is found in the Vedtc Bibliography edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 


THE SPECIAL KINDS OF AGNICAYANA (or Special 
methods of building the fire-altar) according to the 
Kathas in the Taittirlya Brahmana ( TBr 3,]0-]2), Text 
and translation by Prof. Paul- Emile Dumont, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95 No, 6, 
December i95], pp. 028-79 


The plan adopted in presenting the text and tranelation of 
Kathaka Agnicayana is the same as that of the Horse-sacrifice. 
The text given herein is taken from the Anandàérama edition 
of TBr. In a few instances the author has corrected an evident 
misprint or has ventured a conjecture, He has, as done previously, 
given particular attention to accentuation and has suggested 
many an improvement. The Anandāśrama edition is not the only 
edition of TBr. The text with Sáyana's commentary was already 
published in three volumes in Bibliotheca Indica. The author 
seems to have meant this edition when he referred to “two 
editions" in & note on p. 672. Another good edition of the text 
with the commentary of Bhatta Bhiskara Misra( = Bh) has 
been edited by A. Mahadeva Sastri and L. Srini vasacharya and 
published in Mysore Government Oriental Library Series, Many 
of the mistakes in the Ánandà$rama edition pointed out by 
Prof. Dumont are not found in the Mysore edition which he does 
not seem to have used. In TBr 3.]0.l.4 Prof. Dumont ha 
suggested jávah for javah. Mysore edition gives javáíh which 
seems to be correct. As in the case of the EHorse-sscrifice, 
Prof, Dumont has given more importance to Apastamba than to 
Baudhayana, 


Prof, Dumont has made a commendable effort in explaining 
many obscure words and sentences in the text of Kathaks 
Cayans. Sometimes Siyana is too short in his explanations, 
Bhatta Bhaskara Miéra flourished earlier than Sayana. In spite 
of the later and comprehensive commentary of Sayana, Bhatta 
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Bhaskaora Misra’s commentary retains its value on account of its 
different line of interpretatior and also grammatical explana- 
tions. It would, therefore, be advantageous to refer to Bh for 
arriving at a better understanding of the text. 


In TBr 3.]0.8.3. Prof, Dumont conjectures aliasto ‘su in place 
of ahastostvi which does not seem essential iv the light of Bh’s 
commentary. Bh reads ahasío 'sivi and explains: astvā asana- 
kusalah purusah. Asyateh chándase vanipi taságamah, — This is quite 
suitable. Incidentally, while dealing with the mantras in TBr 
3.0.8 Dumont has suggested a conjecture in the text of Ap. Sr, 
I9.]3. 24 which reads prananihavan dtman pratisthüpayate. His 
conjecture is: prümün prananihavemü “'tman pratisthapayate. T 
think that the reading prananivahGn aiman pratisthdpayate as given 
in HiranyakeSi Sr. would be all right. The word nivaha means 
* multitude, quantity " which suits the formulas. Both Sàyana 
and Bh while referring to the rubrication of the formulas quote 
prünanivahün, |l, therefore, believe that. prünanihavün in Garbe’s 
text of Apastamba may be a misprint for prünantvahün, Dumont 
questions the statement in TBr 3.]0.9,6 that one should not 
converse about the Savitra fire with a man who knows it. There 
is really no objection to conversation as such, but, according to 
both the commentators, one should not converse jealously 
( matsaryéere ) In TBr 3.20,9.I4 Anandasrama edition reads 
yas tam na veda which is, curiously enough, also the reading 
adopted by Sdyana. Mysore edition and also Bh read yas 


tan na veda. 

In TBr all mantras and formulas are divided into certain 
parts and the tradition is everywhere the same. Dumont has 
tried at some places (see TBr. 3. . ,2. , 9) to rearrange these 
parts on a rational basis. It is reasonable to do so from the 
exegetical point of view, but after all the tradition bas got its 
own value. Dumont has rendered the word ultarasaltvānah (TBr. 
3.4i.2.4) by “having a higher existence”. Bh who gives a 
typical explanation of the entire passage, however, explains the 
word as uttarais samdnaprddhdnydh, just as he explains uttara- 
vartmanah, as utturais samanavartmanah, The entire explanation 
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given by Bh is ingenious. ' JU£ant ( TBr. 3. . 8. ), according to 
Dumont and others, is a proper noun. ‘It may be pointed out that 
Bh has already rendered it as such (usan nama vajasravaso 
‘palyam ). Dumont has written an interesting note on the word 
adau (TBr 3.I0.3.|) in which he suggests that “the primitive 
form of the nominative-accusative neuter was not adas but ado” 
and that the original u element in the word is contained in the 
word adau under its strengthened vrddhi-form. 


C. G. Kashikar 


! Qn the strength of accentuation he says that the first, second and third 
gods are principal and the rest are subordinate. ‘The first throe gods are 
requested to become fourth (gods) ete. and lean upon the fifth (gods) etc. 
The meaning of the uttaru gods will be clear from the following extract of the 
commentary :— 

Atha he uttare devah,..sarve uttaravartminah uttarats samanavart- 
manah, uttarasattvanah uttarats samanapradhanyas ca bhavatu, | Uttarottara- 
ganatr ekibhuta ttyarthah, Tatra 'yam ganünüm kramah :— 

eko devas tribhir eküdasabhir gunitas trayastrimáat devàh, evam tribhir 
gunitd ekonasaiam. Tad idam uktam “trir ekadasas tris trayastrimsa iti. 
Punar apyekonagatasaiukhya devas tribhir eküdasabhir gquiiü uttare ity 
ucyante. Te ca saptasagtyadhikasatadvayasahitani trini suhasrani (3267 ), 
Atha prathamasyà 'vàntaraganasyà 'dhipatayas tragastrimáal, utiarasya ca 
trayastrimsat, atha prathamasya pradhanaganasya trayah, utiarasya ca trayah, 
evam sarve samkhy@ya ekonucatvarimsadadhikasatatrayasahitini trini saha- 
aráni ( 939 ) devà bhavanti, 


CASTE IN INDIA, by J. H. Mutton. Oxford University Press : 
Second revised edition : 3953. pp. X+325 with two maps. 


The author of this book, Prof. IIutton, had been a member of 
of the I. C. S. and was mainly responsible for the census of India 
held in r93r. Besides a very useful report on that census, which 
was published in I933, Mr. Tutton has also published two very 
informative monographs on the Angami Nagas and the Sema Nagas. 
Since his rctirement from the I. C. S., in i936, Mr. Hutton had 
been working, till recently, as Professor of Social Anthropology in 
the University of Cambridge. It was, therefore, but to be expected 
that, with this background, Professor Hutton should have covered in 
the present book, which, incidentally, was first published in r946, 
the entire problem of the Indian caste system in an expert manner. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first part, entitled ‘ Back- 
ground’, deals with the caste system as it actually operates in various 
parts of India, and evinces the author's great factual knowledge. 
Ihe author has clearly brought out the contrast between the com- 
plexity of the actual situation. and the traditional formalist scheme 
set forth ina work like the Manusmrti. ‘The second part deals 
with the structure, strictures, sanctions, and functions of caste. 
Instead of trying to define caste, which is indeed a very difficult 
task, Professor Hutton enumcrates its main features, such as the 
following: Birth determines a man’s caste for life unless he be 
expelled for violation of its rules; transition from one caste to 
another is not possible; caste is an endogamous group so that its 
members cannot marry outside it; within some castes there are 
smaller exogamous groups, the members of which must marry 
ou:side these groups; there are similar restrictions on cating and 
drinking with a member of another caste; there are fixed occupa- 
tions for many castes; and there is some hierarchical gradation of 
castes, the best recognized position being that of the Brahmanas 
at the top. This description may be said to be normally applicable 
to India as a whole. In the course of his discussion on this topic, 
the author has made some suggestive observations on the intrigu- 
ing question of gotra and pravara. He has also rightly pointed out 
that the old term varna cannot possibly be interpreted to mean 
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‘caste’. Really speaking caste system is not varna-vyavasthd ; it is 
jatt-vyavastha. He has further stressed the point that there 
is often a wide gulf between the traditional theories and the 
actual practices relating to intercaste marriage. Professor Hutton’s 
vast experience as a census officer has stood him in good stead 
while dealing with the actual working of the caste-councils or the 
panchayats. In the section dealing with the functions of caste, 
the author has made quite a judicious evaluation of the caste 
system, drawing attention to its advantages and disadvantages. 
The caste system in India has often been made the main target 
of attack by social reformers. There can be no two opinions 
about the desirability and urgency of abolishing the caste system. 
But any effort in that direction must be based on a proper realisa- 
tion of the source of the vitality of that system, which has kept it 
alive - indeed, very much alive - inspite of several revolts against 
it through the ages. 


The third part of the book deals with the origins of caste. 
Here, Professor Hutton has subjected toa critical examination the 
various earlier theories relating to the origin and the growth of the 
caste system— theories, for instance, like those which have been 
put forth by Senart, Oldenberg, Nesficld, Risley, Linton, Roy, 
Datta, Ghurye, and Chanda. He has rightly pointed our that so 
highly complex a social phenomenon as caste must necessarily have 
had a multiple origin. Itis certainly not possible to accept the 
exclusively racial or occupational origin of caste. According to 
Hutton, the motif of taboo on food and drink was perhaps the 
keystone of the whole caste system. It isa fact that the significant 
róle played in the genesis of caste by the complex of beliefs in mana, 
taboo, and magic, which surrounds the primitive philosophy of 
soul-stuff or life-matter, has not been adequately appreciated. In 
this connection a reference may be made to the very illuminating 
theory advanced by Hocart ( Cast:: A comparative study by A. M. 
Hocart. Methuen and C^., London, r950. ) that caste system has 
had a magic-ritual origin. Besides belief in mana, taboo etc., Hutton 
enumarates several other factors which have contributed to the 
emergence and development of caste system, such as geographical 
isolation of the India» peninsula, clash of races and fusion of 
cultures, deliberate economic and administrative policies, trade 
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guilds and trade secrets, magic associated with crafts and functions, 
etc. Institutiors analogous to caste do exist in other countries. But, 
as the author rightly concludes, the caste system in India must be 
regarded as unique in the world ; for, it is indeed difficult to imagine 
that all the factors mentioned above could have together operated in 
any other region. 


Prof. Hutton’s book has two interesting appendices = one on 
the position of the exterior castes and the other on Hinduism in its 
relation to primitive religions in India. By way of criticism, 
it is possible to point to the lack of proportion and absence of 
clarity in some portions of Professor Hutton’s book. These were 
perhaps inevitable where so much material had to be compressed 
within a single volume. Those, who, like the present reviewer, 
have had an opportunity of comparing the two editions of the 
book, will be glad to see that Professor Hutton has duly corrected, 
in the second edition, some errors which had crept in the first 
edition. It is further heartening to see that the author has 
scrupulously avoided enunciating any new-fangled theories in 
connection with caste. llis entire approach to the subject has 
been quite objective and realistic. 


R. N. D. 





ABIIIJNANA-SAKUNTALA OF KALIDASA, edited by R. D, 
Karmarkar : pub. Aryabhushana Press, Poona १9५2; ७]. 
Ixvil+ 404. 


Professor Karmarkar has already earned a well-deserved reputa- 
tion asa producer of standard editions of Sanskrit classical works. 
Ina sense, he and his alter ego, the late Professor A. B Gajendra- 
gadkar, may be said to have started quite a new vogue in this field. 
The fact that several later editors of classical ‘Sanskrit texts have 
imitated the pattern of editing evolved by these two scholars consti- 
tutes in itself an eloquent tribute to their ingenuity and to the 
correct realization on their part of the real needs of Sanskrit 
students at the Universities. Like his other editions, Professor 
Karmarkar’s present edition of the Sakuntala is characterized by the 


usual features, such as, a carefully edited text, a complete English 
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translation printed below the text, critical and explanatory notes, an 
introduction dealing with all the important points connected with 
the play, and other general inforniation required for the proper 
appreciation of it. But, in certain respects, it clearly shows a 
laudable advance over them. For one thing, his introduction to the 
Sakuntala is much more detailed and exhaustive. He has approached 
the play— and, indeed, very rightly — mainly as a piece of dramatic 
art. And, by means of a critical analysis of it, act by act, he has 
laid bare its many dramatic excellences. Professor Karmarkar 
knows that the function of a true critic, like that of any other artist, 
is only to suggest. His remarks on some of the main episodes in 
the play are quite noteworthy from this point of view. His forth- 
right criticism of Keith’s and Tagore’s criticism of Kalidasa, though 
not vindicable in its entirety, does present a point of view which 
deserves to be examined in detail. 


But what is perhaps particularly significant in this edition is that 
Professor Karmarkar has tried to evaluate Kalidasa’s dramatic art, as 
a whole, by undertaking, wherever posible, a comparative study of 
all the three plays of the poet. He further has some interesting 
suggestions to make, among other things, about the structure of the 
play ( as, for instance, when he poses the question: Was the 
Sakuntala originally intended to be a five-act play ? ) as also about the 
interpretation of certain stanzas (as, for instance, when he proposes to 
read sd manyapratipaitiptirvakam instead of the usual samanyapratipatti- 
parvakam in iv. I7). Now that his critical editions of all the three 
plays of Kālidāsa have been published, would it be too much to 
expect from the Professor an independent monograph on ‘‘ Kalidasa, 
the Dramatist" ? In the present edition he may be said to have 
compared Kalidasa with Kalidasa; in that monograph he might 
make a study of Kalidasa with reference to other classical dramatists 
in India and elsewhere. 


R. N. D. 


MAHABHARATA, by C. Rajagopalachari, pp. xvi+ 420, I952 

GANDHI'S VIEW OF LIFE, by Chandrashankar Shukla, pp. 
xxii + 245, I9§SI: both books published in Bhavan’s 
Book University, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


Since its foundation some years ago the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
of Bombay has been rendering, through its various constituent 
institutions, invaluable service to the cause of Indian art, learning, 
and culture, in general, and of Sanskritic studies and Indological 
research, in particular. The Bhavan’s ambitious scheme of the 
' History and Culture of the Indian People ", which is expected to 
comprise ten volumes—two volumes out of which have been 
published during the course of thc last two years—has worthily 
commended itself to the critical attention of scholars in India and 
outside. Another scheme recently undertaken by the Bhavan is 
perhaps more ambitious, though iess scholarly. In March i95r, 
the President of the Bhavan, Shri K. M. Munshi, organised what 
he has very aptly called the Book University of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. In the words of Shri Munshi, who, with Shri N. 
Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Judge of the Supreme Court of India, is 
also the General Editor of the Book University, the object of this 
scheme which, incidentally, would involve the publication of 900 
volumes, is to produce books in a uniform get-up and at cheap 
price covering the best literature in the world, and, in particular, 
the literature which stands for India and the fundamentals for 
which Indian culture stands. Asa first step, it has been decided to 
publish in English roo books selected by the General Editors. 
Each book will be approximately of 200 to 250 pages, and will be 
priced uniformly at Rs. I-:2-0 per copy. It is further proposed 
to publish these and many other books also in eight Indian 
languages, namely, Hindi, Bengal, Gujarathi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. This is indeed a very laudable 
venture — a venture, which is inspired by the Vedic motto: “ Let 
noble thoughts come to us from every side". It would cnatle 
an ordinary reader in any of these languages to get acquainted 
not only with the world currents, but- what is perhaps more 
important at the present juncture - also with the main trends in 
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the literatures of other sister languages in India. This latter would 
help him to realise that, though differing in languages, all Indian 
literatures are characterised by a fundamental unity so far as their 
inspiration, concept, and ideal are concerned. 

It was indeed a happy thought of the General Editors that they 
should have inaugurated this their momentous enterprise with 
a volume relating to the great national epic of -India, the 
Mahabharata. No other work than the Mahabharata has proved of so 
much consequence in formulating the life and thought of the Indian 
people through the ages. Asa matter of fact, the Mahabharata can 
be regarded, with the fullest justification, as a living force in Indian 
life even today. It is very well said that, in this work, breathe the unit- 
ed soul of India and the individual souls of her people. It is, however, 
necessary to add that the appeal of the Mahabharata is not merely 
Indian — it is also essentially human. For, there is hardly any human 
thought or feeling which is not expressed in it; and there is hardly 
any situation in human life which is not anticipated in it.It is, how- 
ever, found—rather regretfully that the younger gencration in India 
is tending to become unmindful of this rich cultural heritage. They 
do, no doubt, get to know the stories of the Mahabharata—but in a 
very vague manner and often in a distorted form ( mostly through 
the medium of the cinema ). They are, therefore, unable to under- 
stand and appreciate the true spirit of the epic. With a view to 
remedying this unfortunate situation, Shri Rajagopalachari was 
persuaded to take up the task of giving the Tamil people the whole 
of the Mahabharata in the form of stories. The same arc now 
reproduced here in an English translatione Rajaji has covered the 
whole epic in I07 stories, which are presented in simple but grace- 
ful English prose. While each story is treated as if it were an 
independent unit, the author has suceeeded in investing his narrative, 
as a whole, with a kind of continuity and connectedness. Far more 
appealing than the style and the technique of the book, however, is 
the author's devout earnestness which permeates it. One may expect 
to find hardly anything original or scholarly in a book of this kind. 
For, there already exist a number of translations of the Mahabharata 
in English and Indian languages. Besides, Rajaji has not dealt 
with any problems—literary or historical —connected with the epic. 
But his book will have served its purpose if it creates anew, jin 
younger men and women, the faith that, if properly understood, 
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the Mahabharata still has a lesson to teach and a message to give not 
only to India but to the whole world now embroiled in stress 
and strife. 


In Gandhi’s View of Life, Shri Chandrashankar Shukla has tried 
to collect together Gandhi's views on a variety of subjects—reli- 
gious, social, economic, and aesthetical—and present them in the 
form of a regular system of thought and practice. The difficulties 
of the task are quite patent and Shri Shukla seems to be conscious 
of them. Gandhi’s personality and thought were not static; they 
had been undergoing a continual process of evolution. As is well 
known, he regarded his whole life as comprising a series of experi- 
ments. If this fact was once properly realised, the apparent incon- 
sistencies, paradoxes, and contradictions in Gandhiji’s life would 
easily explain themselves. It would then be seen that there have 
been some basic principles and ideals which have governed 
Gandhiji's way of life and thought. The only thing is that he has 
reacted to those principles and ideals differently under different sets 
of circumstances. It is these principles and ideals which Shri Shukla 
has tried to set forth in this handy volume. The author has had 
the advantage of enjoying a certain proximity to Gandhiji over a 
number of years. He has already edited a few volumes containing 
the conversations of Gandhiji, the incidents of Gandhiji’s life, 
the reminiscences of Gandhiji, and the famous interviews with 
Gandhiji, He thus possessed the necessary initial equipment for 
the task which he was called upon to undertake, Added toit was 
his wide and judicious reading relating to the various subjects trea- 
ted by him. Both these become evident almost on every page of 
this book. It is certainly a good thing that, as far as possible, Shri 
Shukla has given Gandhiji's views in Gandhiji's own words. One, 
however, wonders whether it would not have been possible to 
achieve a greater unity and continuity in this otherwise admirable 
book by slightly rearranging the material presented in it. One also 
wonders whether it would not have been more desirable if the 
number of quotations from books other than Gandhiji’s were 
smaller. 

R. N. D. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA 
by Dr. G. V. Devasthali, M.A., Ph.D., B.T., Poona Oriental 
Book House, Foona, r95r. Cr. 8° pp. ii, I84. Rs, 3-I2-0. 


The late Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar had planned a series of 
monographs in aid of the study of Sanskrit dramas and his 
Veuisamhbàra ; A Study was the first and alas! owing to his 
untimcly death, the last volume of the series. It is gratifying 
to note that Dr, Devasthali has taken up the idea. His Introduction 
to the study of Visakhadatia and his Mudraraksasa, published three 
years ago and the book under review arc well suited for a detailed 
and critical study of the respective dramas. The present volume 
gives exhaustive information about the drama in 7 chapters viz. 
( I) Sudraka, the author of the drama and his date ( c. rst - 4th 
centuries A. D. ), (2 ) the plot, ( 3 ) a critical appreciation, ( 4 ) a 
study of the characters, ( § ) sources of the drama, ( 6 ) an estimate 
of Südraka as a dramatist and (7 ) the social conditions as depicted 
inthe drama. These chapters are followed by Notes, most of which 
should have preferably been given as foot-notes and an Index of 
important words ( one wonders as to why the names of most of the 
individuals are italicised ! ) and topics. Though the book is primarily 
intended as ‘‘a sort of practical guidance” to the University students 
the general readers also will find it useful and interesting as they 
can get herein a digest of the views of many scholars on the drama 
neatly and conveniently presented along with much that is writer’s 
own, based on his long experience as a University teacher. 

N. A. Gore 


“THE DIVINE SONGS OF ZARATHUSHTRA” by Dr. 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, Bombay ; (99 


I 


This is a sumptuous volume covering about i200 pages, deal- 
ing with the Gáthàs of Zarathushtra, the Prophet of ancient Iran, 
containing the Text in Roman characters with literal translation 
and free rendering — both in English — and full critica] and 
grammatical notes, metrical Index and Glossary: a general 
Index and an exhaustive and very useful bibliography complete the 
picture. 


Unlike other studies of the Gáthàs, the author claims his 
present study as a philological study and he richly deserves the 
title to the same. The present work is, so to say, the crown to all 
his previous efforts in the field of Iranian studies. In philology 
the author has shown his erudition in the revised and enlarged 
edition of his “ Elements of Science of Language”, a lucidly 
written work, highly appreciated in the world of scholars. 


The present generation of Indian scholars, — whether Hindu, 
Muslim, Parsi or any other— has large'y drunk at the feet of 
European Scholars who were enthusisatic students of Oriental 
Religions and Literature during the last century and a half. 
After completing his studies in India — which included the study 
of Sanskrit at the instance of his father in order to enable him 
to drink deep at the fountain-head of wisdom of ancient India — 
गीता, उपनिषद,, dHq,—the author had the good forture to be able to 
study under Western scholars, especially in Germany, such as 
Geldner and Bartholomae, the 0०, सव्यसाचिनम, equally versed in 
the Veda and the Avesta, and the other, the author of the famous 
dictionary, '" Altiranisches Wórterbuch ", Iu the author's own 
words, he was " converted from Sanskrit to Avesta '". He did not 
lose thereby; on the contrary he illuminated many a dark corner 
in the interpretation of Avestan texts by the gleam of light 
emanating from his Sanskrit—especially Vedic studies. It is 
singularly unfortunate that the author is not conversant with 
the Pahlavi tradition and that he has not travelled in Persis — 
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the ancestral home of the Parsis—in order to gee things with hia 
own eyes, visit ancient ruins, meet Iranian Zoroastrians and even 
Iranian Muslims. 


So much for the author. Now about the general or funda- 
mental principles which the author has kept in view. The ap- 
proaches to the subject, of Western Scholars and of our author are 
materially different. The Western Scholars have a mere linguistic, 
philological, historical and antiquarian’s interest and they even 
go to the length of saying that “ all this is very childish, ” as 
Prof. Browne remarked. On the contrary, our author, as he says 
( p. 92 ), professes bimself “to be a Mazda-worshipping follower 
of Zarathustra.’ The qualities of being learned and at the same 
time of being “deeply religious,’ though not in the traditional serse, 
are rarely to be found in one and the same person His approach 
to the problem can be summed up in the one fine quotaion : 


7 Read the things of the flesh 
with the eyes of the spirit, 
Not the things of the spirit 
with the eyes of flesh. " 
very much like Aurobindo Ghose's, who recommended the study of 
the Vedas as inspired utterances of hcly sages, and 'eternal 
foundations of spiritual Life.’ The principles guiding the author 
can be briefly stated thus :— 
(l) Gath&s should be judged by themselves and in the light 
of their own contents, 


(2) Thehelp of the Vedic literature, being nearest to the 
Gáthàs in language and spirit, should be constantly sought. 


(3) Great attention should be directed to the metre of the 
Gathas — hitherto grossly neglected —, the guiding principle 
being : " Unit of verse is unit of sense. ”’ 

(4) The thought ofthe Gáthás being really profound, free 


rendering and not mere verbal presentation is necessary to bring 
to light the full significance of what the Prophet said. 


(9) Although one has to live his malerial life and is required 
to dea} with pasture and agriculture, cattle and horses, man’s 
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aspirations are really after the achievement of the Highest Goal 
of Life ( tare ), Tt or Cow of the 0६0६3 must be taken to mean 
Creation in general and Humanity in particular. 


(6) One must disabuse one’s mind of the preconceived notion 
that ancient religions " are gropings of ignorant humanity after 
Truth." On tbe contrary, ancient times bristle with sagas, 
irrespective of clime and time, who were endowed with Wisdom 
and Love — qualities of head and heart — who in the fulness of 
their wiedom and in the overflow of their love for humanity 
grasped at,‘ the meaning of Existence ' more correctly, more 
firmly and more intimately than the protagonists of the much- 
vaunted advances of modern science audtechnology. Zarathustra 
was among such for all humanity and for all time. 


None need quarrel over the soundness of those general 
principles, although one may like to differ in some detail, here 
and there. First of all, if is of prime importance to state that 
there is need for further rescarch in the direction of restoration 
of the origina! text of the Gathis. The world is gradually 
coming to realise what deep debt of gratitude the world and 
humanity at large owes to those among the Hindus who fault- 
lessly committed to memory the hymns of Vedas as they were 
first uttered and handed them down from generation to genera- 
tion to the present day! In fact, àz, the oldest book of 
humanity and tbe language in which it is written have become 
the master-key to unlock the treasures in other tongues: the 
foundation for building the structures of comparative philology, 
comparative mythology, comparative religion and what not!! 
Now that India has come into her own, no effort should be 
spared to promote the studies of ancient religions and cultures 
and languages at our Universities and learned societies. 


For the proper understanding of the Gathis and the Avestan 
literature not only the Vedic and later Sanskrit are necessary, but 
also Greek and Hittite and Tocharian. They are bound to throw 
light on many a dark corner in one another, as they are essentially 
and fundamentally derived from the same coinmon stock, call it 
Indo-European or Indo-Hittite. Among the three ancient Aryan 
nations— Greece, Iran and India — Iran ho!ds the middle position 
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and has influenced, and has been more influenced by, the other 
two of the trio. As the proverb says: “The Iranians were noted 
for three things: (i) They were good horsemen, ( ii ) they were good 
archers or marksmen and (iii) they scrupulously adhered to Truth.” 
Horse-riding and archery are gradually vanishing from the scene, 
but Truth alone is bound to remain, the अश of SUIS and is ulti- 
mately destined to triumph (“सत्यमेव जयत’), This is the heritage 
० झरथुउत्र ; 800 practised in our daily lives the message is bound 
to deliver mankind out of the clutches of Death and Destruction 
and is greater than all the Gathds and the Vedas put together as 
sqra gays in the Rgrama (3. 64. 7 ):— 

चत्वार एकतो बेदाः 

सांगोपांगाः सविस्तरः । 

स्वधीता मनुजव्याघ्र 

सत्यमेक [कलेकतः । ” 

JI 

Now by way of expressing critical appreciation or giving 
points of difference of opinion or offéring new constructive sugges: 
tions, I shall choose at random a few instances :— 

(l) Yas. 34. 3 ( p. 399) 

* mizdem, Mazda, 

yehyà Tà Dathrom " 

This “ Dathrgm '' occurs, I think, only once in the Gathas. It 
obviously, comes from the root di-to give or create. If you 
connect mIzdem Dathrem and interpret it as ‘giver or gift of reward’ 
it, só to say, tries to give, though popular, explanatory etymology 
of mazdag which has not yet been satisfactorily explained; cf. 

maze '* aaea’ ae. 5. 4. 2-3 ( mazda Ahura ). 

(2) Yas. 28.0 ( p. 22) 

Note on the word ' voistà' can be further strengthened by tha 
following cemparison of Vedic, Avestic and Greek forms:— 

Skt Av. Gk. 
Véda Vaeda Olda 


(this is an example of perfect with present sense, surprisingly in 
al! the three languages. ) 
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(3) Yas. 30.l (p. L69) 


Av. Urvaté (law or ordinance) has been compared philo- 
logically with Skt. vrata, and Gk. rhéton. The Skt. word is 
commonly sought “to be derived from \/ vr to choose or to will. ” 
Buta glance at any Indo-Germ. dictionary will give yon “er 
" to speak " as the root. The meaning of the cognate Gk, word 
rhgtra is: “an unwritten (i.e. spoken) law,” which throws a 
flood of ligbt on the meaning of the Skt. vrata. 


(4) Yas 33. 4(p. $7) 


"gazài apa’ (I pray away, i.e. with the force of prayers 
I drive away ) Parallel quotation, giving the root Haqs, is given 
fiom the 39 ; but we find in the difgrgts the words ' अप वजामासे 
( we drive off by means of sacrifice ). 

(5) Yas, 33. 4(p,3I7) 

‘Thwat’ is 5/l of & pronominal adjective ' Thwa" ( meaning, 
‘ one belonging to thee’). This is a common occurrence in the 
Av. But so far as one can know, there is only one instance in 
the ऋ° (2.20.2): 


तब न इन्द्र त्वाभिरूती 
त्वायतो आभिष्टिपासि जनान्‌ । ” 
(४९76 ऊत्ती (3/!) though singular in form is really plural as it 
is qualified by ‘ar: (Inst. plu of @ f.); here @ means ‘thy’ or 
‘ thine ’ ). 
(6) Yas. 45. 3 ( 9 542 ) 


In the note on ‘avoi’ the author says “ also जख्षनोभवन्त 
shimmering ( RV. viii. 43. 8) ” Whitney (SG 09]) says: 


4 


“ saqaTaaea flimmering ’’ so he is misled by Whitney as the 
ए070 8 अख्षणा मवन्त :-- 
* जिहूबामभिरह aang 
अर्चिषा जजणामवन । ` 
i अगम्निवेनेदु aA N” 
(7) Yas. 33. 5( p. 320 ) 


HAR in o 
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Av. darago— jyaitim lit. ‘long life, I suggest that ‘ daregé ’ 
is the same word, etymologically as ‘long’. Cf Boisacg : 
(Greek etymological dictionary p. ]94) “ dolichos (long) = 
( thesis inexplicable) सं. दीघ: zd dar®°ga old Persian 08789 सं, 
00m. द्राघीयान्‌ longer ZINAT, IERT. zd drajah— length v. slav. 
dlugu lit. ilgas ( dropping of dis inexplicable ) long. i e. base: 
delàgh be long. Nasalized form: i.e. *dlonghos lat, /ongus — 
got. laggs v.h.a. lang (long); we find the same root in lat. indulgeo" 
I fail to understand why Boisacq rejects in f. n. 2 ) on p. 94 old 
Persian dranga as belonging to this group; the nasal can be easily 
explained as we have it in Latin and some other languages; we 
€ दिरंगाई in Marathi from this Old Persian dranga or Hindi Rt. 


(8) Letus consider Av. ugrabazdus ( strong-armed ), an 
epithet of mithra in yt. I0. 75 ( Cf 8. उघब्राहुः said of Ze ( ar. 8. 6. 0) 
and ai giga: said of मरुत' ( क. 8. 20, ]2 ) and Old Persian 
dahdus ( Province )( Cf ai. a country ) 


The u~stems showing these two forms Of the nom. masc, with 


final l ) us or 2 ) aus are found in Hittite :— 


({) asus( good) ( Cf Indo-Germanic languages ai, tg: gk: 
hédus goth. sunus ) 


(2) harnaus ( birth chair ) 


( Cf Indo-germanic language: Zd. or Av, ugra-bàzaus and O P 
0) ४8 ) 


This close resemblance of Indo-Hittite languages is, indeed, 
remarkable ( see p. 68 of “ A comparative grammar of the Hittite 
language” by Sturtevant, ) 


(9) Yasnal.4andi3, 9 ( glossary, P. 969 ) 


“ Kū ”“ Abbreviated form of Kuthrā ”, Of Hittite kwis ( who, 
which kwapi ( where, when ) 


[| Cf lat. alicubi - aliquis t ubi 


( some ) -- ( where ) 


Old archaic form is cubi | 
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Indo-European Stein is Ku 


( Skt. and Av. Ku 8k, कुतः, कुह, कुत्र ) ( P. 20, Sturtevant ) 
(I0) Av, xrüra ( blood-thirsty ) 

Yasna 48. li ( glossary, P. 970 ) 

" The Indo-Hittite ü 

becomes Hittite u : 

e, g. H. kurur ( hostile ) 

= सं. Ht: ( wounded, raw, cruel ) 

= Av. Xrüra( bloody, cruel ) 

Cognate forms are : 

K werzi ( cuts off ) 
'Kukursanz ( mutilated ) 

( This is redup. form in H; but a parallel word करूळती (ऋ. 4. 


30. 24) “ बाम देव: करूळती ” is found only once inso This is said 
०† पूषन्‌; 0 “ तस्मात पूवा प्रपिष्टमागो ऽदन्तको हि ” (ते, सं, १, 6. 8. 5 ); 


450 निरुक्त ( 6.30-37 ) “ करूळती । ऊन्तदती । तत्कः करूळती ' भगः । 
पुरस्तात्तस्य। न्वादेश LFR | पूृषा इत्यपरस ! सा5दन्तक : | अदन्तकः पूषा इति च्च 
ब्राह्णण ( शत० ब्रा० .7.4.7 ) ” 

करूळती--करूडती--करूदती 
where FW means ‘ wounded’ or ‘ mutilated ’ 

Kursas (hide) ( cf. &, ata: hide ) 

( सं. क्रबिष raw flesh and also maq in salad are cognate words; 
this wq has given place to aq in game, just as fates has 
given place to (@aiz in ao 0. 6, 23, by the dropping of € ). 

(ll) Yas. 30. 8 ( glossary, p. 973) 

" jamaiti " ( goes, is in motion ) 


Av. Indo~Hittite e remains except before r and consonants : 


H. wemiyezi (comes upon, finds) Lat, venio ( come ) invenio 
(find) Goth. qiman (come) Av, jamaiti (goes); Gk, baino 
thus seems to differ from Lat. venio in ablaut as OE Cuman 
from Goth, qiman. 
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(2) Now a word, though not in the Gathas cathrus adv. 
(four times) [ see Bartho. p. 579 |. - 


(l) “ cathrus bamay xsapo” (four times in the same night). 
(2) “cathrus frasnadayen V. 7. 75. 


“The pre-IE change of wr to ru before a consonant must be 
pushed back into the pre-IH period on account of Hittite Kutrus 
(witness): Lat. quadrupes, quadruplus Gk. truphaleia ( helmet } 
and Av. cathrus (four times ) ". 


This Gk. tru < * ptru * qutru gives clue to the Vedic word 
gia ; of. Boisacq, ( p. 988 ) " of. hom. tetra, i. e. * qu ( ,, ) (e)tru Zd. 
cathru Lat. quadru and Gall. petru in petru = decametos 
( fourteenth ) ”', 

V, P. Limaye 


ब्रव्या कवयितइयी 


( निबन्धकः- श्रीरिवप्रसाद-भट्टाचायः ) 


~ N 


। अखिल भारतीय-प्राच्याविया- सम्मेछने मूम्बाइपुयधिवेदाने वाचितो निबन्धः ) 
धरां तरिदिवसोद्रां सुवनवन्दयधात्रीकृतां 
गवी विस्घबान्धवीं निखिछलोकयात्राहिताम्‌ । 
नदीं प्राथितवेरादीं सरसाचित्तसंनोदिनी 


Lam eA 


भजामि गहनाञ्जनां सपादे पापतापादिनीस्‌ ॥ 


नेतद्विदितचरं विदुषां यदुत सखुदाचारचारुप्रपञ्चेऽपि प्रज्ञापतिकृतिमति- 
शयाने कविकमण्यकालहायताऽप्रकारबाध्यता बा समवधातुं शक्यते मनीषिमि- 
रभीष्सितसंहितमतिभिः। यदाहुर्विपाश्चित्‌प्रवीणा वचःसन्दर्भशुद्धिमादधाना देइा- 
कालोपाधिमपोह्य वतेमानां प्रज्ञाप्रकृतिं विश्ठेषयन्तः = 


उदन्वच्छन्ना भूः स च पतिरपां योजनशतं 
सदा पान्थः पुषा गगनपरिमाणं कळयांते | 
इति प्रायो भावाः स्फुरदवाधेमुङ्रासुकुलिताः 
सतां प्रज्ञोन्मेषः पुनरयमसीमा विजयते ॥ 
इति ' दृष्टपूवा आपि ह्यर्थाः काव्ये रसपरिग्रहात्‌ । से नवा इवाभान्ति मधु- 
मास इव डुमाः ॥ ? इति च साटोप प्रकटयन्तः सूक्तेयुक्तिचणाः कवयोऽभियु- 
क्ततमा विदग्धसत्तमाश्च । निसगेशक्तेरियत्तया परिच्छेत्तमशाक्यत्वाद्नादिनिध- 
नायाः परमगहनाया अघटनघटनपटीयस्या मायाया इव भाषाविरोषकायाया 
भारत्याः स्वाभाव्याद्विपक्तिमज्ञानगतेर्मानुषमतेश्च तत्त्वात्‌ को नाम विभृङ्यवादी 


काव्यानां प्राचानतेदानान्तनताभ्यां प॒थकुसस्थां प्रथायत बद्धसरम्भः स्यात्‌ ? 
यदिह केश्चिन्मतिमेदतमः । संमोहितेः संस्कारपाटवं संकेतकेतवमिवाभि पक्ष- 
पातप्रवणेरलभ्यापाहाश्चितोऽत्यन्तं प्रतिमामूलमच्छिन्दतोऽनभ्यासव्यासङ्गस्य- 
परिपन्थित्वं कक्षीकुरवद्रिरात्मध्रसादो ऽनुभूयते न तत्‌ सर्वथा सवत्र वस्तुतन्त्रानव- . 
तॉत्यवधारणायाः कालोऽयमागतः, अन्यथा स्वशक्तिपथामपह्ववान : स्वभाव म- 
पञ्चबाणा वयं फकिल्वाषिणो5यथा5६त्महनश्व भवेमोते महतीयमनथेपरम्परा । 
आस्तां तावदियुतिमतां मष्टिमियानां केषामपि प्रसद्धग ये खलु द्वित्राः पञ्चषा 
बेति सहदयचूडामणीनां व्याद्वातिः । 


a aD yi N i a E O 
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अलमतिप्रसड्डरेन । “ श्रुतेन यत्नेन च बागुपासिता भुवं करोत्येव कमप्यन- 
ase । इृदानीनतनानां सुरभारतीसेलापरायणानां सद्भावगीरवोद्ावने 
तात्पर्ये वरीवाति । नब्यमापे काव्यं भव्यं स्यादिति न: साध्यं नेकान्तदःसाधामाते 
प्रकटयितु नव्या, कवायेतूद्यी तत्कृतिप्रकृतिसंकीतनमखखन यथायथोदाहरणोप- 
न्यासेन च कावेदानां गोचरत्वामापायते । एऐकतरश्वास्या इतः सार्धशत- 
प्रायवर्ष लब्धजन्मा बद्धीयराजकीयसंस्कतपाठशालायामप्रातिदन्द्दी साहित्या- 
ध्यापको राहमण्डलद्विजमकटमाणिः परःशतप्राच्यप्रतीच्यान्तेवासिनामसम 
आचार: स्वनामघन्यरतकवाभीशोपाधक: प्रमचन्द्रो यम॒ह्दिश्यार्यसाहित्य- 
शिक्षकस्य कस्यापि तच्छिष्यस्य तदीयलछोकान्तरप्रयाणकाले शोक प्रशस्ति: -- 
प्राप्ताःधुना रासेकते त्वमनाश्रयत्व वियालय त्वमोसे र माषतकरत्नः । 
याते गरी दिवमपेतरुचिश्रिरायालडद्भर रे बत पुरा कमलडुःरोषि ॥ 
हाति-अधीयानस्तकविद्यां विद्यामन्दिरमध्यगः | 
अलङ्काराध्यापनायां राज्ञा यो विनियोजितः ॥ 
देहमेतं परित्यज्य प्रस्थान विहितोयमम्‌ । 
पनयद्चुरोधेन कवित्वं स्थातामेच्छाति ॥ 
हात यदीयात्मपरिचयो भूताथव्याहृतिर्नयविनययोः परा काष्ठोति च नातिग- 
रिष्ठ मुच्छास जल्पितम्‌ । अपरश्चाधनातनानामायदाख्रे विहितपरिचयानां विदा- 
षतो वङ्कप्रान्तायानामतिस्निग्धतया विदितो गुणगणिरगण्येरनवरोऽ्ध झातप्रजजन्ध- 
निबन्धको वादेष्वाप्रजयो नानाद्शंनपरमाचायों विश्वाविश्रतकीतिंः प्रतिमामृ्तिः 
सबेतन्त्रस्वतन्ड्रो अह्मसत्रोपरि दाक्तिभाष्यस्य रचयिता भागीररथीतीरस्थाग्रहार- 
मतहिकाभट्टपछ्ठी वास्तव्यः पञ्चागनतकरत्नभट्टाचायों यं खल्तरघिकारिणः साक्षा- 
द्वाक्पतिमक्षपादमथवेत्याचक्षते। परमेतस्योभयस्यापि सत्कविजन्यं यशस्तथा 
नाशाः सर्वा विषयीकरोति विमलीकराति च यथा पाण्डित्यबहमानः | 
" 


तीथमतयोरेतयोरात्मनि सुरभारत्या निजरयीवनाहितशक्तिधारायां चाकपटः _ 
equi सत्कृत्यसाधने बद्धपरिकरता स्वकोयमातृभाषायासनुरागतस्तत्सेवास- 
म्पात्तः सामाजिकानामृपरि स्वतःस्फूतेप्रभावप्रकटने निःसपत्नता चेवमाद्यो धर्मा 
ठक्षणत्त्रमीयुव्यतीयुश्च विश्वेश्वरचरणशरणमन कालकुतामवाधोविडम्बनाम्‌ । 
तकंवागीदाचरणास्तावत्तम्काळसुळ भोदारतासारा आप स्वकृत्यमाहालूयभावन- 
याऽऽप्राणपातमुहूतमार्यशा्रव्यवकायिनः प्रत्नादरीसेविनश्च नूत्नतरशुचिवेदाभ- 
घापरिपाटीमनुरुन्धाना अप्यन्तिभ श्रेष्ठगुरुसङ्कसङ्गतयत्नाः संततरुक्षपकृतिश्रितायां 
राढायां वाढे गाढग्रन्थयोऽपि सकुमारग्रन्थग्रन्थनेन सरसचित्तवृच््या भक्तोचित- 
प्रपच्या च मधरमहिमानो गृणग्रामोद्धासियशादारीरा अभूवन्‌ । तकरत्नपादा 


नव्या कबयितृद्दयी E 


वेशक्लेशमाहारयमवगणय्यावेदशहायस्यात्मनों गर्ण ख्यापयन्तों जगन्मातुः शक्तेंस्ता* 
दात्म्यप्रचारणपरा: शाख्राचाररताः कटोरकृच्छब्रतजीविनो जनिमतामाग्रेमा३ 
स्वातिशायिचोंदनामुररी कृत्य कृतकुत्या; परमशिवार्पितिचित्तवित्ताः शिव शक्ति- 
समायोगेनानन्य तन्त्रा वचासि यश्ासि सत्य प्रोहसद्धमसच्वे चरमां पारमीं 
विश्राणयाच्वक्र: । एकस्य सोजन्यजन्या प्रतिपत्तिरपरस्योर्जस्वितोत्था उत्थानश- 
क्तिस्तदात्वे वद्षीयसमाजेतिवृत्त गोरवोज्ज्वळतयाज्यासयात यस्योद्ग्रतरः Tate 
बहायेः प्राज्यसाभ्राज्यव्यापी सकतोत्करस्तयाः साहित्यसेवायामेकान्तिकयत्न- 
समृञ्चितायाम॒त्कषस्य परम्पारं चरितात्तरितदाषमोषमयमयत्नत पव समवाप । 
अत्र ताव्देकेक झा ऽनयोः कवायित्रोराचित्यविचारचचायां स॒धीवृन्दसमभ्य- 

चिंतपाद्पद्मस्य प्रमसुधानिधः प्रेम चङ्ड्स्य कतिकलायां जमगणमनोऽघिनायकानां 
कालपटेऽतिप्रकटघटनावलीतलिकायमानानां तदार्नान्तनेतिह्यबाह्यावयवभूतानां 
कषामऐ वाणीचित्रान्ययत्नत पत चेतःप्रोन्मीलकतया विमझापदवीमधिरोहन्ति। 
राहृदयधुरीणस्य तस्यानन्यस॒लभः संस्तवस्तत्तदादितसाहित्यसोहितीं सुभाषितगुम्फे 
जाग्रतीं विद्ग्धसंहतिमुखबद्धामकरोाद्त्यत्र चूर्णकेषु पर्णतास्फर्तिरेवकं निदानम्‌। 
नथा च तरुणिमनि संस्कतमहाविद्यालये प्रवेशाक़ते वितीर्णकरालम्बानामायती 
च तत्रत्यायां प्रतिष्ठायां सहायकानामुह्देरो तव्कतकाविते - 

कोम्पानेरखिलक्षमातलभूतः सम्मानितो aaa: 
श्री युक्तो जगतीतले विजयतामइलसनः साहवः । 

यस्यानन्तगुणावलीविछासेतं प्रेक्षावतां प्रीतिदं 

मन्ये सन्थरतां ब्रजान्त भणितुं वाचोऽपि वाचस्पतेः ॥ 

गोळश्रीदीधिकाय। बहुविटापतट कोलिकातानगर्यो 

निःसङ्का वतत संस्कृतपठनग्रृहारूयः FIG: EMG: | 

हन्तुं तं भाताचत्तं विधृतखररारो सकले -व्याधराजः 

साश्र जते सभा भो उइलसन-महाभाग मां रक्ष रक्ष ॥ 
प्रेमचन्द्रभाणितिलालित्यव्याभिचारपरस्यथापि तथ्वप्रकटनपटोयल्य द्वि्तायप्ठोको- 
स्रत उइलसनमहोद्यानां रसभाववेभवकामलोऽथंगारवपेशलः परमकाण्डोच्छ- 
लितकृपाकलनकळषः श्छाको विद्वदामिनन्दनेन लब्धसत्ताकोऽने कको विदेरिदानी- 
मापे स्मयेते-- 

निष्पिष्टाऽपि परे पढ़ाहातेशतेः दाश्वङ्क्हु प्राणिनां 

सन्तप्ताऽपि करेः सहस्राकेरणेनाञ्मस्फालिङ्का पमेः । 

छागाद्येश्च विचविताऽपि सततं मृष्टाऽपि कहलक - 

ठ्वा न श्रियत कृशाऽपि नितरां vagar gaS N 
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सततमभ्य॒त्थानङालिायाः सुरभारत्या राजप्रुषसानुकम्पदृष्टिमपक्षमाणाया द्‌शा- 
विपबोस आऽएनिकतंरेस्तुलनी यः। एतस्यैव संस्कृतमहाविद्याल यस्येक दा भाग्यवि - 
धातृणामेकत्र स्मरणं सबिशेषश्छेषपुरःसरं कस्य न चेतश्चमत्करोति | 
इयुतद्ले कमले जड़ताऽऽकले ब्रजाति ANIS च मधुब्रते । 
वििवशाद्धुना मघुनाऽऽटृतः रसमयः समयः समुपागतः । 


प्रेमचन्द्राशिष्यस्यार्यसाहित्याध्यापतकतया स्वदेरोऽपि विश्रतस्य काउएळूमहो- 
द्यस्य शुरुशुरुकुळप्रञ्स्तिपरा कवित्वप्रसरमयी पाश्चात्याऽऽश्वासवाणी पोर- 
स्त्थानां घ्राचीनानुविधायिनां मनसि जागति-- 

विद्याछयो निर्जरयोवनः क्क काब्यं च नित्यामृतभोगवर्षि । 

काह च जीणो बळबोधिहीनो निःसारतां देहभृतां धिगेव ॥ 
एतमेव बछबोधिसिद्धं झाद्धमायंसाहित्यश्रद्धाप्ररोहं ततोऽवसरञ्महणकाले स्भरन्‌ 
कविः स्वयमेवाधोदार्शात श्छोकं निबबन्थ- 

आशाः सवास्तिमिरवाठेता अस्तलीनाऽशुमाली- 

त्यृत्कण्ठाऽधामुकलितऱृशोऽप्याकलाया नालेन्याः। 

अन्तः पुष्पं प्रतिनायिर भूत्‌ स्वरणवणा भरेणु- 

श्चिन्तारूढ! विराह्वेह्ृदये प्रोषितस्येव मूर्तिः ॥ 
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TAT Baa गतवाति तास्सिस्तदेकाचित्तस्तच्छिष्याणामन्यतमः सुकविस्ता- 
राकमारकविरत्नमहोद्यस्तन्नसागकशाक्तेमनस्मरन शुशो च--- 

या प्रेमचन्दे जगदेकचन्दे$प्यस्तं गते भारतभाग्यदोषात । 

समाश्रिता हा प्रियपृत्रशोकात्कवित्वदेवीद ममषुभावम्‌ ॥ 
कवेरस्याशुकबित्वख्यापिन्यः काते न कविता वद्भुप्रान्ते पण्डितमुखेषु समचरान्त । 
कंतयित॒रतस्य हस्तालम्बमनुप्राणाना्चाधातु बद्धपरिकराणां संवादप्रभाकरसंपाद्‌- 
यितृस्वनामप्रकटराक्तीश्चर चन्द्रुप्तादिवङ्गीयसाहित्यसेवाब्रतानां सांवादिकरोमु- 
षीममिनन्द्यितुं रचिताभ्यः कविताभ्यः सुधोवृद्धनान्दताभ्यः संवाद्‌पत्रेतिवृत्त- 
संकलन नापश्रम इवावभाति। 

सतां सनस्तामरसप्रभाकरः Wa सर्वेषु समप्रभाकरः । 

उदोति भास्वत्सकछाप्रमाकरः सद्थसंवाद्नवप्रभाकरः ॥ 

नक्तं चन्द्रकरेण मिन्नमकुलष्विन्दीवरेषु क्कचिद्‌ 

भ्रामं श्राममतन्द्रमीषद्मृतं पीत्वा तृषाकातराः। 

अयोयद्विमलपरमाकरकरप्राद्विन्नपद्योद्रे 

स्ब्य्छन्दंं दिवसे पिबन्तु चतराः स्वान्ताद्विरिफा रसम्‌ ॥ 
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भ्रातर्बोधसरोज किँ चिरयसे मौनस्य नाय क्षणो 
दोषध्वान्त दिगन्तर व्रज न तेऽवस्थानमत्रोचितस्‌ । 
भों भोः सत्पुरुषाः करुष्वमधुना सत्कृत्यमत्याद्राद्‌ 
` गोरीशङ्करपूर्वपवतमुखादुञ्ञृम्भते भास्करः ॥ 
धनिनां स्थानास्थानकृतमचितानुचितवित्तवितरणसुपजीव्य सद्य एव राचितावधो- 
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निहितो शछोकां तस्याशुकवेः कमापे सहासोत्प्रा्ं महिमविकारां waqa:— 
सरसि सरोरुहमेक मिलिताश्च सहस्रशो मधुपाः । 


आस्तामिह मधुपानं स्थितिरेव सुदलंभा जाता ॥ 

सुलालितमपि काव्यं याचकेरधांच्यमानं 

धनवितरण भीत्या. नाडियन्ते धनाढयाः । 

कलमपिं मराकानां मञ्जुएुञ्जन्मुखानां 

रुतामिह सहते को दंहानाञ्चङ्किचेताः ॥। 
साहिव्यछराजंयगोपालतकालड्कारस्य स्वस्येव परःहातकृतवियतिदार्थिनामाचा- 
थस्य स्वरूपप्रकटनपरं तत्पदं संस्कृताविद्याऽऽयतने प्रथितचरितानामीश्वरचन्द्‌- 
विद्यासागरपादानां तद्न्तवासिनामपरमवर किमाप स्मारयञ्चमत्कारं जनयति । 


गो वर्धेनोद्धरणविश्व जनीनक मेविस्मा पितेर्वि ब धवन्दिभिरु चतम्‌ । 
मायागुणेरनभिभूतमनन्तहाक्तिं गोपालमेकमनधघं शरणं NATA: N 
शाख्रव्यवस्तायिषु बाद्धुषु कृतास्पदा सथिरं प्रचरन्ती समस्यापूर्तिव्यसानिता 
प्रसादसोभाग्यपरभागवित्ता युक्तिसुक्तिपवित्रा समस्याकल्पलतोद्घावयितुस्तस्या- 
धस्तादुद्ृतेषु प्राचीनसरणिमनुसरर्सु पद्येषु दरीदृश्यते । यथा चतुर्थपादतद्वय- 
बपतिंसदाहरणीक्ृत्य कृतेषु शलोकष्वेषु 


नयनं गुरुधेयविषुवं तव कृष्णाजुनसच्छावै प्रिये । 
कसशान्तनवानुतापनं किल कणाकमणेऽपि चेष्टते ॥ 
a aa wait निवसनाबेमुक्तिं न सहते 

धुनीते मधानं स्फुटवचनदान्योत्तरयाते । 
परीरभ्थारम्भे त्वसहनतरायाः परसहो 
नकारो$लळडूनरो जयाते मुखचन्दे मृगहराः ॥ 

कृत्ये साधु समापितेषपि न मनः प्राप्ोत्यसन्दिग्धतां 
छब्धेऽप्य॒भतलोकसंमतपदे HIH MAA I 
स्वच्छन्दाचरणं प्रियेर्विहरणणं सर्वे च दूरं गते 

सस्यं क्ठमिदं प्रकाममिह यद्वाज्ञः पराधीमता ॥ 
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क्षणं ळोलाऽऽलापं परिहर हरे त्वं कमलया 
त्वरावानागत्य प्रकटय मदन्तः प्रणयिताम्‌ i 
न कार्या ते हेला शारणद्‌ न वेला स्माताविधा 
कतान्तो ददान्तः क्षणमापि विलम्बं न सहते ॥ 
हसितविकासेतार्यं दातुमथान्‌ प्रवृत्ते 
त्वाये सति धनमत्तान्‌ याचका न प्रयान्ति । 
सति सरसि समीपे स्वादुपानीयपण 
किसु भवाति जनानां सागराम्भःपिपासा ॥ 
प्रासाङ्गक प्रास्ताविक च श्छोकानेबन्धनं तस्य कलाकाोइालं ख्यापयति । 
यथा नेषधच रित्रपूर्वांधटी का कलना रम्भे द्वितीयः शलोकः-- 
न्यासु भावबहुळासु सदार्थेकासु 
टीकासु चेदिह भवेद्विफलप्रयत्नः । 
साद्विस्तथापे मृदुबोधविज्ो धनाथ 
जातोद्यमोऽहामिह संप्रात नावब्जुध्ये ॥ 
ह्थकाव्यराघवपाण्डवीयटीकापद्घात सालंकारवस्तध्वानिः शटा कः । 
अथान्‌ ग्रहीतांमेह काव्यपरे प्रविझ्य 
युष्माकमास्ति यदि चेतसि सत्यामिच्छा । 
काठिन्यदुधरकपाटविपाठिकां मे 
टीकां तदा प्रथममेव करे कुरुध्वम्‌ ॥ 
' जीर्णोद्धारे सदाषेऽपि नोद्धर्ताऽहेति वाच्यता’मिति कष्वा तत्कृत्तमनःप्रया- 
सवतस्तत्स्वरूपेणेव छब्धप्रतिष्टस्य तच्वेनेवामिख्यावतां प्रयासमभिनन्द्य विन- 
यो जिंतसाम्यंप्रकटनकल्पे काव्याददाटीकोपसंहारे च तर्दाये पद्य न केषां 
समनसाममनोगो चरे 
उहण्डैलंण्डप््वापातिविजितमिदं भारतं वर्षमस्मिन्‌ 
कल्क्याता राजधानी धनिगुणिवणिजां बासभूर्मूविभृषा । 
अस्यामस्यातिकाख्या समिातिरमितथीवेंभवेः कालजायंत्‌ 
प्राच्याश्च यप्र मेयो दूध्रतिपरमतिभिः सज्जनैः साञज्जिताऽभूत ॥ 
आदेश पव तस्याः कशमतिवर्‍चसोऽपि मेऽजनयत्‌ । 
व्यार्यानेऽस्मिन्‌ शक्तिं गरयाति हि लघ परिग्रहो महताम्‌ ॥ 
अक्वण्डकाव्यरचने तस्य पारिपाठ्यविषये किमपि योबन चेष्टितमसमापायां 
धुरुषोत्तमराजावल्यां प्रकटमप्यप्रकटप्रायमास्ति । हेतुश्चासमासिपक्ष नोहितुम- 
शक्यः। आद्यस्तत्र जीर्णोद्धाररतस्य स्वशाख्राघ्यापनब्रतस्य स्वातन्ः्यमपकष- 
तोऽनुक्ठाननित्यस्वस्व पयामकमतायाः क्रप्तोपचारकलिते काछाभाषः । कालोऽपि 
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तदा नानुकलः सर्मबन्धसन्धानेः 'समय एव कराति बलाबलमिति कृत्वा तच्चष्टा- 
विरातिनातितरां क्षतयेऽभवम्‌ । पएतत्समकक्षायामन्तभावितस्याप्यसमकक्षस्य 
क्षितीशवेशावलीनामकस्यास्व्यानकाव्यस्य सरणिरपि न महाकाब्यप्रकातिमनु- 

न्द्थाना5ऽसादिति विदितप्रायमव विपश्चितास्‌ । परन्ताचितप्रसा इगुणभायि ष्ठता 
वर्णना चातुरी प्राचीनङार्लाशालीनता चात्रापे वरीवर्ति i 


आत्कण्ठादिव साम्राज्यलक्ष्मीस्त्यक्त्वाऽन्य भपतीन्‌ । 
बद्धानरागा गणिन भेजे य पुरुषोत्तमम्‌ ॥ 
यवनान्‌ झाकसज्ञातान्‌ विनाश्य ख्राध यो बळी । 
साहाय्यमकरांत्‌ प्रवे कल्किनोऽवतरिष्यतः । 
यस्योह्दामगुणग्रामो लोकातीता कियास्तथा । 
अद्याएि व्रद्धसंलापे य।म्ति दृष्टान्तभ्रतताम्‌॥ 
पयाप्रकविक्भत्वादेकान्तध्यानतत्परः । 
मन्यं यञ्चारेते व्यासो नेहितासंष्ववर्णयत्‌ ॥ 
यस्मिन्‌ शासाति निवरा निभया निरुपद्रवाः । 
अन्व भूवन्‌ प्रजाः सवा रामराज्योत्थितं मुखम्‌ ॥ 
अत्यर्थमथान्‌ ददतो यशां यस्यार्थिनां गणान्‌ । 
आह्वातामेव भूचक्रे भ्रमात स्भ निरन्तरम्‌ N 
कायानुद्विग्रचित्तस्य यस्य काव्यानझीळनैः । 
काला याता महाकाळसेवया च समद्धया ॥ 
विदग्धजनमण्डल्या माण्डतं पण्डितंवतम्‌ | 
धर्माधिकरणं यस्य सुधमाधर्ममावहत्‌ ॥ 
सोएखिलान्‌ एथिवीपालान्‌ वरोकत्य निजाजसा । 
एकातपत्रं बुभुजे राज्यमायगणाग्रणीः ॥ 

इत्यादिका सम्राजो दिक्रमादित्यस्य वणना ” । 
अयमेव जनेनिंगयते नयशाली किल शालिवाहनः । 
यमनन्तगुणं शुणाप्रेया नपलक्ष्मीः स्वयमेत्य सङ्गता ॥ 
अजननावघि साधजन्मनश्चारितं यस्य यशस्विनः श्रुतम्‌ । 
विदधाति न कस्य मानसं कुतुकालीतरल WAT |i 

इत्यादि शालिवाहनसंबन्धि संरसानुविधानयुणगानप्रकरणं कस्य न प्रमोदावहम 
प्रशास्तिकाव्यनिमाणे स्तोत्रादिप्राचीनानचरितचयायामापि तस्यालोक- 


सामान्यं प्रावीण्यमासाीत्‌ । आन्दूछराजप्ररास्त्यार्ये काव्यें ( याद्षये तत्समका- 
छभाविना पञ्चाननतर्करत्नपादानां जनकेन सुकविना नम्दलालविद्यारत्नेनाप्यकं 
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काव्यं समाहितमासीविति तदाभिजनेषु श्रयते ) कवेरस्य कृतः छतः प्राप्तक- 
वित्वजीविनोऽप्यनघस्य इाब्दाळङ्कारसघटनेनं गोडीयरीतिचणत्वं न कस्याप्यति- 
रोहितम्‌ । यथा 


आसीदूर्जितवीयजीय दाहितव्यूह प्रगी तस्तव 
प्रीत्युत्कषकरम्बितान्तर चरत्कारुण्यशान्ताशयः । 
कायस्थान्वयसुग्धदुग्धजलघिप्रोड्धत शीतद्युतिः 

शुद्धात्मा झ्ावि रामलोचन इति प्रख्यातनामा नपः॥ 
यस्याभवह्विभवतुन्देलमान्द्लति 

ख्यातं परं प्रकतिराजितराजधानी । 

या शझुद्धसोधशिखरप्रकरेनराणां 

गोडेऽपि रेवरिखारिश्रममातनोति ॥ 

कालीघटान्तराले कलिकछषकुलान्मूल नोत्कीतेनावाः 
कालीदेव्याः प्रस्तात्पुरमथनपदप्रापिसोपामभूता । 

येन क्ष्मापेण कीत्या हाशिकरसितया साधेमुद््घमाना 
प्रोत्तद्कस्तम्भभाला व्यराचे सुविमला नास्यशाला विशाला ॥ 
व्योस्ति ज्योव्ख्रायमाना, पयसि जछनिषेः फनलेखायमाना 
VE गङ्गायमाना सुहिनारिखारेणो दिक्षु सोधायमाना । 
क्षोण्यां वन्यायमाना शरास म॒गहरां कन्ददाम'वमाना 
सर्वत्र द्योतमाना विलसति नृपतेः कीर्तिरद्यापि यस्य ॥ 


इत्यादिपद्येषु । स्तात्ररचनाचयायां वयन्तस्याकुत्रिमां भक्तिधारामनुपमङ्ाब्द्‌च- 
यचयनघनलाठित्यभङ्कीमभियुक्तय॒क्तिसूक्तिसरणिं विवेचयन्तस्तत्र त्रिवेशीसग- 
मसमाधिमधिगच्छन्तो घन्यम्मन्या मोदामहे । तत्र दिग्दर्दाने कल्पे तद्रचिताः 
ध्छली का :--- 

निरुध्येवाध्वानंे यमसदनयान तनश्षतां 

निषेद्ध कारुण्यादाधेवसाति यो दाक्षिणविशस i 

स मे कामप्राहाकलचपलभोंगभ्रार्मयुत 

जगन्नाथो नाथो भवतु भवपाथोनिाथेजले ॥ 

किमापः किं तापत्रयदामनासेद्धोषधमिद्‌ 

किमाधारो मक्तेः किस परमधाम्नः परिणातिः । 

विकत्पान यातेव त्वाये जनाने लोका विदधते 

समस्ता! सत्यास्ते सव महिमसींसा न सुगमा ॥ 
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न गङ्केति प्रोक्त न च जनानि पातं तव AT 
न वा तत्र खातं सकृुदापे मया पर्वेजनषे । 
न चेदित्थं तथ्यं कथमवानेदावे निपातितो 
श्रमाम्याशास्वाशारातजानितद्‌ःखान्यनभवन्‌॥ 
सुरधुनि थनदारापत्य भृत्यादिसम्पत्‌ 
शितिपरिवृढता वा त्वत्पदान्नार्थनाया । 
भगवाते साते काले तीरनीरान्तराले 
वपुरपगममेके याचत प्रमचन्द्रः ॥ 
त्यास्तां प्रेमचन्द्रकाव्यचचा । 
पञ्चाननतकरत्नपादानां काव्यनिबर्धेषु तन्कृतमूर्जस्विताख्यापनं मुख्यतो 
लक्षणी यामितातः प्रकतितो भिद्यते। कलङ्को चने । 
वाशिठायेर्ि ज ब्॒घतरेः शोभितो भद्टपछ्ली- 
नामग्रामः सुरसरिदाभेष्यन्द्नप्रत्यगन्तः। 
आसन्नायां यम्ादिशि मतो या नवद्वीपधास्नो । 
विद्याऽ ऽचारस्फुरितगरिमा विश्रुतो गोडभूमो ॥ 
क विवं श की तंने - 
अछालभट्टमिहिरगोविन्दानन्दनामक्राः । 
त्रिदेवा इब सम्भूताः मता गणपतेस्त्रयः ॥ 
गोविन्दानन्द्धीरोऽसावष्टाविशातिकोमादे । 
प्रायश्चित्तविवेकादि य्न्थटीकाश्च निमसे ॥। 
तत्‌प्वपरुषमानन्त्चन्त्रमुद्िश्य नूर्नवृत्तोपन्य।से । 
स सिद्धस्ताकिकभ्रेष्ः कवीन्द्रः कुलकतनश्‌ ॥ 


NR SN 


स रामलीलोंद्यनास काव्यं चकार मातामहकीतिदरयें । 


प्रख्यापयन्स्तं कृतमित्यएर्वे लोकेषणावजनशायसाक्षि ॥ 
स्वपित्रोः परिचयप्रसङ्गे 

वन्यः श्रीनन्क्छालः दामनिरतमनाः स्तोत्रनिर्माण कारतः । 

पातिमरणकथोपलम्भवतज्रञ्वलनसखं जननी तनुं जुहाव । 

बहिरनलशारीरयोगसाध्यं सहमरणं प्रतिषेधतः प्रलम्भ्य ॥ 
आत्मपरिचये 

महाकृलळभत्रोऽप्यहं तदुचितेशुणेरुज्झितो 

महापरुषनन्द्नोऽप्यधमभावमासेदिवान्‌ । 
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वाशिष्ठीसनारोत चामरमंगले विश्रुतमातामहान्वयगौरवम्‌ चनेन कलशुद्धिरा- 
त्मशुद्धिर्विनयमसृणोऽमिजातोचितगर्वगरिमः ततश्च स्तकीयमनन्यत्वं ख्यापितं 
भवति । द्वेतोक्तेरत्नमालायामद्वेतवाद्खण्डने गोतमावताराणां angrat 
भट्पलठीकीतिवछीफुछ कुसृमसुषमामासामृत्तर जीवने काशानेवासिनां राखाळ- 
दासन्यायरत्नपादानां चेष्टितं विशेषयद्धिरितेः स्वकोयारायोढृ घाषणेऽप्यंतदेव 
तात्‌पयम्‌ । 

न चेतदावितथमवान्तरमवास्तवं वा यतः श्रतिस्म़तिपुराणास्यानव्यारूयान- 
निप॒णाः स सिद्थान्तिपंचानन इत्यापामरेरखिछेरविषयिभियातिभिश्च प्राच्यझासख्े 
लब्धव्यृत्पत्तिभिः पाश्चात्यवियाजलधोतबुद्धिभिरसमतया सममेव व्यपदिइ्यते 
स्म । तारुण्यपरिपाक द्राथतात्‌ पार्थाश्वमेषमहकाव्यात्‌ 

विवतमानां परिवतमानां प्रवतमानां विनिवतमानाम्‌ । 
सदेव साम्यन च वतंमानां देवात्मशक्तिं सततं भजामि ॥ १-१ 
असाध्यपक्षाऽपि तव प्रातिज्ञा न हीयते न्यायरतस्य चित्रम्‌ । 
अहं पुनन्यायपथादपतः सासद्धपक्षोऽपि बताद्य हीय ॥ १-१० 
न चित्रसेतत्साते कृष्णपक्ष गाढे तमो यत्‌ प्रकटीबभूव । 
चित्रं तु तत्रार्जुनकृष्णपक्षावनन्य भावेन समं समेतो ॥ १-२१ 
ततः पदार्थोरिव AAT TH A AAs: षोडशामिः समाचितः । 
प्रमाणमुख्येरपरान्‌ पराभवन्‌ बभी मखो गोतमसृत्रतां दधत्‌ ॥ १७-४ 
प्रजायते सच्वणणात्प्रमोदः स्थाने तु तस्येत्च तवाद्य शोक: । 
तद्व सत्यं फिल शाब्दिकानां यः स्थानिवद्भाव इति प्रवाद! ॥ १-४१ 
समस्तधातुप्रकतिकियारतः कृतोपसमांगमसन्धिताद्धितः । 
बभो झुणप्रत्ययविश्रुतोऽगदालयोत्करः पाणिनिवद्ग यदन्तरे ॥ ६-१७ 
दाक्षेणां हिजगणा महीभजा कामनाऽधिकमवापिता वम्‌ । 
आद्रादकथयन्नहो वसुश्राद्धमताद्‌ति संमित मिथः ॥ ३-१६९ 
` सच्वसंश्ृतमनन्तमाततं रत्नपण घु द काश्रितास्थिति । 
दानसागरचतुष्टयं बभो तत्र सागरचतृष्टयोपमम्‌ । ३-५ 
मूलं कृष्णो याजको यस्य कृष्णः पत्नी कुष्णा यज्ञवाजी च कष्णः । 
कष्णारक्षः स ज्वळत्कुष्णवत्मा गारो राजा कुष्णसारो बभूव॥ १५-१२ 
इत्यादिपयेभ्यः शात्रपारपाकस्य राख्रान्तररहस्योक्तेश्व काव्यापादानतयाऽपरूपं 
स!मञ्जस्यसाधन यदभिलक्ष्य ' सवेविद्यकायतनं काव्य 'मिति प्रक्षावतामभि- 
धानमन्वथमनुमीयते । परिणते बयसि रचिते कछड्कमोचननास्ति नाटके यन्नाम- 
प्रतिरूपकेण तनुजं स्वीय सुमूषः स्मरन्‌...वसतयेऽलं कः — u 
पु. ३ 
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यस्याः स्वरस्वद्नलोभाविसृष्टराष्पग्रासाः समेत्य पारितः किख 
PENAT: | 
निष्पन्दकणेभवदाननमात्रंवद्धनेत्राः स्वनामसदहद्याचरणा भवन्ति ॥ 

( १-६) 
श्रीदा मोहामशापे सफलयितुमना राधिकाऽत्रावतीर्णा ( ए. ४ ) 
वसन्तलक्ष्मीरिति ब॒द्ध्यमाना पिकावली गायति हषपणो | 
वंशाख्यया यद्यापि माधवोऽह ममेव सा श्रीः न तु साऽस्मि तस्याः ॥ 
असीयतामियं वंशी .... .... ( प्र. ३२ ) ( १-९ ) 
उद्गच्छत्‌करतालकङ्कणरणत्काराश्चहास्यस्वरम्‌ 
दष्टा ताम्रमुखी सखीभिरमितो हषत्रपाऽलङ्कता । 
आवर्तोद्गतवातवेगविगलचीनांशुकप्रच्छदा 
दोलान्दोलनसश्रमेण चकिता वक्ष ममालिङ्कति ॥ 

इत्यादिपद्येषु पुराणप्रमाणतया कथावस्तुनोः काव्यमहि्ना यणी भूतत्वम्‌ । 
विश्वासस्थलमुभयं स्वहृत्‌ मुहृ्चात विश्रुत लोके । 
समुाचितकृत्यानियोगे सृहृद्‌ंव परं विदिष्यतेऽन्यस्मात्‌ ॥ ( १-२३ ) 
को किरकाकालेमिलिेतादालेकुल चलिताद्वोमि राधायाः । 
अच्िरोदयसदयाडेरारुणरागादिवाकस्य ॥ ( १-२१ ) 
इत्यादो लो कोक्तिछेको क्त्योमोनानमानयोः समं सामञ्जस्धम्‌ । 
नालीको नलिनानाथो यदन्धो नेनमीक्षत । 
विमढानामबोधेन त्वं न पारिळुप्यते ॥ ( १-८ ) 
वामार्धं परिशुद्धहमरुचिरं दक्षार्धमम्भाधर- 
इयाम नाम मिलढ्प: कमगतेरेकेकामत्यद्धतम्‌ । 
राधाकृष्णमयं क्षणेन विषयो दृष्टेररृश्यं पुन- 
वेवोरते स्मयते प्रनृत्याते एथग्भावेन च क्रीडाति ॥ ( ८-११ ) 
इत्यादी नित्यस्यापि वस्तुस्वाभाव्यसम्भाव्यस्य बहुधा क्षणभङ्कूरत्वादिदाशनिक- 
ष्टिसृष्टिः परे चतःप्रमोदकरमिति काव्यकोशले परा काछा। 
अतीत्य च वस्तुस्वाभाव्यं स्वदशप्रीतिस्तत्‌काव्ये तदनुसृत लोकवृत्ते देश- 
हितार्थे कारावासलांछनायामपि स्वधमो चारपरम्परामावेलङ्क्च नन्द्यन्त। दृष्टा- 
न्तासिद्धेत्यादर्शतया समुद्टङ्कता । ` गतिर्भर्ता प्रभुः साक्षी निवासः दारणं सुहृत्‌ ' 
इति श्रीमद्भगवङ्गीतामीतोद्वीतभगवङ्वचने परप्रमोदभ्रम्ना जन्म भूमेजगद्भिकन्नत्वेना- 
gagi ` यञ्चापि सवभूतानां RA तदहमजुनेति › भङ्गन्यन्तरेण सद भृतप्रकृते- 
भगवद्विभूतितया स्थापनं 'व शा्रमाहात्म्यप्रकटनपटुभिस्तेः क विवयेः सूक्ष्मेक्षि- 


Wl Ru qa च्व सुस्पठमवधारितम्‌ । तस्याश्च स्वातन्न्र्यरक्षणादिछक्षण 
4l [ Annals B.O R.L? 
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मदुलसाधनमप्यपायतयोपेयतया च परममसुपासनमिति मद्ुलपद्योत्यम्‌ | YS- 
तस्तु तदेवामरमद्भठदृश्यकाव्यस्य लक्ष्यभूतम्‌ । देशसेवामखे मुख्यपुरोधसामू- 
षिकल्पानां वाकम चन्द चट्टापोध्या यमहाइायानामानन्द्कन्द्‌ CAMA WANA 
नोमोहिन्यास्तस्याः साधनाधन्यायाः स्वरूपनिरूपणेऽनशासितणां कवीन्द्राणां 
रवीन्द्रनाथठक्रनाम्नां सारोदोरोभषणायमानानां श्रीमतामरविभ्दघोषतया कुत- 
लाकसग्रहाणां प्रातःस्सरणायनाम्नां कमयाोमेनां महात्मनां गान्धिमहाोद्यानां 
सगोत्रो महाभ्रतसमाधना विहितो$स कविकुले नूननाध्वप्रवतकश्च । 
बेदमूल कुले ज़ातो धमार्थ जीचनं त्यजेत्‌ । 


५ nm, 


स्वजातंयाग्यवेषा दप घमेस्त कथसमृत्सजेत ॥ 
( अमरमङ्गलम्‌ १-१९ ) 





इत्याभिमभ्यमानः- 
जननी निगडेर्बद्धा e gs: 
चिर तिष्ठति साकन्दा ! ( अमरमङ्कलम्‌ १-१४३ ) इति तस्यान्यचि- 
न्ताव्यासङ्कमोह निदेशान्‌ - 
यच्ञामा भासमुक्त्वोति परस्थानं नराधमः । 
स्वस्थानममरेलं qup का कथा । ( सवमङ्गलोद्यस्‌ ९-१५ ) 
हाते श्छेषकाव्ये भङ्कया स्वस्थानस्य परमभव्यतां सर्वाशानिलयतया च सेव्य- 
सीमान्तमूति व्यञ्ञयन्‌-- 
अघवाननघो यथा तथा वा प्रवरोऽयं त्वद्पेक्षया तु नित्यस्‌ । 
ननु भिक्षुक देवलस्त्वमेनं क्षिपासि क्षोणिपतिं यथाकमन्धः ॥ 
( अमरमङ्कलम्‌ ३-१ ) इति मानासिंहसेनापातिमतिक्षिपतः 
पुरोधसः- 
अरे गभदास । 
नाहं दासानुदासो जवननरपतेनापि तच्‌ झ्याछदासो 
नेवाहं सारमेयः परनिलयरतो नास्मि कुक्षत्रियो बा । 
स्वाथानां वृत्तिमक्रन्पजानितसुखामेकाले ङ्कप्रसादा- 
दंषो5ह भ्ामिदेवः स॒क्ृतिकृतिगणेः पुज्यमानाङिघरास्मि ॥ 
( अमरमङ्गलम्‌ ३-१ ) 
इति साटोपवच्चः स्फुर्जितेन गजेन्‌ 
सन्तु स्वधमानिरता मनुजाः समस्ताः 
प्रीतिं सजातिषु भजन्त विहाय मायाः । 
संपूजयन्तु जननीमिव जन्मभामिम्‌- 
( अमरमङ्क्लम्‌ ८-भरतवाक्यम्‌ ) हाते 
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श्रीतस्मार्तचिरन्तनाध्वानिरता भूयासराशु दिजा 

मा भूबन्नपरेनररुपाचितट्रन्द्वा: प्रभत्वादाया । 

स्वाराज्यं श्रुतिधर्मकर्मकृतिमिः प्राज्य लभन्तां प्रजाः 

दात्रूद्गावितजातिवेररहितं भूयादिदं भारतम्‌ ॥ 

( कलडङ्कमोचनम्‌ ७ भरतवाक्यम्‌ ) 

gla चाइासन्‌ देदासवकमू्धन्यो देशोद्धारत्रतधरो धन्यः समवभाति। 

अयं देशोद्धारश्वावऱ्यंभाविभाव इते यदपि प्रातिभावद्धिस्तेभाचित- 
पूर्वस्तथापि न तेरळसेर्निरारीबा स्थितम्‌ । 

जाने वांछितमेतद्दघंदसिद्धि प्रमादहताचित्तेः । 

अलसेश्व निःसहारोस्तदापे निराशो$स्मि नेवात्र ॥ 
इत्याशाजीविनस्तस्य प्रसङ्केऽन्यास्मिन्नादायस्फूर्तिः । प्रासङ्गिके प्रास्ताविक च 
चूणेकानिबन्धबन्धनेऽनवद्यगद्यञुद्धस्य तस्य महती प्रातिपत्तिरासीत्‌ । स्वरचिते 
सपरदातीभाष्ये गीताभाष्ये द्वेताक्तिरव्नमालायां शक्तिभाष्ये श्ीराजप्रदास्त्यां 
परःझातेषु सभाभाषणेष॒ विळ्पप्रायेषु तस्य कविवाङ्गनामितिमितानि सुभा- 
षितान्यासन्‌ सन्ति च । Tat पञ्चषान्यत्रोदाहियम्ते । 

राधावलभपादपछवयगं संसारतापापह 

बन्दे भक्तमनोलताऽन्तामिलितं मोदेकपष्पाश्नयम्‌ । 

नीरन्प्रं ब्रजसुन्द्रपरिकर भृङ्गरिवा सवितं 

यज्ञीलाम्युजवाम मामकशिरःज्लिग्घातपत्रायते ॥ 

बन्घः *लथस्तनमनारचनास दृष्ठिः 

क्षीणा स्मातिश्व गालिता छुलिता तर भाषा । 

कम्पः करे ह्वादे च कवलमम्बिकायाः 

कारुण्यमस्ति रारण मम दुःस्थितस्य ॥ 

दर्गाध्वना विचरतो जरतो ममालं 

मन्तूयतः घातिपद्‌ं जगदम्बिकायाम्‌ । 

तस्या निसमकरुणा यादें नावलम्बः 

किं त्राणकारणमडों मम हीनशक्तेः ॥ 

धावान्ति धमशकटान चछ।न्त याना- 

न्याकाशवस्मनि तरन्त्युदधींश्च पोताः । 

श्रीशक्तिभाष्यमहमारचयामे चेवं 

यम्त्राणि नाम वयमत्र परोऽस्ति यन्त्री ॥ 

दोषो न मे न च गुणोऽस्ति तद्ष्य॑माण= 
सक्कूल्पबुद्धिवचनासुब्रलभवृत्ते: 
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तत्काविदान्‌ सावेनयं विानिवेद्याम 

क्षम्ोऽस्मि लङ्कितएरातनमभाष्यवादः ॥ 

आविशभेय स्वयं स्वप्न या मां शाख्रार्थमन्वशात्‌ । 

सा काली प्रीयतामतन्मुकालापनलीलया ॥ 

सन्ट्व्धरचनायामव तस्य कविप्रतिभायाः पारेप्ातिः समजाने । नेतसथा 

रफुटं प्रकटं यथा प्रथमयोवन एव राचिते राघवपाण्डवीयसमश्रोणिके सर्व- 
मङ्कलोदयनाम्नि श्लिष्टकाव्ये यत्संबान्धे टीकाकृतस्तत्सूनोरमङ्कला चरणे वर्णनं 
सवथा समञ्जसस । 

संहितहारहरलीलं गङ्गायमुनाङ्कसङ्कमश्रीमत्‌ । 

बहुलार्थदाये तीर्थ काव्यं वा जयति सार्वमङ्कालिकम्‌ । 

( मङ्गलाचरणम्‌ १ ) 
श्लिष्टकाव्यसामान्यादसामान्या धसादाविरादता वस्त्वुत्तमतिदाय्य तच्त्वसत्तायां 
तत्परताऽवतारवर्णनप्रसद्भे मुग्धतरवर्णनाशेलीस्निग्धता ( सर्वमङ्गलोदयम्‌ ७,७- 
२४ ) चात्र विद्ग्धहृदयङ्कमा । स्कन्दप्राणायनयाये दक्षयज्ञानुसङ्कि शिवरोष- 
प्रादुभांवादि समुद्रमन्थनोद्योगमध्यं तारकादिद्ृपदेत्यनाझान्तं च ब्व॒त्तमत्रेवा- 
परत्र दुवांसःशापाप्तस्येन्दस्थ लक्ष्मीभ्रंशमलिका दैवास्त्रविस्मरणकृतदै- 
त्याभ्युद्यान्तः समुद्रमन्थनाद्यागमध्या लक्ष्मीनारायणमेलनोपाचितदेवता शीव - 
द्कयन्ता कथा । लक्षणीया केचन श्लोका अत्रोलिख्यन्ते यत्र य॒क्ते साक्तेपक्षयो- 
भक्तिज्ञानयोगयोः प्राचीनावाचीनप्रकाइाझारीरस्थित्याः कुत्रापे तिलतण्डुलन्या- 
येनेतरत्र क्षीरनीरन्यायेन संमेळनं सुर्धाजनसंवेद्यम्‌ । मङ्गला चरणपदे 

यदङ्कसद्खगन्महिमातिरेक गङ्गा ऽधियाता जगदेकशाद्धिः । 
समानसोदीरतवत्मदूरस्थितोभवो मां सविधुः प॒नातु ॥ 
( सवमङ्गलोद्यम्‌ १-१ ) 
यद्तितरां स॒भगांचितमूपसंहारे कतावतनं 
जयाति जयति देवः राक्तेसंसक्तरूपो 
जयाते जयति भर्गो सङ्कलानाञ्च मलम्‌ । 
हति बहुविधरान्दाः प्रीतिमिश्रास्तदानीं 
जगति विमल मातं व्यञ्जयन्तो समछः ॥ ( ९-१९ ) 
अहह मातरचिन्त्यबिल ट्कुःनोऽविचलधाताविधानमहत्तमः । 
थ्यवनसम्भदतामधिजग्मवान्‌ श्ृगरधो मबतीत्यापे मन्मह ॥ 

( २-१७ ) 
वाहिनी च विनतेप्सिताथदा वञ्रदु्जयगरिष्ठावि्मा । 
वेगवेपितमनोऽनिलाभवद्ूचरी कचन खेचरी क्कचित्‌ ॥ 

( ३-१० ) 
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स्वच्छ नभा निमलमम्बुजातं पर्णः Was: स्फुटमम्बुजातम्‌ । 
निशा दिवा चापे समानकान्त सदास्मिताद्यास विमानकान्ते ॥ 
(४-२) 
न भारतं नाकपुरं तदुद्भवो विपर्ययः किन्नु सदक्षदेवगम्‌ । 
अनिष्टमाहेति मतं बृथा तथा सदेवत कर्मभुवामिेलन्‌ मखे ॥ 

( ५-२०) 
ख्यातिप्रियस्त्वदितिसातिपतिश्च तेन तलीकृतः प्रकटितप्र चरस्मयोष्मा। 
प्रायो शुरोराप भवेछघुताऽतितापानुमानं हि तापवाते वारिण areq- 

भावः॥ (६-३२ ) 
मीनकेतनतनुक्षयकमाम्नायकृन्मनुकृ पाऽसतवर्षी । 
एकञ्चुङ्गमहिमाहिताचित्रस्त्वं श्रिय भव भवस्थितिहेतुः ॥ 
(७-८ ) 
त्रिजगतां रचनादिककमणा साविदितोऽपि च कमविवर्जितः। 
qq WP wv यज्यते न हि रतेषु कृतोऽपि पराभवः ॥ 
(९-१२) 
gega भारताख्यानमनृसृत्य भीष्मस्वगारोहणादि युधिष्टिरानुष्टिताश्वमेध- 
मखपरिसमापिसीम पार्थाश्वमेघं नाम वस्तृवणेसम॒द्धं महाकाव्यं पारणततरे 
वयसि कतोद्यागमर्थगारवलक्ष्यं कक्षीकुर्वतो भारवः पदाङ्कानुसारेण समीहित 
परमरमरणायं प्राचीनकाव्यकल्पमेतदह्दाषर्दाशिनामप्युपादेयं भावितृमहाति । सर्गान्त 
नेषधचारितकर्तुः प्रणाल्या कविकुतानां ग्रन्थान्तराणामुछेखः । स॒म्छिष्टपद्यानां 
केषाञ्चदत्राछखः कियते यत्र कवेः स्वान्मेषतो भुवनापजीव्यता झाक्तिपक्षाश्र- 
यिता सनातनार्यमामसर्यादाऽयत्ननिवत्यश्लषता धर्मकमांश्रद्धा च समं समस्त- 
तया चकाांस्त । २-२, २-३८, २-४७, ८-२४, १४-३७, १४-५२, १६-५, 
१७-२३. | 
काब्येषु दशरूपकं श्रेय इाते प्राचीनमतं तकरत्नमहोदयानां काव्यकृती 

नितरामनुगतलक्ष्यम्‌ । कालतः प्रातिभापारेपाकतश्चात्र काव्यमेदे षारेणतप्रज्ञो 
हृदयावर्जक उपदेशाय॒त्तऱ्या भयस्या सोपयोगश्च कान्तदृशी काविः । तत्कृतममर- 
मङ्कलनाटक काति वर्षाणि वङ्कीयसंस्कृतसमितः काव्योपाधिपरीक्षापाठ्यतालिका- 
यामन्त्ुक्ततया समग्र भारतखण्डे विद्यार्थिनामायसाहित्यामोदिनाञ्च सममेव 
पारिचितस्‌ । महाराणाप्रतापसिंहसनोरमरसिंहस्य चरितं नाटकेऽत्र कथावस्तु । 
तस्य चरितोत्कर्षस्यापनाय ` अन्यथा वा प्रकल्पये दित्यालङ्क रिकसमयमङ्की- 
कृत्य तस्य व्यसनादेक छलछप्रयोगविराषाविजृम्भितमिति नाटकऽस्मिन्नुपस्था- 
पितम्‌ । दात्रुपयुक्तवाराङ्कनाया वीराया नायकं प्रति कुलजादुल भस्य प्रेश्नः सस- 
Jya तयच सहायभतया शत्रोमानसिंहस्योद्योगं विफलीकृस्य चितोरोद्धारका- 
यसुपन्यस्तम्‌ । बाराणसेयविदग्धपरिषव्कुते कुताबतारं भागब्जतपुराणसचितं भग- 
वतो राधाकृष्णयोः केशोरळीलोपजाीवि गोडमण्डले महाजनपरिश्रृह्ीतप्रक्रियं 
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कलळुमोचचनं नाम भक्तेप्रमपरिपाक नाठकमतदुत्तरकालापरचितमाप न तथा 
सुपरिचितम्‌ । गोडीयवेष्णवमतव/द्पांषणपरस्य काव्यवस्तुनो नाटकीयोपयागे 
ये सन्दिहानास्ते तदिदं सावाहितमधीयतामिति सप्रश्रयो ऽनुयोगः 
दुयोरापें रूपकयोः कुत्राप क्रियाऽश्रयमयत्वस्वरूपलङ्कनेनाभिक्षपातिङा - 
ध्यवर्णनाप्रप्श्वादीनां मुष्टियोगानां विनियोगन ध्लषायवतारणेन चाङ्कानां दीघं दी- 
घीकृतकायभारेणास कृत्‌ सूमनसां वेमनसमवइ्यमुद्तीति यदुच्यते तत्र वैमत्यस्या- 
बकाझो वर्तत प॒व । परन्तु नाटकस्य लोकाशिक्षासापानतया काव्याङ्कीभूतायाः 
सन्दुर्भशुद्धेराविसंवादितया पित्तदड्ठातिकलनया देशकालोपयोगितया चेतयोविं- 
शेषतोऽमरमङ्कछस्य गरीयानाद्री भावितेति नासमसाहसिक्यम्‌। सम्राचितना- 
न्दीनिवेतनं प्राकृतभाषाणां सुसमः समावेशो मात्रावृत्तानां चारणमुखेनेतरथा च 
गीतेषू ललितः संदभ: प्रकृतीनां रसराखसम्मतो लाकव्यवहारानगः साविलासो 
मार्गी बहुतरपारंग्हीतमतवादोपरि नायत्नासंद्धो निवन्धश्चात्र ससमाधेयाने । 
amag? प्रथमतृतीयचतुथाङ्केषु तथा कळङ्कमो चने तृतीयपञ्चमाङ्कयोः प्रयो- 
गचातुरी सहृदयमनोहारिणे । सुरचिताः शछोकाश्चूणकसन्दर्भाः सरसगीतय- 
श्वानु्तमसु।द्ृश्यन्त । तयथाऽमरमङ्गलं पुः, २, २६, ४८, ५२, ६६, २०४, २२६ 
२६६, ३०२, ३७५ । कलङ्कसाचन पः २, २२, २४, २५, २७, ३५, ५६) 
उपसंहारे चानयोः कवयित्रोन्यायनयानेपुणयायक्त्यास्वादसामरस्यसाध- 
भसमाहितयोरायरीत्या स्वप्रदेशोचितरचनारीत्या वाग्गुम्फनपरिपाटीमाहार्यस- 
म्मदमपरिकिश्य क्लेहालेशमवधाय” स॒रमारत्याः सुखोद्कंतां कालारतातताश्चानु 
प्राविश्य प्रमोदमनुसन्द्धाना वयमाइास्महे यत्‌ सेवर प्रवाहिणी सरस्वतावान्तः- 
सालिळवाहिनी बलकोशलरिक्षादाक्षाविभवाऽपरिहार्यगतिरवार्यमतिश्च । न 
तावतस्वल्पंते्लोकिकेर्वा मुष्टियोमेदुराबाधव्याधिप्रतिकारो भवाति । नाप्यळक्ष- 
जेस्तथाकाथितेः सरलतररुपायः प्राचीनसरणिं लघकुवद्धिरायसाहित्यप्रसाधनं 
सम्भवति । अत्र कि नाम भारतीयानां लक्षणामोति प्रश्ने का प्रतिपात्तियादे नाम 
देबी वागाश्रयो न स्यात्‌ । तदाश्रयत्यागादेवालक्षणाः साम्प्रतं भारतीया इति- 
कठोरकर्टासद्धान्तस्थापन मनीषिणां नास्फाछनं नाकारणम्‌ । 
पतयो: साहित्यरसरसिकयोः साधनरात््याऽस्खलनभया निर्मयांदिताशाप्र- 
तीक्षापरा निःशब्दः सचरन्तु सन्तः । 
पृते ते प्रोज्ञ्वळस्निग्धे नबे दीपाशिखे सिते । 
ध्वान्तष्वस्तविषग्ररतलोकालाककुतं हिते tt 
आश्वासवाणी पुनरियं- 
मृताऽप्यसृतनिष्यन्दा 
निष्पदा ऽपि चतुष्पदा 
aani बहुबर्णाऽपि माता गोरस्ति नः श्रिये ॥ ` 
इति शम्‌ । 


VIVAHA-TATTVARNAVA 
OF SRINATHA-ACARYA-CUDAMANI 
( Edited for the first time ) 
By 


SURES CHANDEE BANER]! 


The name of Srinatha' is not very widely known now-a-days. 
But he is doubtlessly one of the important pre-Raghunandana 
Smrti writers of Bengal. His importance lies not merely in his having 
been the teacher of Raghunandana, the great Smirta of this province, 
but also in the fact that to him are ascribed quite a number of 
original Smrti treatises besides a good number of commentaries on 
certain well-known Smrti works, particularly of Bengal. According 
to the endings of the names of his works, these may be conveniently 
classified into the following groups :— 


A. Dipika group 
B. Arava group 
C. Candrikà group 
D. Viveka group 


Srinatha is belicved to have lived sometime between the end of 
the fifteeath century A. D. and the beginning of the sixteenth. 


That Raghunandana set much store by the views of this writer 
is proved by his respectful reference to him? as ‘ gurucaranah’ on 
many of the important and controversial topics of Smrti. 


Despite the importance of Srinatha’s works as immediate pre- 
cursors of those of Raghunandana, none of the works of the former 
has as yet been brought to light. We propose herein to edit, as 
critically as possible, the Vivaha-lativarnava, a work on marriage by 
Srinatha, and to survey its contents. 

MM LLL UL L ETE 
! For a detailed account of Srindtha’s works and life see Manomohan 
Chakravati in J ASB, 9]5. | 
2 We indicate below some of the references as found in the Smrti-tativa 


( ed. J. Vidyüsügara ) :— II. 40], 488, 640; I. 769, 873 [There are numerous 
other references ). 
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The Vivaba-tattvarnava!l is known to exist ina single manus“ 
cript?. The title of this work literally means ‘‘ the ocean of facts 
about vivaha.” The work appears to*have been divided into several 
chapters each being styled a ‘ taranga’ (wave ). The Ms., referred 
to above, contains the first chapter entitled ‘ Sambandha-viveka’ as 
it appears from the colophon. This work has been quoted by 
Raghunandana in his Udvaha-tattva ( Smrti-tattva, II p. 7 ). 


We give below a brief account of the contents of this work.3 
The work starts with the extolment of the second stage of life 
( garhasthya ) as the most important of the four asramas. Next is 
given the proper time for entering into this stage, the period follo- 
wing the conclusion of Vedic studies ( samavartana ) being held to 
be the appropriate time. The entrance into the garhasthyasarma 
is said to be marked by one’s taking a wife in accordance with the 
gastric rules. Srinatha advocates marriage within the same caste 
although the text of Narada, which he quotes in support of his view 
appears to sanction inter-caste marriage by implication while holding 
endogamy as better.* On Asvalayana’s authority Srinatha gives an 
ingenious, though undoubtedly very crude, device for testing the 
internal characteristics ( ábhyantarina-laksana ) of the bride. The 
device is briefly this. Eight balls have to be made of earth 
taken from 

(r) a fertile soil 

(2) a grazing field 

(3) an altar 

(4) a market place 

(5) a lake 

(6) a barren soil 

(7) junction of four roads 


(&) a cremation ground 


amp ls ce ee etl et eee wD Se न क कलक क, ee WS atr rrt i TR RRS el des a, 
“a poe eT, 


! No Ms. of this work has been referred to by M. Chakravarti and Kane. 

2 MS. No, l484 belonging to Vangliya Sahitya Parisat, Oalcutta. 

3 The views of Srinaths on the different topics under ‘ Vivaha’ have been 
set forth. in S. C. Banerji: Marriage in Old and Medieval Bengal, Journal of 
the Gahngünátha Jhà Research Institute, Vol. V, pt. 4; Vol. VI, pt. ]l. Hence 
we indicate here simply the different topics of viviha dwelt on by Srinstba, 

‘ Cf. Sajatih Sreyast bharya —the Word ‘Sreyasi' does not preclude 
' vij&tlya vivEhs '. 
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The bride is to be asked to take any of the balls she chooses. 
The particular ball, taken by the bride, will indicate particular 
characteristics. For cxample, the first ball will forebode that the 
bride will be endowed with wealth and paddy ( dhana-dhinya-vati ); 
the second will indicate the possession by her of beasts ( pasumati ) 
and so on. Srinatha then dwells upon the requisite qualifications 
of the bride, Then follow certain rules regarding the exclusion of 
those brides who fall within the prohibited degrecs of relationship, 
the prohibited degrees being determined. at considerable length and 
the terms sapinda, samanodaka and bandhava etc. defined on various 
authorities. Incidentally is discussed the question of the potra 
and pravara of the members of the non~brahmin castes particularly 
of the Südras. The discussion on the relations prohibited or 
permitted in marriage leads us to the end of the work. 


Description of the Manuscript. 
Sizc.— About I2 X4" 
Folios.— 7. 
Characters.— Bengali. 
Beginning.— 3° aay aotara । प्रणम्प गोविन्दपदार विन्द्म्‌ ९६८. 
End.— अतिदिष्टत्वेन सुर्घमाठुळतो जघन्यत्वाचचति सव सस्थस । 


~“ च 


Colophon.—इलि महामहोपाध्यायश्रीमत्‌शअ्रीनाथाचायचूडामणिविरचिते विवाह" 
aaria सम्बन्धविवेकः प्रथमस्तरङ्गः । 

Post-colophon.— अ्रीरामचरणदेवशर्मणः पुस्तकमिद स्वाक्षर च ! भीरामः 
डारणम्‌ । अ्रीमदिष्टदेवताये नमः । तारापदसरोरुहे मम मनो मत्ताञ्रर(?) 
नन्दतु । 

( The single Ms., on which the present edition ics based, though 
fairly correct, contains certain corrupt readings. Wherever the 
correct reading is obvious it has been given in the body of the text. 
Where the Ms. readings are irretrievably corrupt these have bcen 
omitted instead of hazarding conjectures, the omissions being 
indicated by dotted lines ). 


| a 
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विवाहतस्वाणेवे 
in s 
न्धाविवेकः 
( प्रथमस्तरबूः ) 
प्रणम्य गोविन्दपदारविन्द विचाये नानामुनिवयंवाच: । 
आचायचूढासणिरेष यत्नाद्विवाहतत्त्वाणबमातनोति | 


इह मन्वादिसकलसंहितास्वाभ्रमचतुष्टयं अह्मचरयगाईस्थयबनवाससन्या- 


सात्मकं आक्लणस्य निःभ”यसहेतुरित्युक्तम्‌ । तत्रेतराअमापेक्षया गाहँस्थ्यं He 
यथा नदः 


यस्मात न्रयाऽप्याश्रमिणो ज्ञानेनान्नेन चान्वहम्‌ | 
गृहस्थेरेंष घायन्ते तस्मात्‌ भ्रे्ठाश्रमो गृही ॥' 
aur— 
सर्वेषासपि चेतषां वेदर्सतिविधानतः à 
गृहस्थ उच्यते अ्रष्ठः स त्रीनेतान विभाति fF Il" 
आदिपुराणे 
पितरः सवकालषु तिथिकाले च देवताः । 
सर्वे ृहस्थमायान्ति निपानमिव धेनवः ॥ 
तस्याबसरमाह रझ चयममिधाय सवतः। एष धमः प्रथमाश्रमिणि द्विजे । 
अतःपर समादत्तः कुयोदारपरिग्रहस । 
समादत्तो गरुझलादेत्य ळछतसख्रानाख्यसस्कारः । तथा मनुरपि- 
वेदानधीत्य वेदो वा बद्‌ वापि यथाक्रमम्‌ 
अविहुतब्रह्मचरयो ग्रहस्थाभमभाविदात । 
इत्याययभिधाय ग्रृहस्थाश्रम' क इत्याका इायास- 
गरुणानुमतः खातः समादृत्तो यथाबिधि । 
उद्वहेत द्विजो भार्या सवणा लक्षणान्विताम्‌ Il 
इत्यमिदधत्‌ पाणिग्रहणरूपदारपरिग्रहो गाहस्थामेलि व्यक्तमाह। एतेनाविषुतञ्रह्म- 
र्यस्य छतवदाध्वपनसमावतेनसंस्कारस्य थथाविधि दारपरि्रहेऽधिकारः प्रतीयते । 
बेदानित्यादिविकल्पः एरुषशक्त्यपेक्षया वेदितव्यः । यथाक्रममिति शास्रोकताध्ययनपौर्षा - 
पर्यानृसारेणेत्यथः । अबिएुत सम्यक समापितं ब्रह्मचये येन तथाविधो बेदानधीद्येत्यर्थः । 


एतेन गाहस्थ छृतम्रह्मचयरुतबेदाध्ययनस्यायिकारः । तत्र ब्रह्मचर्यस्य स्वातन्ञ्येणा ङ्विर्व - 
झुतेरज्ञत्वाठुपपत्ते: | 





inte a hag Fn He mien Foe के -e mins tse Boro. rhe rite hie tee e ed ting Stout नेते... rs lassen “+ fee m hy fui eg 


i Mamu, IHI. 78, N. S, P. ed. 


8 Manu, VI.89.],8- MS. corrupt for NANA ।, 9 जीनेतान्‌ - MB, eorrupt.: 
$ Manu, IIT. 2, 4 Manz, ITT, 4, 
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«०००००००. ऐवाधिकारिषिहोषणमड्क गाहस्थस्थ । अत एव-- 
बेदानघीत्य वेदो तरा बदें वापि यथाक्रमम्‌ । 
अविशीणजहा चपा दारान्‌ कुर्ीत घमतः ui" 
इति यमबचन वयाचक्षमाणो रत्नाकरः! । एव च विशीणन्रह्म चयस्याङतप्राय शबि 
त्तस्य उत्तरस्मिन्‌ आश्रमेऽनाधिकार इति योतितबान्‌ ! अन्यथा बिशेषणवय्यात्‌ । बस्तु- 
तस्ठु आश्रमचतुष्टयस्पेव स्वातञ्येणाङ्कित्वं मन्त्रादो फलञ्रुतेः । अतोऽविह्ुतनह्मचर्यं न॑ 
विशोषणं किन्त्वधिष्ठानलक्षणयात्र ब्रह्मचर्याधिकारिषुरुषमात्रोपलक्षणम्‌ । उपांशुयागम- 
न्तरा यजतीतिवत्‌ । ततो अझञयविएुवे गाह॑स्थ्यमविखणमेष पुरुष एव प्रत्यवायी भवति । 
ब्रह्म चर्यस्यातब्थत्बादिति उद्बहेत पाणिग्रहणं कुयादिस्यर्थः । मार्यामिति माषिनि gaa- 
दुपचारः, विवाहानन्तरमेब भायात्वनिष्पत्तेः । सवणा समानज्ञातीयामित्यर्थः । अत एष 
नारद्‌ः-- 
्राह्मणक्षत्रियविशां झाद्राणां च परिग्रह ¦ 
सजातिः श्रेयसी भार्या सजञातिश्च पतिः स्रियाः ii 


लक्षणान्बितामिति बाह्याम्यन्तराीणझ्ुभसूचकलक्षणयुक्तामित्यथः । तत्राभ्यन्तरीणलक्ष- 
णानि आश्वलायनाऱुक्तविधिना ज्ञेयानि । यथा आश्वलायनः-- 


दुर्विज्ञेयानि लक्षणानि अष्टो पिण्डान्‌ छत्वा ऋतमद्चेश्व प्रथमं ऋत सत्ये प्रतिष्ठितम्‌ । 
यदिय कुमा्यभिजाता तदियामह प्रातिपद्यतां यत यत सत्य तत द्ृइयतामिति पिण्डा- 
नामरूय कुमारी ज्यात--एषां पिण्डानां शृहाणेति । उवराक्षेत्रगोष्ठवेदिकाविकरयस्थानदृद्‌ 
इरिणक्षे्रचतुष्पथदमशानेषु सरत्तकां शृहोत्वा पिण्डादिकं कुयात। ततो“नुक्रमेण सस्थाष्य 
प्रारुत्तमन्ज्ेण लानमिमन्डय कुमारीं ज्यात--एषां पिण्डानां गृहाणेति । ततस्तया प्रथमे 
गृहीते धनधान्यब्रती, [वतीये पछ्मती, तृतीयऽग्भशुश्रूषापरा, चतुर्थं बिवेकवती चतुरा 
सरवजनपरा, पञ्चमे? ,,, -- „ पठे बन्ध्या, सप्तमे उ्याभिेचारिणी, अमे बिधवा, इत्यादि- 
रूपा!ण, वाह्यानि तु मन्वाद्चक्तानि बहुशो वक्ष्यन्ते । तथा याज्ञवल्क्यः 
अविषुतब्रह्मचयां लक्षण्यां ATEREA 
अनन्यपूर्विकां कान्तामसपिण्डां यवीयसीम्‌ ॥ 
अरोगिणीं भातुमतीमसमानापगोजजाम्‌ । 
सप्तमात्‌ पञ्चमादृषवं माततः पितृतस्तथा | 
खियमिति नपुसकद्यादत्तय इति रह्नाकरः। वस्तुतस्तु haa परीक्षितामित्यथः । 
अनन्यपूर्विकां दानेनोपयोगेन वा पुरुषान्तरपरिसहीताम्‌। कान्तां वोढुमनश्चक्षुषोरामन्द्‌- 
करीं, यस्यां मनश्चचक्षुषोर्निबेन्धस्तस्पां ऋर्दिरित्यापस्तम्बस्मरणात्‌। असापिण्डामिति अञ्ज 
मिताक्षराकारः समान एकः पिण्डो देहो यस्याः सा सपिण्डा, न सपिण्डा असपिण्डा । 
सपिण्डता च एकशारीरावयबा तथा हि पुत्रस्य पितुझारीराबयवान्बयेन पित्रा सह एव 
मातामहादिभिरपि पितुद्वारा तच्छरीराव्रयवान्वयात्‌। एव मातृशरीराषयवान्वयन मात्रा 


- tetuer du ह बंब tin tiene inne चिक aoe eit | ERE eine ree 











। रत्नाकर - 8. रत्नार, 
The portion of the M3, vet. qg and qui is corrupt. 
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सह | तथा मातामहांदिभिरषि सातृद्वारा एवं मातस्वसमातुला( ?)दिमिरपि एकद्ारीरा- 
न्त्रयात | पितृव्यपितृस्व॒सत्नादिभिरपि तथा पत्न्या सह पत्युरकशरीरारम्भकतया एवं भ्रात 
भार्यादीनामपि परस्परमेकशरीरारम्भकत्बेनेव ! एब्र यत्र सपिण्डशब्द्स्तत्र सर्वत्रे साक्षात 
परम्परया बा एकडहारीराबयवान्वयो वेदितव्यः! न चेवं मात्स्वस्रादीनामपि “ दशाहं 
शावमाशोच्ं सपिण्डेषु विघीयते ” इति विशेषाभावात्‌ दशाहाशोचप्रसङ्गः। यतो भवे" 
देष यदि तत्र तत्र विशेषतचनानि स्य॒स्तदा अबर्‍्यं चेकशरीरान्वयेन सपिण्डत्वं वाच्यः 
.'- आत्मन इति श्रुतेः! तथा प्रजामनुप्रजायस इति च । तथा स एवायं निरूढः प्रथ पृथक 
प्रत्यक्षणापलक्षते इत्पापर्तम्बवचनाञ्च । तथा गर्भापनिषदि च-एतच्च पाटायिक शरीर 
त्रीणि पितृतः, अस्थिस्नायुमज्जानः पितृतः, त्वड्ः्मांसर॒ुधिराणि मातृत इत्यादिना तत्रा- 
ब्रयवान्बयप्रतिपादनातद । निवाप्य पिण्डान्वयेन सापिण्ड्ये तु मातृसन्ताने पितृव्यादिषु 
सापेणडता न स्थात्‌ सकछदायदुत्तिरूढिस्वीकारे चावयवशक्तिस्तत्र तत्नानभ्यमाना परित्यक्ता 
स्यात ' परम्परा शरीरावान्वयेन” ... `... यथा नातिप्रसङ्गस्तथा बक्ष्यत इति रत्नाकरा- 
दयोऽप्येवभिति तञ्चिन्त्य पिण्डशब्दस्य झारीरवाचकत्वे मानाभावात्‌! गर्भापनिषदादि- 
भिस्तु तत्र तत्रावयवान्वयमात्रं न तु सपिण्डत्वमपि किं च एव सापिण्डत्वे श्वह्ठुरस्याप्ये- 
कस्य एुत्रशरीरस्य परम्परयारम्भतया सपिण्डत्वप्रसङ्खः न केषल श्वशुरस्य ततपत्न्यास्तथा 
तस्था माठपक्षपितृपक्षादौनामपि सपिण्डत्वप्रसङ्गः न चेष्टापत्तिः केनापि क्कापि तत्र 
सापिण्डवयघहारानङ्गीकारात | कि च एवमतिप्रसङ्गस्य पञ्चमात्‌ सप्तमादृध्वे मातृतः पितृ- 
तस्तथेत्यनेन निरासे तेनेव सिद्धावसापिण्डामित्यस्य त्रेय्यापत्तिः। यदपि निर्वाष्यपिण्ड- 
सम्बन्धेन सापिण्ड्यमप्तृ-सन्ताने मातृपतृञ्यादीनां सपिण्डत्बाभाव इति तदप न 
छुन्द्र सिद्धसाधनात्‌! अत एव मनुना असापण्डा च या मातुरित्यनेन मातसपिण्डतयेतर 
तेषाछ॒पादान तमिति! वस्तुतस्ठु असाविष ते पिण्ड इत्यनेकप्ुुनिवचने निर्वाप्ये सपिण्ड - 
पद्प्रयोगात समान एकः पिण्डो यस्यव्यवयवशक्त्या एकपिण्डसम्बन्धवानेव URUZ: 
सम्बाधित्वं च क्ञचिद्भोक्तृतया क्चिद्दातृतया तत्र पितृपितामहप्रपतामहाः पिण्ड- 
भोक्तारः दृद्धप्रपितामहादाश्च अयो लपभागिनः, सप्तमस्तु पिण्डदातेति साप्तपौरुषी 
सपिण्डता । अत एव मनुः-- 
सपिण्डता तु परुषे सप्तमे विनिवतते । 
समानोदकभावस्तु जन्मनाम्नोरवेदने । 


सप्तमे सति अष्टमे विनिवतते इःयथः । यद्वा पिण्डदातारं बिहायोपरि सप्तमे बिनिबर्तत 
उत्पथः | समानादकभातः अस्माकमग्लकस्मात पूत्रपरुपात्‌ प्रदत्ते बंशे अयं जात इति जन्म- 
नाम्नोज्ञनं यावदभवति तिष्ठति तदज्ञाने स तु निवर्तते तदवाधि सगोत्रतामाताबदेवमिति 
हृदयस्‌। एषा च साप्तपोरुफी सापेण्डता सगोत्र ca असगोत्रे तु पिण्डसंबन्धेऽपि न 
सापिण्डतेत्याहतुः शङस्वलिस्वितो | तथा 
‘ '' ‘The portion bet. aix and आत्मन is corrapt. 
+ 9 The portion bet. 9:454 and gj is corrupt. On this portion the marginal 
gloss is sysyuzi, 

* On ayqq: etc, the ma'ginal gloss is मातत: मातृसन्ताने पितृतः sara zA 
BA, 


pm == rE ce e amd he MP ळा e - या 
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anga तु सर्वेषां गोत्रतः साप्तपोरुषी । 
इति गोत्त इति तृतीयार्थे तसिः । गोत्रेण प्रतियोगिमाचरेण विशिष्टा सातपोरुषीत्यर्थः । 
agatat garaia जिपोरुषी सपिण्डतेत्याह घारिष्ठः सापिण्ड्यं साप्तपोरुष विज्ञाते 
अपरत्तानां स्रीणां त्रेपुरुषामेति । कन्यायाः पितपितामहप्रपितामहपयन्त मित्यर्थः । स्वषु 
quie तेः सह पिण्डसम्बन्धादिति भावः । अतः कन्यायाः पुत्रादिभिः तया च दत्तया 
सहागोचत्वात । पित्रादीनां सपिण्डता नित्रतत'-.. e. अत एव मनुवचन स्रीत्यबर्छे दाय 
व्यक्तमाहादि पुराण - 


सवेषामेव वणानां विज्ञेया साप्तपोरुषी । 
सापिण्डता ततः पञ्चात्‌ समानोदकधघमतः ।। 
ततः कालवशात्तत्र विसजेजन्मनामामिः | 
समानोदकसञज्ञापि तावन्मात्रा विनदयति ॥ 
आत्मा पिता तत पिता च आत्मनः प्रपितामहः । 
तस्यापि यः पिता कश्चित्तथेव maag: 
प्रापितामहसञ्ञस्य य: काञ्चित्‌ प्रापतामहः । 
ऊध्व गणनया चाः सवषां प्रपितामहः ॥ 
wang द्वितीयस्तु तृतीयश्च पिता भवेत्‌। 
VIZIO सम भ्रात्रा स्यादात्मा च चतुथकः ॥ 
सवर्णायास्तथा पुत्रः पञ्चमः परिकीर्तितः । 
षष्ठः पोतः सप्तमस्तु प्रपोत्र इति निश्चयः ॥ 
एव सृतानामेऐेषां सजीचस्तु प्रपोचरकः । 
अबिमक्तघनास्त्वेते सापिण्डाः परिकीतिताः ॥ 
अत्र सामान्यतः साप्तपोरुषी सपिण्डतास्क्रा आत्मपितेत्यादिना तस्या एव विशेषतो 
बित्ररणम्‌। तस्यापीति प्रपितामहस्येत्यथः । ऊर्द्धामत्यादि एतत प्रागुक्तमघरतनपरुष- 


सारभ्य गणनायां यद्यपरितनपुरुषसारभ्य गणयते तदा प्रकृतः प्रपितामह: प्रपितामहरय 
qarag इति यावत । स एवाद्यः सपिण्डानामादिभूत इत्यर्थः । एव प्रपितामह gary 
Aaaama संबन्धितया प्रपितामहस्पेबान्बयः । सोदर्यणेति समानजातीयस्ीजातेन 
बेमात्रेयेणापि तथा पितृव्यादिजातेन च सहितः स्वयं चतुर्थः । तस्येव सबणायाः पुत्रः 
पञ्चमः पौतरोः gg: MAI: SAR: ... ... ... प्रपोत्रो मध्यमस्य सप्तम अधस्तन 
इति यावत्‌ । सतानाद्वपरितनानां सर्वेषामेव सपिण्डा इत्यथः । अविभक्तघना इति अव्यः 
त्राध्याहतेव्याः विभक्तधना अपीत्यर्थः । इत्थ च गोजेक्ये सति एकापिण्डसबन्धाः परस्परं 
सपिण्डा इति सकलछानिवाक्येकवाक्यतया पर्यवसितम्‌ । अत्र चाय निगलिताथः- यद्‌ 
यस्मात सन्तानमेद्‌ः तमादाय तत्सप्तसपुरुषान्तरीणाः परस्परं सपिण्डाः ततापिण्डेन सह 
सर्वेषां दाठतया सबन्धात्‌ सदषामेवेकपिण्डसम्तस्धित्वामेति । अय पक्षो विश्वरूपगोवि- 


— A — + — sa क्ट æa A- A ~ 


- 





} The portion bet. (44344 aud si 4eq i8 corrupt. 
*? The portion bet. aqq and qq[3 i8 corrupt. 
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न्द्राजमेधातिथिकुल्लूक मदु शुलपाणिप्रसृतिमिः स्वीळतो धीमदृभिरादरणीयः । इत्यस्तु 
DEC प्रकततमशुसरामः । अत्रासापण्डामातिः 
असापेण्डा च था मातुरसगोजा च या पितुः 


be $^, e 


इति सतवचनात उभयत्र अकारान्मातुरसमोत्रापि पितुरसापणडापि ग्राह्मा । अत एव 
गोभिलः- 

Al WANA मातरसापण्डा चाति यवायसी वयसा परिमाणतश्च न्यूनां saga 
स्थ्रशृह्गोक्तविधिना परिणयेदित्यर्थः । अरोगिणीं आचाकतस्यरोगराहितां श्रातृमतीं पुन्नि- 
इःकाइकानिड्क्तये । अत एव मनुः- 

यस्यास्तु न भवेद्‌ भ्राता न विज्ञायते वे पिता। 
नोपयच्छेत्तु तां प्राज्ञः पुत्रिकाधमशङ्कया ॥ 

एतेन यदि केनापि प्रकारेण सा शाका निवतेते तदाऽभ्रातृकामपि परिणयादित्युक्तं 
भवति । असमानार्षगोचजां कषेरिदभाष प्रवर इत्यर्थः । गोत्रं बझापरंपरादिसूतं आषे च 
TA TAIT TATA आषगोजो यरय स समानाएगोजः तस्माज्जाता यान मर्षात 
तात्ित्यर्थः । गोत्रप्रवरो च पथक प्रथक्‌ पयुदासानिमित्ते तेनासमानगोतजामसमातप्रवरां 
चोदूबहेदित्यर्थः । अत एव समानप्रवरेने विबाह इति गोतमः । तथा असगोत्रा च था 
पितुरिति मनब्ुरपि । अत एब 

परिणीय सगोत्रां तु समानधबरां तथा 
इति प्रायश्चि्तविधो तथा शाब्दात्‌ प्रत्येकावगतिरिति । मातृसगोत्रायां तु विशषमाह~ 

सगोजां मातुरप्येके नेच्छन्त्युद्वाहकमाणे । 

जन्मनाम्नोरबिज्ञाने ऽप्यहवहद विशाङ्कतः ॥ 
हाति । नशु सपिण्डस्य सगोत्रव्वव्याप्यत्वेनासगोज्रजाम्नित्यमेनेव सपिण्डाया निषेधे सिद्धे 
पूवबचनेऽसापेण्डामित्यस्य वेयथ्यस्‌ । अत्र मिताक्षराकारः-असपिण्डामित्यनेन मातुस्वस्र- 
पितुस्बखच मातुलसुतानां निषेधः असगोजामित्यनेन च असापण्डाया आप असगोजाया निषेधः 
असम्रानप्रवरामित्यनेनापि असपिण्डाया असगोतरायाश्च समानप्रवराया निषेधः यथा 
वातस्य सावर्णिगोत्रयोरोवरु्पवन भागवजामदर्न्यान्दुवठप्रवरत्वरऽपि न समानगोजाचोीत 
असमानाषामित्यनेनेवासगोजानिषेधे सिद्धे असगोजामिति एकगोत्रव्वे आषभेदाज्ञिषेधाथः। 
तथा हि शंतकोडिकगोतस्य कुाशिककोशिकप़तशोशिकाः कुशिककोशिकबन्धुलाश्चेति । 
अतोऽसविण्डामिति सावंबणिक सबेषामेवोक्त रूपसपिण्डत्वसम्भवात्‌ असमानाषगोत्रजा- 
प्रिति तु तैबार्णिकपरं शूद्रस्य गोज्ञासम्मवात्‌ । यदपि राजन्यबिशां घ्रातिस्बिकगोत्रामाबात्‌ 
प्रवरामाबस्तथापि तेषां एरोहितगोत्रप्रबरो वेदितव्यो । तथा च यजमानस्याबयान्‌ 
प्रणीत इत्युक्त्वा पोरोहिस्यान राजन्यविशां इत्याश्वलायन इति ताञ्चिन्त्य पपठुस्वस्मात्‌- 
सबसुमातुलल्तादीनां सापेण्डत्वस्य पुर्व दूषितत्वात किं च याजवल्क्यवचन “ असपिण्डा 
यबयवीसी ” तथा समानाएंगोजजामिति कर्मणा क्रिया... ... तयोश्र्बोदबहेदविल्पुत- 
बह्मचर्य ... ... । तथा यासपिण्डासिति कथ सावंबरणिकं तस्मादुभयोरपि जेवणिकपरत्वमेव । 
शूद्राणां तू स्वतो गोजआमावे आदिपरुषाश्रितवणगोत्रप्रवरावेव गोत्रपवरावितिं । अन्यथा 
maA Mangè गत्यमाबात्‌ परिणयविधिनिषेधावपि यद्यपि श्ङगग्राहितया न 
श्रूयते तथाप्याञ्रयीसूतर्वणतुल्पो कल्पेते अतएवागमशास्रे यं बर्णमाश्रितो यश्च शूद्रः | 


बिवाहतरवाणेबे सबन्धविवेक: 335 


स'......... बिहितामाति श्ूद्राणामाश्रयीथूतवर्णस्री जपसंख्यातादेटेति किं च शूद्राणां 
गोच्रामावे सापिण्डताप्यसम्माविनी 


सपिण्डता तु सर्वेषां गोच्रतः साप्तपे।रुषी | 


sit प्रायक्तशह्ुलिखितवचनात । AUSTA समोत्रत्वव्याप्यत्वावगतेरिति इदृ 
तु तर -असमानगोत्रजामित्यनेन सापिण्डासापिण्डसाधारण्याः समोत्राया एवं निषेघः à 
असपिण्डामिति तु पित्रोः सपिण्डायाः' तस्या ra: àa पितृमात्सपिण्डाया 
आसीत्‌ । तस्या दत्ताया मिञ्ञगोत्वेऽपि तठसपिण्डां सप्तमएरुषाभ्यन्तरीणां ak- 
Rad: — सिद्धो भषति यथा ताटशाकन्यवोरघस्तन्याः सप्तमीपयन्तावाः सपिण्डाया 
बउज्येत्व तथा तदूभर्तारमारभ्य उपरितनसप्तमपुरुषपर्यन्ताया अपि असपिण्डाया घञ्य- 
त्वमेव सापिण्डत्वाविशेषात्‌ सप्तमस्य चिरातीतत्बवेऽपि तत्सन्तानसपिण्डस्य निषधे तात- 
पयम्‌ । अत एव दयालकदुहितुः पितुस्वसूपातना इयाल्या भगिनीपतिना दयालिकन्याया 
मातुस्वस्ुपतिना पारेणयन निषिद्ध वरस्य कन्या पितृमातृसापण्डासपिण्डत्वात्‌। एवमात्म- 
मातृस्वसुता आध्मपितृस्वसुछता आत्ममातुल्ठतानामपि आत्मक्षब्छनां परिणयनं न मातृ 
पितृसापेण्ड । सपिण्डत्वात्‌ मातुलछताया मातुसगोत्रत्वाच्चंति मातसापेण्डस्य पञ्चम~ 
पयन्तस्येव बजेनमित्याह विष्णु:-- 

न सगोत्रां न समानप्रवरां भार्या विन्दते मातृतस्स्वापश्चप्रात्‌ पितृतस्त्वासप्तमादिति 
तथा पेठीनासिः, “ पञ्च मातृतः परिहरेत्‌ सत्त पितृतः त्रीन्‌ मातृतः पञ्च पितृतो वा ° । 
त्रीन्‌ पञ्चेति तु आझुरादिनिन्दितविवाहविषय क्षत्रियविषय चेति टीकाकृतः । 

तथा माकण्डेयएराणे-- 

उद्वहेत्‌ पितुभात्रोस्तु सप्तमीं पञ्चमीं तथेति त्यन्ट्रति शिषः। पितृमातृसम्बन्धेन सप्तमीं 
पश्चमी स्वापक्ष्यतया ततपयन्त सपिण्डासपिण्डभित्यथः । टद्धपरपितामहपयन्तस्येष 
विण्ड सम्बघात्‌ पितृपक्षे तु पिण्डलेपसम्बन्धापक्षया सप्तस्देव सापिण्ञ्यमित्यथः । एष बच- 
नष मातठापिठशब्दाभ्यां पितुमातुसापण्डाना पितृमातूबन्थूनां ग्रहण सप्तमीप्चमीपदाड्या- 
मापि सपिण्डा यथासंश्‍्य सप्तमपञ्चमपुरुषाभ्यन्तरीणा सगोजा च लक्ष्यते । इत्थं च पितु- 
मातृसपिण्डासापण्डां पितुमातुवन्ध सप्तमपञ्चमाभ्यन्तरीणसगोत्रां च त्यक्त्वा विषहेदिति 
निगलिताथः । यथा विष्णुपुराणम्‌ 

सप्तमी WIAs मातपक्षाद्च पञ्चमीम्‌ । 

उद्वहेत छिजो भाया न्यायेन विधिना उप ॥ 
अत्र पक्षशब्दस्थ सपिण्डवन्छुय्हणार्थत्वात्‌ पितुरुपयघः सप्तमपरुषाणामाद्ग विषाहः माता- 
महसापण्डानां चोपयधः पञ्चमपुरुषाइध्व विवाह तन्मध्ये न कायः पुरुषस्य पुरुषान्तेरण 
बिबाहाप्रसक्तः giada तदूद्धमपि निषधस्य प्रामाणिकत्वेन पाढक्तरोत्या सप्त्तप- 


उमाम्यन्तरीणन्यायाः सप्तमीपश्चम्यानषधं वचनस्य तात्पयमिति । अत एष मातृबन्धुः 
पितृबन्धूनामपि पश्जमोसप्तम्योवजनमाह याज्ञवल्क्यः 


Wmr — - rn = 





! The portion bet, 4 and jafgq is corrupt. 
9 सपिण्हायाः £४९? पिञ्जो; is fepeated twice in tbe MS. 
° For (aq the MS, reads (quar. 
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सप्तमात पश्चमाद्ध्द 

A ` A~ ~ e A A 
इत्यादो मातृतो मातृबन्छुतः पितृतो पितृब्रन्छुत इत्यथः । अन्यथासपिण्डामित्यनेनेष 
पोमरुक्त््यापत्तेः | 


ने समानप्रतरेचिवाह 3d सतमात पितृत्रन्छुम्पो वीजनश्च सातवन्धरम्यः पञ्चम्रा- 
दिति गोत्वचनात्‌ वीजिन इति एरदार्या्त वीजप्रक्षेपकस्याप्येबामित्य्थः । 


आसप्तमात्‌ पञ्चप्राञ्च वन्घुम्यः पितृमातृतः 


इति नारदवचनाञ्च ! एतच्च समोजरूपसप्तमपश्चमपरत्वम्‌। पितृपक्षादित्यादिचचन पक्षपद्‌- 
पारथहात पितृमात्रपेक्षया सगांतपरत्वञ्न्यवाप तथव न्याय्यत्वादात । मातृवान्धवाश्रव 


AMAT: TG: TA मातुः पितुः स्वसुः Bar: | 
मातुमातुलपुत्रा शव विज्ञेया मातृबान्धवाः ॥ 

तथा पपितृवान्धवोऽपि 
पितुः पितुः स्त्र्तः पुत्राः पिततुमातुः स्वसुः सुताः । 
वितुर्मातुलपुत्राश्च विज्ञेयाः पितृतवान्धवाः ॥ 


इत्पनेनोक्ताः । अत्र जुता इति पत्रा इत चोपादान तत्‌ कन्याया मातुबन्धुत्वाभाव- 
सुचकम । पश्चमादित्यादाबपि एर्त्वं विवाक्षत विवाहस्य सामान्यतः प्राप्तत्वेन TAR- 
सतमोध्वरवस्येब विधेयतया तद्विशषणत्वादिति । तेन मातुबन्धोः सकाशात्‌ उपारतन- 
पञ्चमादघस्तनपश्चमाच्च पुंस ऊध्व या कन्गा सा परिणेया तथा कन्याया अपि तथा- 
शतन वरण पारणयनामात | एवं पतृबन्धुताशप सप्तमादात वाद्व्यम। यद्याप तावत्‌- 
कालं प्रतियोगिनः कन्यायाश्चावस्था न सम्भवति तथापि मातृवन्छुत उपरि पञ्चमस्य पञ्च 
साभ्यन्तरीणकन्यायाः तथा पितृत्रन्धोरपि तथाभ्रतसप्तमाभ्यम्तरीणायाः तथाऽन्या अपि 
प्रथमाया नाऽवस्थानसम्मवे ताक्षिषेघे तात्पयमिति प्रागुक्तमाकण्डेयएुराणबच्चनेन च पञ्च- 
मीमित्यमिधानस्य तातपयमेतदेव तस्याश्वतथादृध्वत्वेन पञ्चमादूध्वत्वाभावादवज्यमिति | 
केचित्त मातृपितउन्घोरिब प्रतियागनारांप उयरितनाधस्तनपश्चमसप्तमःभ्यन्तरीणानां 
मातबन्ध्वादेस्तथावेध सापण्डेः परस्परं न परिणयनमित्याहुः ताञिन्त्य मानाभावात्‌ किं 
च यदि चात्मनो मातृवन्धुसपिण्डस्य पञ्चमस्यंव कन्या वज्या तत कथमातेव्यबहितरुद्धघ- 
पितामहादिमातापितवन्धोरपि पञश्चमसत्तमयोरनिषधडपपद्यतां अतो यत्‌ प्रतयोमिको यः 
पितुमातबन्धस्तस्येब ततसन्तम्या परिणयननिषेधो न तु तदुपर्यंधस्तनसपिण्डस्य मात- 
बन्ध्वादिसपिण्डसन्तत्यापीति साधीय इति। इत्थ च उक्तरूपवज्यकन्या' -- मातृबन्घुसपि- 
एता न मातृउन्दुसपिडत्वामिति सा परिणेयेव त्रिकन्यकत्वे त्रगोज्रात्‌ परत्व चेत्यादि 
प्रघादानामप्येतदेष मालमिति। एवं मातुः पितृस्वच्मातुलदाहिजीणामपि वणन ज्ञेय 
तस्मादुर्णा तु यद्यपि स्रीत्वेन न बन्धुता तथापि तासां आठूणां मातृषन्घुत्वेन तदुपरितन- 
प्जमाम्तःपातिनस्तत्‌पितुः पश्वमाभ्पन्तरीणतया मातुःस्वस्ुछताया मातृसापेण्डा प्रथमा- 
पत्यतया च वर्जनमिति ध्येयम्‌ । तथा मातुमोतुस्वसापि यद्यपि न मातुसपिण्डा 


LT ~ «hem à मर t. BA, m mse itti ; 
qt sir mare १७५७०७ -. 4 डळ परत कक. त a Sh) haces ipi Uubisiisinsdi elo oboe ic epa VR tte tly 


! "The portion bet. 5*7! and "rd is corrupt. 
® The portion bet. परिकन्यकत्ने and (ssim is corrupt 
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तथापि सातृमाहुलछतस्थ मातृवन्धोरुपरितनतृतीयपुरुषसश्य ५थमसन्ततित्वादबज्येति । 
पितृबन्ध॒पक्षे तु यद्यप्यक्तन्यायेन Ag: Na: aggies ag a को5पि सम्बन्धः तथापि 
azar: कन्याया मातुमातुलप॒त्रस्थ पुत्रो वर इति मातृबन्ध सन्ततितया निषेधः P एवं 
पितुमातृस्वसदोहि5पापि मातुमातुःस्वसपुञजो वर इति तथापि मातुमातुलदाहित्यापि मातु 
पितुः स्वसः पुत्रसुतो बर इति निषेधविषयलवमेत्र ताहशदोदिन्रीणां तु कन्या प्रांगुक्तवरस्प 
न निषिद्धा उक्तयुक्तेरिति । अत्र यद्यप्यसपेण्डां यवीयसी तथा असपिण्डा च या पितुः, 
तथा अरोगिणीं श्राठमतीमित्यादिना वरप्रतियोगिकसपिण्डादिकन्याया पव निषेधोइवग- 
म्यते तथापि कन्याया अपि सापिण्डत्वादिएणानुक्त्वा 
एतेरेब उणेयुक्त: सवर्णः ओज्रियाबरः । 

इति याज्ञइल्क्पवचनात्‌ । प्रतियोगी इूतसपिण्डसन्तत्यादिरूपेण वरेण परिणयन...एष 
मातुसपत्नी्रातृसन्ततितद्‌ भगिन्पादीनामविवाह्मत्वमाह grag: “पितुमातृसम्बन्धा आम- 
तमाद्विताह्माः कन्पका भतरन्ति आपञ्चपाद्न्येषां पितृपत्न्यः सर्वा मातरस्तदुञ्रातरो 
मातुलास्तददाहितरो भगिन्यस्तदपत्यानि मागिनेयानि अन्यथा सङ्करकारिण्यस्तथाध्याप- 
वितुरेतदेवेति ” । आसप्तमादिति मातुसपिण्डाविषय “ मातुः सपिण्डा यत्नेन षरजनीया 
दविजातिमि ” रिति व्यासवचनादिति रत्नाकरः तउसार, पञ्चर्ती मातृपक्षाञ्चत्यादि ga- 
लिखितबचचनाबरोधात ! तस्मादासप्तमादिति पितपक्षाबिषय आपञ्चमादिति मातषक्ष- 
बिषयमिति मिताक्षरासम्म्रत एव पक्षो युक्त इति agarar sà सोदरा qa afes- 
दिति निबन्धकारः । अन्यथेति एषामनन्तराभिहितानां कन्याः पारेणीताः सङ्करकारिण्यो 
भषन्ति तस्याध्यापायेतुस्तद्ाविवाहमन्त्राष्यापयितुयाजकस्येत्यथः । अञ्ज तस्य मातुलत्वे 
सिद्धेऽथांत तद दाहितस्तदपत्ययो मंगिनीत्व... ... इत्यभिधानं तत्तन्मात्रस्य घणनाथ अति- 
दिष्टत्वेन मुख्यमातुलतो जघन्यत्वाचेति सव सुस्थम | 

इति महामहोपाध्यायभ्री मतश्रीनाथा चाय यूडामाणिविरच्िते विवाहतत्त्वाणवे सम्वन्ध- 
विवेकः प्रथमस्तरङ्गः | 

? Index of Verses Quoted in the Vvaha-tativarnava 


( Sambandha-viveka ) ( Pratikas of both the 
halves of verses arc given ) 





Verse Source |. Page 
अतःपर VATA: ? ३३० 
अनन्यपूर्विकां कान्तां Yajnavalkya 337 
अरोगिणीं भ्रावूमती Yajfiavalkya 337 
अविष्छुतव्रह्म चये: Manu 330 

» Yajnavalkya 337 
अधिभक्तधनास्त्वेते Adi-purana 333 
aasaga Yama | ३३ 


PS FF ed gum म -e a 


! The portion bet. भागिनीत्व 8०५ इत्यमिधार्नं i8 corrupt 
Kg The sign ? under ‘ authority > indicates that no authority ts nameds 
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Verse 


असपिण्डा श 
आत्मा पिता 
आसप्तमात्‌ 
उद्दहेत दिजो भार्या 
33 
sata पितुमात्रोस्तु 
SE गणनया 
एवंसूताना | 
एतेरेषयणेयुक्त - 
एरुणाशुमत: Aira: 
' गृहस्थेरेव धार्यन्ते 
गृहस्थ उष्यते 
जन्मनाम्मरेविज्ञाते 
ततः कालषबशाशप्र 
तस्यापि यः 
नोपयच्छेशु 
परिणीय सगोघ्रां 
पितामहो द्वितीयस्तु 
fag: fag: 

















qo 
पितरः सवकालेषु 
प्रएतामहस सस्य 
आह्ाणक्षञ्रियबिशां 
मातुमाहुः 
मातुमाहुल 
यस्मात्‌ त्रयो 
यस्यास्तु न 


थस्मात्‌ अयोऽप्याश्रम्रिणः 





बेदानधीत्य 

qw: qr: 

संगोभ्रां माहतुरप्येके 
सआातिः यशी 
सपिण्डता हु 


Source 
Manu 
Adi-purana 
Narada 


. Manu 


Visnu-purana 
Markandeya-purina 
Adi-purana 
Adi-Purana 
Yajnavalkya 

Manu 


Adipurana 
)) 
Manu 
2 
Adi-purana 
? 
? 
Ádi-puràna 
» 
Narada 
? 
? 
Manu 
Manu 
Manu 
Manu 
Adi-purina 
? 
Narada 
Sankha-Likhita 


Page 


334 
333 
336 
330 
335 


333 
333 
337 
330 
330 
330 
334 
333 
333 
334 
334 
333 
336 
336 
330 
333 
33% 
336 
336 
330 
334 
330 


33०, 337 


333 
334 
33% 
335 


Verse 


aadi agana 
सप्तमात पश्चमावद्ध 
सपिण्डता हु 
सपिण्डता ततः पश्च।त 
समानोदकभावस्तु 
समानोद्कसञ्ञापि 
सर्वैषामपि चेतेवां 
सर्व शहस्थमायाम्ति. 
SANAR PAIR 
सबणायास्तथा 
सोव्येण सम 


विषाहतस्वा्णवे संम्वघधबिनेक: 


Source 


Visnu-purana 
Yajnavalkya 
Manu 
Adi-purana 
Manu 
Ádi-puràna 
Manu 
Adi-purana 

33 

3J 


22 


Index of Prose Passages Cited in the Work 


Passage 
असापिण्डामित्यनेन ९८. 
एतखषाद्कायिक 
दुर्विज्ञेयानि लक्षणानि 

न सगोत्रां न समानपरवरां 
न समानधवरेः 

पश्च माततः परिहरेत्‌ 
पित॒ात॒सम्बधा 
पोरोहिस्यान राजन्यविशां 
यजमानस्यार्षियान 
समानप्रबरेने 

सा सासगोत्रा 


Source 
Mitaksara-kara 
Garbhopanisat 
Asvalayana 
Visnu 

Gotama 
Paithinasi 
Sumantu 
Agvalayana 
Agvalayana 
Gotama 


Gobhila 


339 


Page 


334 


337, 336 
332, 333 


333 
332 
333 
330 
330 


333 
333 


Page 


337 
335 
336 


334 
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PUBLICATION OF FASCICULE 22 OF 
THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA. ! 


‘It is with an undefinable mixture of feelings that I rise on this 
occasion to discharge the task that has devolved on me to request 
the Chairman of this evening’s function to formally announce the 
publication of Fascicule 22 of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
at which the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute has been 
working for the last thirty-two years. With this Fascicule 
and with the three Fasciculcs ( I8, t9 and 2I) that have preceded 
it—making in all a total of over I250 printed pages—the Santiparvan 
still stands only half completed. The other half of this, the 
longest and the most difhcult Book of the Epic, is much more 
complicated, as it is to include the remaining r20 chapters of the 
Moksaparvan, Appendixes of longer passages, over 30 in number, 
another Appendix of closer parallelisms between sections of the 
Moksadharma and some Purina texts, Critical Notes, Concordance 
and, above all, the General Introduction giving a critical estimate 
of the MS. material used and a discussion of the several literary, 
historical and philosophical topics that have to be dealt with in that 
connection. This last task is by no means easy. For, as Dr. W. 
Kirfel, one of the few veteran German Oricntalists of the older 
generation that are happily still with us, observes in a review 
of the Rajadharma Fascicules that is to shortly appear in the Annals 
of the B. O. R. Institute*: this part of the Mahabharata has not 
so far attracted the attention that it deserved in respect of the 
special significance of its contents. I may, for instance, refer in 
this connection to what is known as the Sàmkhya Philosophy in 
the Mahabharata. The Santiparvan itself gives over half a dozen 
accounts of it, with a different expositor each time, and their 
details diverge in important particulars. ‘here is, for instance 
an account of the System which is included in the present Fascicule 


arn -= a 
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! Speech of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, General Editor, Mabābbārata, on Rsi- 
paficum), 6th September, I95!, The Hon'b'e Shri Malojirao Nanasaheb Naik- 
Nimbalkar, Minister, Bombay State presided on the occasion. 

2 Since yublisbed, Vol. XXXI, pp. 3L5-346, 
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Miscellanea 34! 


atid which goes under the name of Bhrgu, a name, as Sukthankar 
has shown, specially connected with a certain line of Mahabharata 
text-transmission. This account, curiously enough, in its enumera- 
tion of the Samkhya categories, finds no room for Aharkara, 
Buddhi and the Tanmatras ; and the theory of the Three Gunas, 
which one is apt to consider as the very heart of the Sathkhya 
Philosophy, is also wanting there. Orthodox commentators 
like Arjunamisra, Nilakantha and Vidyasigara try to so interpret 
the available text as to make it consistent with the Samkhya 
of the Bhagavadgita and the Advaita Vedanta; and once in 
a while they even go to the length of suggesting possible or 
plausible pathabhedas or text-variations so as to make it the more 
readily conform to the standard teachings. These suggested 
variations are bodily accepted and perpetuated in later transcripts so 
that, under the circumstances, the task of reaching the original or 
authentic reading from a strictly objective point of view turns 
out to beextremely difficult. This is no doubt the reason why 
analytical scholars of the West have found the philosophical 
chapters of the Mahabharata so distorted, inconsistent and unsyste- 
matic, with the result that any attempt to arrive at an original and 
self-contained philosophical nucleus in the Mahabharata is dubbed by 
them asa sheer wild-goose chase. Between Garbe and Jacobi— 
Dahlmann and Hopkins—Deussen, Oldenberg and Winternitz— 
opinions are sharply divergent, Under the circumstances, with the 
best of intentiors and despite all his own care and zeal, and ( let me 
not fail to add ) even when it is so loyally seconded by the Maha- 
bharata staff, with whom it is both a pleasure and a privilege to work, 
the Editor cannot help feeling rather weighed down by the intrinsic 
difficulties of the task, which, possibly, to one less advanced in age 
than myself, would not have appeared so very insurmountable. 
This should perhaps explain a part of the nervousness that I feel on 
the present occasion. But there is also another reason for it. 


When Fascicule 2: which contains the Apaddharma was published 
last December, with a view to personally present it, as usual, to the 
Rajasaheb of Aundh who—more than any one else —was responsible 
for inducing this Institute to take upon its young ( I should have 
said, upon its infant ) shoulders this: onerous task of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, I obtained an interview with him at 
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his Poona residence, the Rajasaheb graciously accepted the Fascicule 
and referred to the rapidity with which the publication of the 
Critical Edition was going on during the last few years and went on 
to express the hope that, at the present rate of progress, he hoped to 
live long enough to receive the concluding Fascicule of the Edition 
from my own hands: a hope, alas, which was falsified in its first 
part and which is not likely to be otherwise in its latter part. 


The late Rajasaheb of Aundh, as you all know, had promised to 
donate a sum of one lakh of Rupees for the Mahabharata edition 
out of which, upto the time of his death on April t3, tọṣr, the 
sum of Rs. 68,645—4-0 had been paid. In consequence of the 
merger of the Aundh State, the Government of Bombay has now 
undertaken the responsibility of paying up the balance of the 
promised grant in five or six instalments, the first instalment under 
the agreement having been already paid up on the last day of the 
preceding financial year, For this generous act, the Institute feels 
profoundly grateful to the Government of Bombay and particularly 
to its Premier, the Hon ble Shriyut B. G. Kher. It is to be wished 
that some other States and Governments—I have particularly in 
view a couple of instances out-side Maharastra — would act in the 
same spirit and discharge what may be termed their moral, if not 
legal, liabilities in good time. 


I am compelled to make these remarks particularly in view of 
the precarious finances of the Institute’s Mahabharata project, which 
seem at present to have touched a very low ebb indeed. Of the 
eighteen Books of the Epic, six have been already completed, leaving 
behind im the process a financial liability on the Institute to the 
tutie of some thirty thousand rupees. Five other Books are passing 
through press in various stages, the printing expenses of only two 
Cand probably also a third) being provided for by ad Loc donations. 
The remaining seven Books, which include, amongst others, the 
great Dronaparvan, the AnuSdsanaparvan, the Asgvamedhika and 
the concluding minor Books, are financially unprovided for. 
The Institute has announced that a person who donates the 
printing expenses of a Parvan will have his name specially mentioned 
ọn the title-page of that Parvan. The amounts required vary from 
Rs, five thousand to Rs. fifty thousand. Here therefore is an opport- 
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unity for the generously or religiously inclined persons to come to 
the assistance of this great literary undertaking which is to enhance 
the prestige of Indian scholarship: an undertaking such as can be 
launched forth not more than once in a century. Others can also help 
by purchasing a complete set for Rs. 450, which can remain in the 
family as a precious heirloom, seeing that after the present stock 
of copies of complete sets is exhausted, there is not likely to be a 
republication in the immediate future. Donations howsoever small, 
given in the spirit in which pious men donate monies in temples, 
will also be welcome. The Institute still gratefully remembers the - 
unsolicited donation of a very small sum which a cultured lady from 
Bombay sent by Money Order on coming to know of our Maha- 
bharata work from a Radio talk. The financial problem is in fact 
weighing down upon the minds of the workers:almost as acutely as’ 
the literary problem. | 


The Editorial work on the Santipatvan commenced on the rsth 
of August I947 (a date notable in the recent history of India ), and 
the actual printing began twelve months later, on the rsth of 
August, :948. In the first year of printing, the Institute was 
able to publish a Fascicule ( No. :8 ) of 392 pages. Fascicule 
I9 of 300 pages was published on r5th June r950 after an interval 
of ten months, while Fascicule 2r, giving a further instalment of 
272 pages was brought out on the Gitijayanti Day, December 20, 
r950. The present Fascicule of 324 pages took less than nine 
months for completion, and if this rate of progress can be consis- 
tently maintained, the remaining 8 to ro hundred pages of the Santi- 
parvan, with Vydsa’s grace, can be completed in another 36 months. 
But they will have to be months of unrelaxing, relentless toil, 
not interrupted by financial worries. But what right has frail 
humanity to expect all this good luck even for such a great cause ? 
Karmanyevadtkaras te 


I feel great pleasure, both on behalf of myself and of the 
Institute, in requesting the President of this evening’s function to 
announce the publication of Fascicule 22 of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata, containing the first sixty chapters of the Moksa- 
dharma sub-section of the Santiparvan. 
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Annual Report for I95I-52 
(from Ist April r95t to 3xst March 3952 ) 


We have the honour to report on the working of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for the year ending 3īst March, 
I952. The full reports of the Executive Board and of the several 
Departments of the Insitute, which, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the General Body, are not printed, but type-written copies of 
which are available for inspection in the office, contain a detailed 
account of the activities of the Institute during the year I95I-$2. 
We shall, therefore, briefly refer, in this our report, only to the more 
important aspects of the working of the Institute during this period. 


2. Inspite of our serious efforts it was not possible to increase 
the output of the Publication Department of the Institute which could 
print only r006 pages during the year underreport. Volume XXXI 
(pts. %-4) of the Annals was published and a few pages each 
of the different Volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of Govern- 
ment Manuscripts were also printed off. Vol. XVII, pt. 5 of this 
Catalogue ( Jain Manuscripts ) is expected to be published shortly. 
The printing of the 4th Volume of MM. Dr. P. V. Kane's History of 
Dharmasastra was continued during the year and so far about 
300 pages of it have been printed off. 


3. The Mahabharata Department issued, during the year, part r 
of the Moksadharma section of the Santiparvan containing 324 pages. 
As regards the progress made in other parvans, we have to state that 
Dr. S. K. De has completed the revision of the critical apparatus ot 
IIS Adhyayas of the Drovaparvan assigned to him, and so far 
96 pages of it have been printed off in the Institute's press. The 
printing of the Karnmaparvan is proceeding steadily ia the Nírnaya 
Sagar Press of Bombay. During the year under reposs, 48 pages of 
the 2nd fascicule of this parvan were printed off. The text of the 
Striparvan, assigned to Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, was printed off in r950 but 
x could not be formally published as the preliminary matter has not 
been so far received from the editor. Dr., R, N. Dandekar is at 
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‘present engaged in revising the critical apparatus of the Salyaparvan, 
which is ready for 32 Adhyayas. Prof. R. D. Karmarkar is revising 
the critical apparatus of the Ajvamedhikaparvan. The General Editor, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, is working on part II of the Moksadbarma section 
of the Santiparvan. So far 456 pages of the Santparvan have been 
printed off. It will be thus seen that the Institute is trying its best 
to expedite the completion of this great undertaking. The volumes 
of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata published up to date 
comprise 7226 pages out of which 576 pages were printed during the 
year. The published portion consists of Adiparvan, Virataparvan 

Udyogaparvan, Aranyakaparvan, Sabhaparvan, Bhismaparvan, Sauptika 

parvan, Santiparvan ( Rajadharma, Apaddharma and Moksadbarma 
part I), and the first fascicule of the Karuaparvan. We may further 
point out, in this connection, that as many as six parvans are currently 
in different stages of progress. 


4. As usual, efforts were made during the year to secure new 
grants for the Mahabharata work as also to ensure the continuance of 
the old ones. Our special thanks are due to the following donors 
who have been kind enough to contribute to the Mahabharata fund 
as follows :— 


I Government of India e.. Rs. 53,000 
( completing the promised grant 
towards the printing cost of 
Santiparvan ). 

2 Akbila Bharatiya Hindu Dharma .. e AS. 4000. 
Seva Sangha Trust, 
Birla Nivas, Delhi. 

3 Government of Madras .. Rs. 70,000 

( payable in ten 
annual instalments ) 
We are glad to report that, during his visit to Poona in February 
r952, the President of the Indian Republic, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

‘invited the General Editor of the Mahabharata for an interview, on 

27th February, :952, in connection with the promised grant from the 

Government of India towards the printing of the Santsparvan. We 


are grateful to the President for this great honour done by him to 
this Institute 
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c. Asregards the progress of the printing of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Government Manuscripts, we have to state that, during 
the year, a few forms of four different Volumes of the Catalogue 
were printed, One of these Volumes, viz. Vol. XVII, part 5, is 
nearing completion and will be out early next year. The press 
copies of about 24 Volumes of this Catalogue are awaiting publication 
for the last r6 years. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
desirability of publishing these Volumes at as early a date as possible. 
We earnestly hope that Government will help the Institute to proceed 
in the matter by sanctioning a special annual grant for this purpose. 
The progress made so far by the Institute in the preparation and 
publication of the Descriptive Catalogue is, we believe, commensurate 
with the meagre funds made available to the Institute by Govern- 
ment. Jt is now indeed high time for Government to turn their 
serious attention to the expeditious publication of the whole 
Catalogue. 


6. The Post-graduate and Research Department of the Insti- 
tute, which is a constituent institution of the University of Poona, 
was reorganised during the year under report. Two research fellow- 
ships have been instituted in the Department and provision has been 
made for the publication of research monographs prepared by. the 
staff and students. We are glad to report that the Government of India 
were pleased to sanction the continuation of their research fellow- 
ship at the Institute during the year. Mr. S. K. Dikshit has been 
working in the Department on a research project relating to the 
Epilogue of the Mahabharata, which the University of Poona has 
kindly undertaken to finance. The members of the staff of the 
Departmant actively participated in the scheme of Post-graduate 
lectures and tutorials in Sanskrit and Ancient Indian Culture 
organised by the University. Our of the five students at present 
working in this Department, one, viz. Miss Nachane, who has been 
holding the Government of India fellowship, is expected to complete 
her thesis before very long. It is indeed very gratifying thar, 
besides working for her Doctorate, Miss Nachane also appeared for 
the M. A. examination of the University of Poona (for the second 
time ), in April r952, with Ancient Indian Culture as her subject and 
secured a creditable first class. The principal resources of this 
Department for the year under report consisted of the Institute's 
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share in the fees received by the University of Poona and a special 
non-recurring research grant of Rs. 3,000/- received from the 
Bombay State towards the close of the year. We hope that the 
Government of Bombay will not only continue this grant but also 
increase it substantially in the years to come, The present staff of the 
Department consists of :— 


I Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A. ( Director ) 
2 Prof. P. K. Gode, M.A. 
3 Prof. S. K. Dikshit, M.A. 


7. The triennial elections of the Institute took place on 6th 
July I957, when the New Regulating Council and the New Executive 
Board for the triennium I35I-I954 came into existence. 


6, The year under report may be said to have started a little 
inauspiciously for the Institute. For, on the 33th of April r95r, 
occurred the sad demise of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
Rajasaheb of Aundh. One of the greatest friends and patrons of 
this Institute, Shrimant Rajasaheb promoted, in diverse ways, the 
various activities of the Institute since its very foundation. It was, as 
a matter of fact, his most generous offer of a grant of Rupees one 
lakh, which encouraged the Institute to launch on the enormous and 
arduous project of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata in r979. 
Nothing indeed could be more sad than that Shrimant Rajasaheb 
should have passed away so soon after the Government of Bombay 
formally resolved to take upon themselves, in consequence of the 
merger of Aundh in the State of Bombay, the liability of paying to 
the Institute the balance of the Rajasaheb's grant and thus help his 
promise being practically fulfilled. Shrimant Rajasaheb had been a 
member of the Editorial Board of the Mahābhārata from the very 
beginning and was mainly responsible for the illustrations included 
in the Critical Edition, He was also the Chairman of the Regulat- 
ing Council of the Institute for several years and one of its Vice- 
Presidents. In I943, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Institute, a Silver Jubilee Medal was awarded to him in recognition 
of his '' distinguished services " to the Institute. In his demise the 
Institute has suffered a loss which is indeed irreparable. 


9. The twenty-sixth Annivetsary of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
was duly celebrated on 6th September 395:, when MM. Prof. 
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V. V. Mirashi, M.A., of Nagpur, delivered an address on the 
* Original Home of the Vakatakas”. The Hon’ble Shri Malojirao 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbalkar, Ministers Bombay State, presided on 
the occasion. Prof. Mirashi’s address is printed in the Annals 
Vol. XXXII, pp. i-378. 


Sir Ralph Turner, Director of the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies, and an Honorary Member of the Institute, paid a 
visit to the Institute, on r4th January r952, during his itinerary in 
India as a member of the Commonwealth Universities Commission. He 
met the orientalists in Poona and then gave a talk on “Some Problems 
of Indo-Aryan Linguistics”. 


Among other lectures arranged at the Institute mention may be 
made of those by Dr. Nagaraja Rao, of the Gujarat College, Ahmeda- 
bad, who spoke on the “‘ Vedantic Mysticism” on 26th December 
I953 and by Shri P. C. Divanji who spoke on “Yoga of Yajnavalkya” 
on 3rst December r95r. 


Three foreign scholars worked at the Institute during the year 
under report. Dr. Yarrow of the Yale University (U.S. A.) was 
working on a critical edition of Kalidasa’s Meghadata. Dr. Derrett 
of the London University, who stayed in the Institute’s Guest House 
for over five months, was prosecuting his researches in Hindu Law. 
Dr. Patzig, who came over to India as a UNESCO scholar, also 
stayed in the Institute’s Guest House. He was mainly interested in 
Indian philosophy. 

Several delegates, who attended the Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, held at Poona, in December 395r, visited the 
Institute and evinced keen interest in its research projects. Among 
other visitors may be mentioned the Hon'ble Shri N. V. Gadgil, 
Minister, Government of India, the Hon'ble Shri D. P. Karmarkar, 
Deputy Minister, Government of India, Shri S. S. Bhandarkar, Deputy 
Director of Education, Bombay State, Dr. Sadgopal, D.Sc., of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehradun, Dr. Gilpatric of the Rockfeller 
Foundation, Dr. Barnett of the British Museum, and Prof. Mrs. 
Lohuizen-De Leeuw of the Cambridge University. 


to. Dr. R. N. Dandekar was appointed delegate to the 22nd 
International Congress of Orientalists, held at Istanbul, in September 
I95t, by the University of Poona, Government of Bombay, the 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, the All India Oriental Conference 
and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Dr. Dandekar 
accordingly attended the Congress and participated in its deliberations. 
His report on the Congress is published in the Annals Vol. XXXII, 
p. ij-xxiv. | 

MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, an Honorary Member anda member of 
the Regulating Council of the Institute, also attended the Congress as 
a delagate of the Government of India. 

II. The work of the office of the All India Oriental Conference, 
which is permanently located at the Institute, is going on satis- 
factorily under the supervision of the General Secretary of the 
Conference, Dr. R. N. Dandekar. The Seventeenth Session of the 
Conference will be held at Ahmedabad next year. 

32. In concluding this report we have to emphasize the need 
for more strenuous efforts to secure funds for the Institute’s mani- 
fold programme of work, The financial condition of the Institute is far 
from being satisfactory. The net liabilities, which the Institute had 
to incur for its various projects and particularly for the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata, now stands at Rs. r43000. We therefore take 
this opportunity of calling upon Government and the public to 
render more substantial help to the Institute to enable it to complete 
all its major academic undertakings successfully. 

Finally we have to thank all our colleagues on the Regulating 
Council and the Executive Board for their most cordial cooperation 
in the work of the Institute during the year. 


M. R. Jayakar J. R. Gharpure R. N. Dandekar 
Chairman, Chairman, Hon. Secretary 
Regulating Council Executive Board 
| [ 6th July 79९2 | 


* Resolved that, in view of difficulties of printing, only 
a brief summary ( not exceeding two forms ) of the activities of the 
Institute during the year 395!-$2 be printed in lieu of the full report. 
Three type-written copies of the full report should, however, be made 
available to members in the Office of the Institute” | 


Resolution adopted by the General Body on 6-7-3952 
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Statement of Income and Expenditure for 7987-52 


EXPENDITURE 


Items 


7. Mahabharata Department 


Hon, to General Editor 
Payment to Staff 
Interest on loan 
Travelling Allowance 
Asst. Curator's pay 


Peon's Pay 


tion, to Parvan Editors ; 
Purchase of books & MSS. ... 
Postage & Stationery 
57, Contri. to Gen. Dept. 
Auditor's Hon. in part 
Miscellaneous 
Binding charges 

& Mbh. Pictures 
Printing of Parvans 





Return of Loan to Gen. Dept 


$. Manuscript Department 


Curator's Pay 
Watchman's Pay 


Peon's Pay 


Typist's Pay in part 


Insurance 


Transcript charges 
Preservation of Desoriptive 
Catalogue 
97, Contri. to Gen. Dept. 

Miscellaneous 
Postage and Stationery 


Purchase of Gen. Stamp for 
MSS 


Preservation of MSS. 
| Purchase of Cupboard 


$;, Iranian & Semitic Dept. 


Purchase of Books & MSS. ... 
Postage and Stationery 


een 
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Total 


5458 | 6 


Remarks 


IO . Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
EXPENDITURE—continued 


Amount Total 





Items Remarks 


Rs. 88. 9. Rs. as.p. 


Serial No. 
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4. Publication Department 
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J| Printing of Annals & Report .. | 3748 
. 
| 
| 

















D 
9| Curator’s Pay | — 4949 ] i | | 
$| Insurance 40 | 00 | | 
4| Clerk?s Pay 20' 08 
5| Proof Reader's Pay . 8400€ = 
6 ककत रिक Catalogue .. 4986|]0 0 | | 
7; Postage | a| | 
8| Stationery | E à य | 
9| Binding of works gie 340 4 € । | 

l0) Sarvadarśana Sarigraba_ .. — 500 00 | 
I]| Hist. of Dharma $ástra | १११9 ११ 0 | | 
!9, Miscellaneous | ४१ | 4 ( i 
IN. KüvyaprakBóa. & Devabodha ... 3|६ 4. ¢) | | 
]4; Other works ! — 992 l| 9 | 
l5| Returo of loan to Gen. Dept.... ‘500 | 0 0 | . 
5. Research Depart ment Pe ier 6726 '3) 6 
| । as | 
}| Govt. of India Fellowship | E | | 
|  & Research stipend ol 9933 | 6 |! 
9| Postage and Stationery — ..| ‘906 lo i | 
| Purchase of Books *** | ]602 5 ‘ m 5 
4| ^ncient Culture Fellowship ..| 5409 | Qi ( 2 
5 Furniture 687,00 | 
6' Honorarium toDirector | 2000 0 0 | 
7i Miscellaneous e 207 s 
8; 5% contri. to Genera] Dept. ..| 399i 9/9 
| 6. Sales Department | 0506 ;।5| € 
] Clerks’ Pay 9883 





| 

9: Peons' Pay | 

3 Curator’s Pay | 

Asst. Curator’s pay | 

s! Auditor's honorarium | 

6. rd of D to Mbh. Dept. | 
Yi ... to Gen. Dept. है 673 
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Gen, Dept. : 800 l4! 4 
9, Insurance WE 40 0) 0 
I0/ 24rd of Sales E to Gen. Dept. 
for Cont. Secy. १3] | 
ii 40% of Sales to Pub, Dept. ... 4335 | 4 
]9| Intetest to Gen, Dept. 600 


3} Miscellaneous 


| ५५०) ०९ 
l4 Postage and Stationery ev. 02] | 0 
i5| 80% of G. H, I. to Gen. 
remem idee TI 8l 0 t 
I6| Year end balance to Gen. 
Dept. | 3:92 4| of 26708 | 0) ९ 
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Statement of Income and Expenditure for 79:7-54 II 


EXPENDITURE -continued 











c ° 
द Amount 
E Items 
e Rs. as 
«tn 
e के कक लकी कक S SX iion Sa 
7. General Department | | 
I| Curators Pay ...| 4200 | 0, 
9| Asst. Curator's Pay ..| 4220 | 0 
3| Librarian's& clerk's Pay ..  386 ll| 
4| Auditor's honorarium T: ६0 | 0' 
5| Teavelling Allowance wae 256 | 4 
6} Income-tax paid " 68 ¦ (+ 
"| insurance e 97 2 
8| Light charges a 803 3 
9| Banitation 207 |42 
40! Purchase of Books, Binding 454 | 9 
3l! Furniture & Repairs a I220 | 8 
i2| Gardener and Gardening .... का हे | 2 
IN Return of Deposits ..| 8200! 0 
}4! Interest on Deposits | 37M l4 
5! Municipal Taxes etc. sai 338 
Paper for Press a 22 
37! Peon’s Pay M 600 
38! Gratuity to staff ee 607 
१9। Compositors’ Pay | 22989 |l 


2!।| Telephone ch .rges 
23| Printing and Types 
23| Miscellaneous 


i tin, 


८3 6६ ८० ८0 ७६ ७० ४९७ ७ ८७ ८. 


20| Postage and Stationery 6.2 


24, Grant to Mss. Dept. E 
$0 ,, to Research Dept. | १000 
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Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditure for I95 t-52 


( Excluding some double entries ) 





Berial No. 


c> C» 
an WM. C3 D Sa 


e 
aD OO —3 OQ» 


l0 
६ 


Ttems 
Rs. as. p 
INCOME | 
l| Opening Balance 6547/25 
?, Government Gram ...| 99879 |]9 
3| Grant from Universities 
and States | 5049 | 4 
4| Grant from Trusts 9000) 0 
5| Membership dues 2498 | 0 
6| Proceeds from Sale of 
Books ( A-I) .| 608/ 0 
7| Interest on Seourities...| 740)i4 


8| Value of works turned 
out by Institute's Press | I6992| 8 


9| Advance Account ( in- 
cluding income-tax 


recovered ) | 325 | 
१0 Advance Subscription ! 

for Mbh. Edn. and 

Regis. fee for Mbh 

Edn, ..| 2656! 0 
]| Recovery of Postage for 

Mss. from Borrowers 20! 5 
]9| Deposit from outside ...| 9000 | 0 


0 2 


8 
Cl4 
l5 


6 
0 


l7 
i8 


| Serial N ०. 
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Items 


Payment to Staff 


Purchase of Books and 


Postage & Stationery. 


Miscellaneous etc 

Binding of Books & 
Mbh. Pictures, 

Insurance 


Furniture & Repairs . 


Interest on Deposits 
Travelling Allowance 
Return of Deposits 
Sanitation Rent & 
Corporation Taxes 
Honorarium to Audi- 
tor 
Income tax paid 
Light Charges 
Gardener & garden- 


ing 
Preparation of Des- 
criptive Catalogue 
Gratuity to staff 
Honorarium to Editor 
& Gen. Direotor 


9 Research Fellowship 


i 
C 90| Publication of Books . 


9] Mbh, Printing 


99| Preservation of Mss, E 


0 


EXPENDITURE 


‘+ 50672 


Rs. ar, p 


2.58) 6 
3876) 4 
3830; 2 


4309/0 
447\L2 
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Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditure for r95I-52 $3 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE— continued 




















6 | o)’ | 
z e 
* Items s Items 
S Rs. B8. p. È | Rs. as. p. 
त peru eu deu EL LL E p 
INCOME | | | | EXPENDITURE | 
I3| Misoellsneous -.| १564| 8! 6]29| Telephone charges ... 333| 5| 6 
24| Types eto. | 4640) 0) 9 
| : 
| | | a P 
Total Expenditure... |269°0/5; 2 
| | Balance on Ist 
a April ]952 .. 42960/5)} 8 
| T | janen 
T otal Receipts ese 946599 | {4 Total Receipts P 946592!,4 (0 
Details of Balance 
r With Bank i e ss m Rs. 75,90l-I4—4 
2 Securities see see ee i I 3, I00—0—0 
3 National Savings Certificates 2:3 sae a 22, ९00--0--0 
4 S. B. Account ७७% eee ace eae 33 A,7 38—3—-0 
5 With Treasurer ... is ae a js 3,३०।-।4-4 
Rs. 3:960%—5—8. 
Eramined and found correct, G. M, OKA, & Co. 
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LATEST MAHABHARATA PUBLICATIONS 


Vol. X-Karnaparvan (8), ed. Dr. P. L. Vaidya; 
Part I, Fasc. 20, pp. 320 i8. o 
Vol. XIII-Sàntiparv ( I2) Rajadharma, | 


ed. D » Belvalkar 

Fasc. 48 and rg pp. viii + 684 37 ० 
Vol. XIV-Santipatvan ( 2 ) Apaddharma 

ed, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar; Fasc. 2t pp. viii * 262 Ir oO 


Vol. X V-Santiparvan (!9 ) Moksadharama, 
ed. Dr. S. K Belvalkar; Fasc. 22 pp. viii+ 334 22 0 
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New Publication 


Bhandarkar Oriental Series No, 8S 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE 
ATHARVAVEDA 

BY 
Dr. N. J. SHENDE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Price Rs. IO/- 











Tribes in Ancient [ndia, by Dr. Bimala Churn Law | M.A., Rs.A:. 


B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt., pp. xix+ 428 (paper)7 o 
(cloth) 8 o 


Dr. B. C. Law Volume, Part II, published by 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poonag 20 o 
Studies in Nyaya Vaisesika Metaphysics, by 


Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri, M.A., Ph.D. [0 ० 
Cariapitaka, ed. in Devanagari with an Introduction 
in English by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ph.D, $ 0 


Kavyaprakasa of Mammata with Balabodhini of 
Vamanacharya Jhalakikar, 6th edition, edited 
by Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., pp. 76+38+7932 2 ० 
Sarvadarganasatngraha of Sayana~Madhava, edited 


with an Original Commentary in Sanskrit 
by Mm. Vasudevshastri Abhyankar, second 


edition, pp. 832 I$ 0 

N. B.-For the Reports and the Proceedings of the All India Oriental 
Conference and an uptodate Price List of all the Publications 

of the Institute apply to the Secretary, B. O. R. Insutute, 


Poona 4 


THE TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS: 
ISTANBUL 
Işth-22nd September, 395t 


By 


R. N. DANDEKAR 


[ i Introductory. 2 Organization of the Congress: administrative and 
academic. 3 Indian Delegates. 4 Opening Session. 5 Indology Section: 
Other Sectional Meetings. 6 Meetings of the General Assembly. 7 Closing 
Session. 8 Receptions and Sosial Functions. 9 Archmology in Turkey : 
Museums, Mosques etc.: Exhibitions. ]0 Conolusion. ] 


I. dniroduciory 


At the twenty-first International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Paris in July :948, four delegations, namely, Egyptian, Indian, 
Swedish, and Turkish, had officially invited the Congress to hold 
its next, that is, the twenty-second, session in their countries. 
On the recommendation of the International Consultative 
Committee the invitation of the Turkish delegation was formally 
accepted by the Congress and it was resolved that the twenty- 
second International Congress should be held at Istanbul some 
time in I9§I, Scholars from Turkey had been participating in 
the deliberations of the International Congresses even since the 
very first session, but, it is generally admitted that they had not 
played any significant róle in these Congresses. It was perhaps on 
account of this fact that Turkey’s invitation to hold the twenty- 
second Congress at Istanbul was accepted with acertain amount 
of doubt and hesitation. Let it, therefore, be said, at the very 
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! For the history of the Internation! Congress of Orientalists and a brief 
account of India’s participation in the previous Congresses as also of Indologi- 
cal studies in Europe in tecent years, see Dandekar: “ The Twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, Paris. " ABORI XXIX, pp. i-xxvi. 

> Marsha! Suleyman Pasha and Mahmud Pasha al-Feleki represented 
Turkey at the first Ccngress. cf. Prof, Z. V. Togan's lecture delivered in the 
Faoulty of Law ofthe Istanbul University on the ।7 May 950: Scientific 
Collaboration of the Islamic Orient and the Occident, p. 24, 
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outset, that, by organizing the twenty-second International 
Congress of Orientalists in a very efficient manner, Turkey has 
vindicated herself in the fullest possible measure. 


2. Organization of the Congress 


As early as November 3950 the first circular in connection 
with the Istanbul Congress was issued. It was announced that 
the necessary initial steps in the matter of the organization of the 
Congress were being actively taken by the Istanbul University 
and other learned associations interested in oriental studies. In 
course of time the three main committees, namely, the 
Committee of Patronage, the Committee of Honour, and the 
Organizing Committee, were duly formed}. The Committee of 
Patronage was formed under the high Protection of H. E. Celal 
Bayar, the President of the Turkish Republic, and included the 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Afairs, and the Minister 
of Education in Turkey, the Rectors of the Universities of 
Istanbul and Ankara, the Rector of the Technical University, and 
the Vali of Istanbul. Among the fifteen members of the 
Committee of Honour were such distinguished orientalists as 
Professors  Massignon ( Paris), Gibb (Oxford), Toynbee 
( London ), Albright ( Baltimore), Brockelmann ( Halle ), Littmann 
( Tubingen), Levi Della Vida (Rome), Taha Hussain ( Cairo), 
and Sarton (Princeton). The Organizing Committee, which was 
mainly responsible for all the arrangements in respect of the 
Congress, consisted of the President, two Vice-Presidents, one 
Secretary, three members, and twenty members of the Advisory 
Council. Prof, Zeki Velidi Togan was the President, and 
Dr. Fahir Iz the Secretary of the Organizing Committee. In 
addition to the usual secretarial office, the Organizing Committee 
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° Incidentally it may be pointed out that the ground for the proper orga- 
nization of the International Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul was already 
being prepared in Turkey. In his lecture mentioned in the above foot-note, 
for instance, Prof. Zeki Velidi Togan referred to the Congress of Orientalists, 
which was to be held at Istanbul in I95l, He told his audience that the 
International Congress was, so far, held only once in an oriental city, namely, 
in Algiers, andthat Istanbul would be the seoond oriental city to hold the 
Congress. He, therefore, called upon the Turkish scholars to cooperate with 
the Organizers of that Congress to make it a success both administratively 
and academically. 


International Congress of Orientalisis, Istanbul iit 


had set up under itself several bureaus to look after the arrange- 
ments relating to accommodation, reception, excursions, informa- 
tion, sight-seeing, exhibitions, administration, exchange, and post 
and telegraph. The second circular, which was issued by the 
Organizing Committee in April r95r, contained details about the 
programme, membership, travelling facilities, accommodation in 
Istanbul etc. Titles of papers submitted to the various sections of 
the Congress and further details regarding travel to Turkey were 
given in the third circular issued in July 9९. 


In view of the fact that Istanbul forms an important point of 
contact between Europe and Asia, and between Christian Occident 
and Moslem Orient, the Organizers of the twenty-second Interna- 
tional Congress had announced their intention to organize that 
Congress on a larger scale than heretofore. On the academic side, 
therefore, the Congress was divided into fifteen main sections, 
some of which were further subdivided in order to facilitate discu- 
ssion of a specialised character. These sections were: I Ancient 
Orient; 2 (a) Ancient Anatolia: Archaeology; 2 (b) Ancient 
Anatolia: Philology ; 3 Semitic Studies ; 4 (a) Islamic Studies : 
Arabic Language and Literature ; 4 (b) Islamic Studies : Historical 
and Cultural Problems; 4 (c) Islamic Studies: Religion ; 4 (d) 
Islamic Studies : Social Problems ; 5 (a) East Asia: China and Japan ; 
şs (b) East Asia: Malaya and Indonesia; 6 Central Asia; 7 (a) 
Turcology (Turkish and Ural-Altaic Studies) : History; 7 (b) Turco- 
logy : Philology ; 7 (c) Turcology : Social Problems ; 8 Indology ; 
g Iranian Studies; Io Christian Orient; ṣı Old Testament; 
i2 African Studies; ॥3 Egyptology; 44 Byzantino-Islamic 
Studies ; r5 (a) Islamic Art: General; r5 (b) Islamic Art: Turkish 
and Iranian. The Organizing Committee had, in consultation 
with various scholars, appointed for each of the sections ( and 
subsections ) a permanent Chairman, who would act as the Leader 
of that section throughout the session. It was also decided 
that, at its first sitting, the Leader of the section should nominate 
some person as the permanent Secretary of that section. The 
Leader and the Secretary were to be generally responsible for the 
working of the section. The Organizing Committee had further 
nominated as its own representatives for each section one or two 
members of Turkish Universities. These latter were expected to 
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act as liaison officers between the sections and the Organizing 
Committee. After the papers to be read at the various sections 
were received, an effort was made so to arrange the programme of 
each section (for the whole session) that generally subjects 
related to one another, directly or indirectly, could be discussed 
on the same day. This made it possible for the Organizing 
Committee to nominate a specialist on those subjects to preside 
over the deliberations of the section on that particular day. In 
addition to its Leader or permanent Chairman, each section thus 
had a different Chairman for each day. Provision was also made 
for holding joint sessions of different sections to discuss problems 
of common interest to those sections. It was further arranged 
that papers, which would be of interest generally to all orientalists, 
should be presented at the sittings of the General Assembly of the 
Congress instead of at the sections to which they were originally 
submitted. At the first session of every section, the Leader and the 
Secretary of that section, in consultation with other members, 
fixed up a time-table for the entire work of the section. This 
time-table was adhered to as far as possible throughout the 
session. ^ At the end of each day's session, the Secretary of the 
section was expected to submit to the Organizing Committee a 
more or less detailed report on the papers read and discussions 
held in the section on that day. 5 


Jt will be thus seen that both on the administrative side 
as well as the academic side, efforts were made to render the 
organization of the Congress as faultless as possible. One improve- 
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4 It is necessary that some such system is adopted at the sessions of the 
All India Oriental Conference. Summaries of papers are distributed to 
members and delegates on their arrival at the venue of the Conference, This 
helps them to find out as to whioh papers, in the different sections, would be 
of specia! interest to them. But, in the absence of any fixed time-table, it 
becomes almost impossible for them to know definitely when those papers 
would be actually read and discussed. It is, therefore, suggested that, on the 
day previous to the Inauguration of the Conference, the General President, 
the Sectional Presidents, and the Sectional Secretaries appointed by the Local 
Committee should meet together and fix up the time-tables for the various 
sections. Cyclostyled copies of these timetables should then be made 
available to members before the work of the sections commences. 


5 These were made available to newspapers, which could thus publish 
authorised reports of the proceedings of the Congress. 
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ment in the organization of the International Congress is, 
however, essential. It is of prime importance that summaries of 
papers to be read and discussed at the Congress are made available 
to members sufficiently in advance of the opening of the Congress, ° 
Mere titles of papers do not prove helpful. Unless scholars are 
enabled to give previous thought to the main points put forth in 
a particular paper, no fruitful discussions can possibly take place. 
It is, therefore, hoped that some steps in this direction would be 
taken by the Organizers of the future Congresses. 


3. Indian Delegates 


It was originally announced that the twenty-second Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists would be held at Istanbul from 
the 8th to the r5th of September, r954. However, in view of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Congress, which was to be held at Istanbul 
about that time, the dates for the Congress of Orientalists had to be 
changed to the isgth-22nd of September. This was announced in 
the second circular issued in April i95r. The Government of India 
had appointed MM. Dr. P. V. Kane ( Bombay ), Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(Banaras), Dr. M.Z. Siddiqi ( Calcutta), and Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja ( Tehran - Iran ) as their delegates to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Istanbul Congress. I was appointed delegate to that 
Congress by the Government of Bombay, the University of Poona, 
the All India Oriental Conference, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the Somnath Sanskrit 
Vishva Parishad. Doctors Kane, Majumdar, and Siddiqi left Bombay 
on Sunday, the 9th September, by the Air India International plane, 
and, travelling via Cairo, Beirut, and Ankara, reached Istanbul in the 
evening on the trth September. I travelled by a Pan American 
Airways Clipper via Karachi, Basra, and Beirut. I left Bombay on the 
morning of the roth September but was required to spend more than 
twenty-four hours at Karachi, and so reached Istanbul early on the 
r2th Septembar morning. All four of us were accommodated in the 
Pera Pelas Hotel at Istanbul. Dr. and Mrs. Kunhan Raja arrived at 
Istanbul from Tehran on the t 3th September. They stayed at the Park 
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6 Asa matter of fact, they ought to be sent to delegates at least one 
month before the Congress, Of course, to make this possible scholars also 
must cooperate with the Organizers by sending the summaries of their papers 
well in advance. 
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Hotel. Among other Indians, who attended the Congress, were Dr. 
M. Nizamuddin of the Osmania University, Hyderabad, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyer, and Dr. Tomar, who is at present a lecturer in 
Hindi at the University of Rome. The total number of members 
registered for the International Congress was 466." 


As indicated in my detailed report on the twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Paris in I948, the entire 
work of the Congress can be normally divided into three main 
items, namely, (I) ‘reunions’, receptions, and similar other social 
gatherings, (2) special meetings, and visits to museums, exhibitions, 
and learned societies ; and ( 3) the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Congress and of the different sections. I shall deal with the 
last item first. 

4. Opening Session 

The opening session of the twenty-second International 
Congress of Orientalists began at 2-30 p. m. on Saturday, the r5th 
September, 95t, in one of the newly constructed assembly-halls 
of the Istanbul University. Before the opening session, however, 
there were two meetings. The first was a sort of ‘reunion’ of 
Orientalists who had come to Istanbul from various parts of the 
world to attend the International Congress. This was held on 
Friday, the r4th September, at 8 p. m. in the Professors’ Hall of 
the Faculty of Economics, Beyazit. I have often felt that more 
substantial work can perhaps be accomplished at such informal 
gatherings than at formal meetings. Here one can meet, at one 
place, scholars with whom one wants to discuss some specific 
problems. Here too appointments can be made for further personal 
meetings and discussions. ? The other meeting was a joint 
meeting of the Organizing Committee, the Standing Committee 
of the twenty-first International Congress, and the Leaders of the 
various sections to elect candidates for the International Consulta- 
tive Committee. T'he International Consultative Committee, 
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* The number of delegates from some other countries was roughly a 
follows: Turkey—80; Germany—64; Great Britain—56;  France—49 ; 
Italy~—99; U.S. A.—$6; Egypt—]8; Pakistan~-l4. 

8 Owing to a dinner engagement at the house of His Exoellenoy the 
Indian Ambassador in Turkey, which was previously fixed, we, Indian delegates, 
could not attend the '' reunion. " 
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which consists of representatives from various countries, and which 
serves more or less as the Standing Committee of the International 
Congress, is generally responsible for the conduct of the Congress 
as a whole and continues to function until a new Consultative 
Committee is elected at the next Congress. According to the 
constitution of the International Congress, the President of the 
local Organizing Committee acts also as the General President of 
the Congress. At the beginning of the proceedings of the opening 
session of the Istanbul Congress, therefore, Prof. H. Massé, acting 
on behalf of Prof. Bacot, who was the General President of the 
twenty-first International Congress held at Paris ( but who was 
not able to make the journey to Istanbul), with a short 
speech, formally handed over the charge of the International 
Congress to Professor Zeki Velidi Togan *. In his inaugural address, 
delivered in French °, H, E. Professor Fuat Köprülü, the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs") dwelt upon the importance of 
oriental studies in general and the significance of an international 
gathering such as the Congress of Orientalists where scholars from 
all over the world could meet together in a true spirit of comrade- 
ship, without any thought of recrimination and with a single 
purpose of promoting knowledge, learning, and culture for the 
benefit of humanity asa whole. He also invited the attention of 
Islamic scholars to the fact that research in the field of Islamic studies 
has not gone beyond theology and suggested that greater emphasis 
should now be put on the social and economic aspects of these 
studies, He sounded a note of warning that, unless the angle of 
vision of Islamic scholars was basically changed, their work was not 
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° Dr. Togan is Professor of Turkish History in the University of 
Istanbul and is internationally recognised as an authority on the subject. 
He also taught for some time at the University of Wien. Throughout 
the Congress session, Professor Togan had been ever active and helpful 
to delegates. He read his owa paper before the General Assembly of 
the Congress in German, but, on all other formal ocoasions, he, in his capacity 
as the President, spoke in Turkish. Of course, an efficient young lady was 
always by his side to interpret his speech in English or French. 

0 In Turkey, French seemed to be in greater vogue than any other 
Kuropean language. German came next, English was understood but not 
spoken by many. 

3 H. E. Prof, Fuat Köprulu taught in Turkish Universities before becom- 
ing Foreign Minister. He has attended some previous International Congresses 
of Orientalists, 
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likely to bear any substantial fruit. His Excellency was followed first 
by the Rector of the Istanbul University, Prof. Omer Lifta Barkan, 
who, in a brief speech in French, welcomed the delegates, and then 
by Prof. H. Massé, who, speaking on behalf of all delegates, con- 
veyed fraternal greetings to the Congress. Professor Togan then 
delivered his presidential address. He began with a short account 
of the various stages and phases of the organization of the Istanbul 
Congress, He pointed out that, though the first circular regarding 
the Congress was issued in November r950, actual work in that 
connection could be said to have started only on the r rth April t952. 
The Organizers, he continued, had to encounter several difficulties, 
such as, general lack of experience in the matter of such international 
conferences, the unexpectedly voluminous correspondence with 
which they had to cope, the crowded time which Istanbul had on 
account of the sessions of some other international bodies, 
and the Beyram (Bakr-Id ) holidays which came just before 
the opening of the International Congress. Prof. Togan then 
referred, among other things, to the arrangements made by them 
in regard to the working of the General Assembly and the 
different sections, to the exhibition of manuscripts and the 
facilities made available to scholars for getting photo-copies of the 
manuscripts, if necessary, and to the various excursions in Anatolia 
which would be found highly interesting and instructive by 
specialists, Finally he mentioned some of the important projects 
of academic and scholarly character which the Congress would be 
called upon to consider critically and constructively. He first 
dwelt upon the necessity of bringing into existence an International 
Association of Orientalists, which would serve as a permanent 
body of the International Congress. This Association, the President 
further suggested, will then have to be properly integrated with 
the International Centre for Research in Philosophy and 
Humanistic Sciences, which is working under the auspices of the 
UNESCO as its subsidiary body. Then there was the grand 
project of a History of Turkish Language and Literature — a sort 
of Grundriss of Turkish Studies — to be prepared by international 
scholars. In the course of his address, Prof. Togan further 
referred, among other prejects, to the Centre of International 
Indological Research, the scientific collaboration of scholars from 
the Orient and the Occident in connection with Islamic studies, 
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the translations of Oriental literature into European languages, and 
the Dictionary of Sanskrit on‘ Historical Principles. He announced 
that the International Consultative Committee had decided to 
appoint small experts’ committees to examine these projects carefully 
and to report on them to the Congress so that the Congress could 
then take appropriate action in regard to them according to the 
recommendations of the committees. The committee appointed 
to consider and report on the project of the Dictionary of Sanskrit, 
undertaken by the Deccan College Research Institute of Poona, 
consisted of Dr. P. V. Kane ( Chairman ), Professor H. W. Bailey 
of Cambridge, Prof. E. Waldschmidt of Göttingen, Prof. J. 
Filliozat of Paris, and myself. Before concluding his address, 
Prof. Togan formally announced the personnel of the new 
International Consultative Committee. Dr. P. V. Kane was one 
of the twenty-five members elected to that Committee. 


After his address, the President called upon Prof. Fawtier, the 
Director of the International Centre of Research in Philosophy and 
Humanistic Sciences of the UNESCO, to address the gathering. 
Prof. Fawtier spoke, at some length, on the work of the Centre 
and the way in which that work was expected to foster universal 
peace and good will. Thereafter, at the instance of the President, 
Dr. Kane spoke about the Dictionary of Sanskrit, He began by 
adverting to the necessity and urgency of undertaking the prepara- 
tion of such a Dictionary at this time and then briefly outlined the 
principles on which the work was being carried out and the 
progress that was so far achieved. He particularly emphasized the 
international character of this literary enterprise and mentioned the 
generous help received for it from the Government of India and the 
Government of Bombay. After Dr. Kane's brief speech, the Secretary 
of the Organizing Committee made a few formal announcements 
which brought the opening session to a conclusion. 


$. Indology Section: Other Sectional Meetings 


From Sunday, the r6th September, onwards the work of the 
Congress was carried on mainly through its different sections. 
‘However three meetings of the General Assembly of the Congress 
were also convened on three defferent days before the closing session. 


The first session of the Indology section was held at 2-30 p. m. on 
9 
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the r6th September. Prof. R. L. Turner was the Leader and the 
permanent Chairman of the section ‘and he nominated me as the 
Secretary of the section. The Turkish representative, who acted as 
a liaison officer between the Indology section and the Organizing 
Committee, was Dr. Abidin Itil. * Before commencing the business 
of the section, we fixed up a time-table for our work. '* It was 
decided that only the papers of those scholars, who were actully 
attending the International Congress, should be read and discussed. 
It was felt that, unless the authors themselves were present, the 
discussion on their papers would not prove particularly fruitful. 
The Secretary of the section, however, announced that the papers of 
the absentee scholars could be made available for perusal to all those 
who were interested in them. It was agreed that the work of the 
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I? Prof. Sir Ralph Turner, who is one of the most distinguished Indo- 
logists in Great Britain, is at present the Director of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London. His principal interest is Indian Linguistios 
and his magisterial work, Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of Nepalese 
Language, is regarded as a model of the work of that kind. 

3 6Dr. Abidin Itil teaches Sanskrit at the University of Ankara. Inci- 
dentally it may be pointed out that Sanskrit is being taught at Ankara for 
everal years now. The eminent German Indologist, Prof. W. Ruben, was 
Professor of Sanskrit at that University till recently. He has now gone back 
to Berlin ( Eastern Zone). Professor Ruben, whose text-oritioa! studies relat- 
ing to the 7/ümdyana are well-known, has recently published à moncgraph 
entitled Die Philosophen der Upanishaden. Dr.Itil was astudent of Prof.Ruben's. 
Another eminent Indologist, who worked at the University of Ankara, was 
Frofessor O. Lacombe of Paris. His work relating to ancient Indian 
philosophy in general and the viéistadvaita of R&münuja in partioular is well- 
known to Indologists. 

4 Twenty-nine papers were received by the Organizing Committee for the 
Indology section. One paper, namely, '* La trace de Rome en Indochine '', by 
L. Malleret of Hanoi, which was originally assigned to the section relating to 
East Asia: Malaya and Indonesia, was subsequently transferred to the 
Indology section. It was further decided that Dr. R. C. Majumdar's paper, 
whioh was included in th« Indology seotion, should be presented before the 
General Assembly of the Congress. 


6 The following are.the titles of some of such papers : B. Groslier (Hanoi) : 
“ La conception alexandrine de l'Inde". B. C. Ohhabra ( Ootacamund ) : 
“ Future of Indian Epigraphy." A. N. Upadhye ( Kolhapur ) : "On the latest 
phase of the progress of Prakrit studies.” J. Gonda ( Utrecht); ‘‘ Linguistio 
evidence concerning the route of the ancient Indian expansion towards 
Indonesia," J. Boisselier (Hanoi): “ Vajrapaint dans Tart du Bayon,” 
T. N. Ramacbandran (Calcutta): “Historic India and her temples," 
W. Norman Brown ( Philadelphia ) : “ The beginnings of Rajput painting", 
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section should be finished in three sittings to be held on three 
consecutive days. ° As the Sccretary of the section I had to prepare, 
at the end of each sitting, a full report regarding the work transacted 
in the section and sufnit it to thc Organizing Committee. 


.. Professor Turner presided over the first session of the Indology 
section held on the réth September. He opened the proceedings 
with a few introductory remarks and then called upon me to read 
my paper on ‘‘ Progress in Indology since :948.” At the twenty- 
first International Congress of Orientalists held at Paris in 4948, 
I had presented a more or less exhaustive survey of the work, which 
had been done in the field of Indological studies during the 
interval, which had unfortunately elapsed between the twentieth 
and the twenty-first International Congresses. " I was then greatly 
encouraged to know that that survey was found very useful by 
several of my colleagues. I, therefore, decided to present a similar 
survey at the Istanbul Congress as well. It is my belief that such 
periodical surveys help us adequately to plan our future programme 
of work and also to determine the lines on which that work should 
be carried on. In my paper, I dealt, at some length, with the 
progress of Indological studies mainly under the following heads : 
(r) editorial and text-critical work; (2) expository or exegetical work; 
( 3) religion, philosophy, and cults ; ( 4 ) grammar and linguistics ; 
( 5 ) history and geography ; ( 6 ) history of literature and thought; 
(7) sociological studies; (8) lexicographical and bibliographical 
work ; and ( 9 ) organizational work. Under the last head, I referred 
to some new organizations recently started in India for the promo- 
tion of Indological studies, such as, the Centre of International 





I The Indology section must be said to have been rather poorly repre- 
sented at the Istanbul Congress. There were more sittings and keener disou- 
ssions in this section at the Paris Congress. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the total number of papers received for the different seotions of the 
Congress was 322. Naturally enough the largest number of papers ( i. e, 76) 
was submitted to the section on Islamic {Studies (including General Islamic 
Art). After that came the Turcology section (including Turkish Art ) with 
56 papers. The two seotione relating to Ancient Anatolia had 35 papers. All 
these seotions were seen to be busy throughout the session of the Congress 
and their deliberations proved very illuminating and fruitful. 


i? This is published in the Actesdu XXIe Congres International des 
Grientalistes, Paris l949, pp. 79-984. 
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Indological Research sponsored by the University of Poona, '® the. 
Somanatha tarhskrta Visva Parisad, which was formally inaugurated 
on the occasion of the installation of the Jyotirlinga in the Somnath 
temple, '’ the College of Indology started by ‘the Banaras Hindu 
University, the Research Department started by the Government of 
West Bengal in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and the Mithila Sanskrit 
Vidyapitha of Darbhanga. My report on “‘ Progress in Indology ” was 
supplemented by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who referred to some recent 
work done in the field of archaeology, numismatics, and epigraphy. 
He mentioned, in this connection, the archaeological excavations at 
Hastinapur and in the region of the river Sarasvati, the bibliography 
of Indian numismatics, published by the Numismatic Society of 
India, and the volumes of Kalacuri inscriptions and the Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Cambodia. 


Alter my paper, the Chairman invited Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer to speak on the Centre of International Indological Research, 
and the huge literary project, which the Centre proposes to launch, 
namely, the Encyolopedia of Technical Terms and Notions in 
Ancient Indian Thought. lt may be recalled that this project was 
already discussed and generally approved by the Indology section 
at the Paris Congress. What Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyet wanted 
to do was mainly to announce that the University of Poona had 
undertaken to sponsor the establishment of the Centre at Poona 
and that the work on the project would start very soon. There 
was some lively discussion on the subject in which Dr. Kunhan 
Raja, Prof. Brough, Dr. Kane, Dr. Majumdar, and Prof. Philips 
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Ib Some of the objects of the C. I. I. R., are the following: (i) to promote 
the study of Indology with the cooperation of scholars interested therein in 
all parts of the world; (2) to publish monographs and a ‘ Review’ bearing on 
the several aspects of such study; ($) to prepare materials and secure 
contribution for and to compile an Encyclopedia of Technical Terms and 
Notions in Ancient Indian Thought. 

? The Somanatha Sarheksta Visva Parigad is established mainly with the- 
following purpose in view: “India’s immediate and paramount need is to pro- 
mote the study of Sanskrit so that thie treasure-house of her past and the 
sourcé and inspiration of her modern languages should become an intimate 
part of the life of the people; research in Indology and other allied subjeots 
must keep pace with the advance of knowledge and thus the varied ahd mani- 
fold wealth of our. heritage must be mado more readily available. to the 


entire world ", , 
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participated. The main point, round which the discussion centred, 
related to the extent of the proposed Encyclopedia. What exactly 
did the term ‘ancient Indian’ denote? And was it intended to 
take into account the entire field of ancient Indian thought? 
Dr. Maryla Falk and myself explained that, besides philosophy and 
the closely connected fields of religion and mythology, the project 
would take into accouut also the terms and notions relating to such 
sciences as medicine, fine arts, architecture, law etc. ( of course 
not in their purely experimental and practical aspects, but in those 
based on ideological data ). Chronologically, however, it would be 
limited to what may be called pre-commentarial period, except 
where the evolution of a notion palpably continues. It was 
further pointed out that no attempt would be made to apportion 
to the collaborating scholars the work to be done by each or to 
impose on them a fixed sequence of inquiry. Without any inten- 
tion of regimenting individual efforts, an emphasis might be put 
only on the desirabitity of producing results which would be as 
completely borne out by contextual evidence as is possible on the 
basis of near-exhaustive surveys of the available original texts. 


The second session of the Indology section, which commenced 
at 9-30 a. m. on the ryth September, was presided over by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The first paper to be read in this session 
was Dr. C. Kunhan Raja's on “ The alphabet in Panini’s grammar 
of Sanskrit”. Dr. P. V. Kane spoke on “ Lucky days for various 
acts in ancient India”, In his paper, ‘‘ Ein unbekannter kanonischer 
Sanskrittext zur Buddhalegende”, Prof. Waldschmidt drew 
attention to the newly discovered Catubparisat-Saira and emphasiz- 
ed its significance by comparing it with other texts pertaining to 
the Buddha-legend. Prof. Malleret's paper entitled “ La trace de 
Rome en Indochine " was very informative and aimed at present- 
ing a connected account of the intercourse between the Roman 
world and the ancient orieut in general and Indochina in particular. 
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20 Prof, E. Waldsohmidt is Professor of Indology in the Göttingen Univer- 
sity. His excellent edition of the Mahapartnirvdnastira, which was recently 
published, is well-known to seholars. 

fl Professor L. Malleret is the Director of the koole Franoaise d'extrêmo 


Orient, i 
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In his very illuminating paper, Prof. J. Brough % sought to explain 
that rather difficult passage in the Nirukia, indriyanityarh vacanam 
Audumbarayanah ( Nir. I. 3. 2), in the light of  Bhartrhari's 
Vakyapadiya M. 345-349. Among those, who actively participated 
in the discussion on the papers presented at this session, were 
Dr. Duyvendak, Mme. Gripekoven, Dr. Falk, Dr. Majumdar 
and myself. 

Prof. Waldschmidt presided over the third session of tbe 
Indology section which began at 2-30 p. m. on the t8th September 
At tue outset, Prof. K. Groenbech of Copenhagen made an 
important announcement about the achievements of the third 
Danish Central Asian Expedition. Then Prof. G. Morgenstierne ** 
read a highly interesting paper on ‘ Linguistic geography applied 
to the Dardic languages of the Hindukush.” He illustrated, by 
means of lantern-slides, how these frontier languages of India were 
geographically distributed, and what, linguistically, the mutual 
connection among them was. While complimenting Prof. 
Morgenstierne on the excellent work done by him in this field, 
Prof. Turner called upon the younger generation of Indian and 
Pakistani scholars to pay greater attention to this important line of 
research and carry forward the work so ably initiated by this 
distinguished Norwegian Indologist. In his paper on “ Les concep- 
tions de la mémoire dans les doctrines indiennes ", Prof. Filliozat 24 
examined, in some detail, the concept of smrt: in Indian thought. 
Dr. Falk and Prof. Turner made a few observations on the subject. 9 
Dealing with “ The embryo myth in Vedic thought and ritual”, 


- 82 Prof. J, Brough teaches Sanskrit in the University of London, Hie 
excelleut articles on the “ Gotras” were published, some time ago, in the 
JRAS. He is at present working on a oritical edition of the Vükyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari. 

38 Professor G. Morgenstierne of the Oslo University has earned great 
reputation through his monumental work relating to the frontier languages of 
Indis. Inoidentally, he is following in the foot-steps of bis distinguished 
father-in-law, the late Prof. Sten Konow. 

tt Prof. J, Filliozat is the Secretary of the Frenoh Asiatio Soolety and is 
one of the most active Indologists in France. Heis also conneoted with 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. Recently he has written a brilliant 
historical treatise on Indian medicine and has also collaborated with 
Prof. Bloch and Prof. Renou in tbe editing of Canon Bouddhtgue Pals, 

£ Prof. Turner suggested that there might be some linguistic connection 
between emrti and sam~bharate. | 
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Dr, M. Falk ** analysed the peculiar concept relating to the embryo 
and briefly traced its evolution in the later post-Vedic thought. 
Dr. Kunhan Raja’s paper, entitled “‘ The genuine part of Kalidasa’s 
Ragbuvamia is only the first nine cantos", evoked quite a lively 
discussion in which Dr. Kane and I were the main participants. 
Presenting his paper on ‘‘ Buddha and Jesus Christ in their oldest 
representations in art " Prof. Aufhauser demonstrated, by means 
oflantern-slides, how the representations in art of Buddha and 
Christ have evolved on more or less similar lines. 

While concluding the work of the section, Prof. Turner 
mentioned that Professor F. W. Thomas had recently completed 
his 85th year and suggested that a telegram should be sent to that 
doyen of European Indologists conveying to him the respectful 
greetings of the Indologists who had assembled at Istanbul for the 
International Congress. Prof, Turner’s suggestion was unanimously 
hailed by all present. Then, after a vote of thanks to the Leader 
and the Secretary, the third and the last session of the Indology 
section terminated. 


Even after the conclusion of the Indology section, however, 
I made it a point to get into touch with the Indologists, who had 
come to Istanbul, and discuss with them several problems of 
common interest, % This personal contact is bound to prove of 
far greater value than the formal sectional meetings. For instance it 
gave me an opportunity, on the one hand, to get first-hand infor- 
mation about the work, which is being carried on in the field of 
Indological studies and research in different ‘parts of the world, and, 
on the other, to acquaint those scholars with the work which I, 
personally, and the various learned institutions, with which I am 
connected, have been doing and are planning to do. 
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36 Prof, Maryla Falk, who was, for some years, a lecturer in the Caloutta 
University, is now Professor of Indology in the University of Rome, Her 
thought-provoking work, I] mito psicologico nell’India antica, which was 
published in 939, seeks to trace by the genetic method the unfolding of Indian 
thought from the psychological cosmogony of the Rgveda to the reflective 
self~copsciousness of later forms of Hinduism and Buddhism. She is now 
actively working for the O. T. I. R, 

S Dr. J. Aufbauser is Professor in the University of Munchen, 

ft Besides the soholars mentioned already, I could meet, amcng others, H. W. 
Bailey, D. R. Shackelton Bailey, Smith, L. Petech, Schthl, Dupont, Christopher, 
and Kramer. 
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Besides the Indology section I tried to attend the proceedirigs 
also of some other sections, such as those dealing with Ancient 
Orient, ‘East Asia, Central Asia, and Iranian Studies. One of the 
interesting papers presented to the East Asia section was “‘ From 
'Mergui to Singapore". In this paper, Prof. Hall dealt with the 
struggle for naval supremacy in the seas of. South-East Asia in the 
I9th century. The author significantly characterised this struggle as 
a neglected chapter in the history of the Indian ocean. 


6. Meetings of the General Assembly 


Apart from the sectional meetings, there were three sessions 
of the General Assembly, all of which I was able to attend. The 
first session, which was held on the ı 7th September, was pre- 
sided over by Prof. Massignon and was exclusively devoted to 
Islamic Studies. Prof. M. Nizamuddin read a paper on “ The need 
for the collaboration of Eastern and Western scholars in the scheme 
for editing and publishing of rare and important classical works in 
Arabic and Persian.” This was followed by two other . papers, 
namely, '' Kritische Geschichtsauffassung in der islamischen Welt 
des Mittelalters " by Prof. Zeki Velidi Togan, and “La sociologie de 
l'Islam " by Prof. J. H. Kramers. The second session of the 
General Assembly was held on the r9th September and was presided 
over by Prot. Goetze. Three papers were read at this session : 
(i) “ Orient und Occident in der ersten Halfte des ersten Jahrtau- 
sends v. C." by Prof. Akurgal ; (2) “ La politique assyrienne au 
IXeme siécle a. C." by Prof.Goossens; and (3) “ Some characteristic 

features of Indian culture” by Prof. R. C. Majumdar. There was 
‘also a discourse by Prof. Duyvendak. In his paper, Dr. Majumdar 
first referred to the work on the History of Mankind planned by 
the UNESCO, and then proceeded to enumerate the characteristic 
features of the various aspects of the cultural life of India. For 
instance, he adverted to the characteristic features of Indian religion, 
such as, the predominance of the spiritual over the material and the 
frank recognition of difference between man and man; of Indian 
society, such as, the caste-system;-and of Indian state, such as, the 
denial of legislative function to it and ‘its all-embracing character, 
The motive force in an Indian’s life, according to Dr. Majumdar, 
Was his sense of duty rather than his assertion of right. He further 
emphasized that it was wrong to suppose that the material side of 
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life was altogether neglected in India or that there did not exist any 
freedom of thought. The attitude of the Indians towards foreigners, 
continued Dr. Majumdar, had always been catholic; it was only after 
the advent of the Muslims that it tended to become exclusive. The 
third session of the General Assembly, which was held on the 
arst September, was a sort of business meeting. Prof. H. A. R. Gibb 
of Oxford presided over this meeting. Various resolutions were 
formally proposed, discussed, and passed. These resolutions were 
originally drafted by the different committees appointed at the open- 
ing session. They were then considered by the International Con- 
‘sultative Committee and forwarded to the General Assembly. 
Among the resolutions finally passed by the General Assembly were 
those relating to the International Union of Orientalists, *9 the 
Grundriss of Turcology, the Scientific Collaboration in Islamic 
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3 The resolution regarding the International Unicn of Orientalists is of a 
very far-reaching significance. As mentioned in the Draft Statutes adopted at the 
Istanbul Congress, the International Union of Orientalists will have as its objects : 
(a) to establish a permanent association between scholars who specialize in the 
Eastern civilizations in the widest sense and in all parts ofthe world; (b) to 
coordinate the issue of information relating to this field of studies; (c) to maintain 
liaison with the Organizing Committees of the International Congresses. of 
Orientalists, and to foster international meetings ; (d) to assist in the organiza- 
tion of research, publications and other works and to sustain all other activities 
designed to further the progress of orientalist studics and scientific relations 
between the Eastern countries and other parts of the world. The Statutes also 
refer to the Organization, Seat ( which will be Leiden in Holland ), Legal Status, 
Organs-etc. of the Union. A provisional committee, consisting of Pri f. Duyvendak 
( Leiden )— President, Prof. Filliozat ( Paris )— Secretary-General, Prof. Gibb 
( Oxford ) — Assistant Seoretary, and Prof. Goetze ( New Haven, U.S.A.) 
Prof. Majumdar ( Banaras), Prof. Scheel (Mainz), and Prof, Togan ( Istanbul )— 
Members, was appointed by the Istanbul International Congress to organize the 
Union, The Secretaries were asked to contact the representative Oriental Insti- 
tutions in different countries and seek their cooperation. Prof. Gibb accordingly 
wrote to me, as the General Secretary of the All India Oriental Conference, 
asking: me to have the preposel regarding the Union considered” by ‘the 
Conference. His communication reached me just before the closing of the Lucknow 
session of the All India Oriental Conference, which was held only a few days 
&frer the Istanbul International Oongress, and, therefore, could not then be 
adequately dealt with. The Executive Committee of the Conference has, however, 
appointed a sub-committee, consisting of Prof. Suntti Kumar Chatterji, Prof. $, K, 
Walkar, Prof. &. C. Májumdar, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, and myself as 
véner, tó examine and réport on the proposal 


: 
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Studies, the Annual Bibliography of Oriental Studies, and the 
Sanskrit Dictionary. 9? 


7, Closing Session 


The closing session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
was held on Saturday, the 22nd September, I95I, Prof, Zeki Velidi 
Togan presiding. In his brief address, the President recapitulated 
the work, which the Congress was able to accomplish during its 
Istanbul session, and emphasized the importance of the various 
resolutions passed by the General Assembly. “He concluded by 
expressing the hope that, since a permanent body like the Interna- 
tional Union of Orientalists was now being brought into existence, 
active steps would be taken to implement those resolutions. In the 
end he announced that the International Consultative Committee 
had accepted the invitation of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland to hold the twenty-third International Congress 
of Orientalists in England. ’: The next Congress will accordingly be 
held in r954 either at London or at Cambridge. Finally, on behalf of 
the delegates, Prof.Massignon proposed a vote of thanks to the Orga- 
nizing Committee of the Istanbul Congress, after which Prof. Togan 
formally dissolved the twenty-second International Congress 
of Orientalists. 


8, Receptions and Social Functions 


With a view to affording the large number of delegates, who 
attended the Istanbul Congress, opportunities to come together 
and develop social contacts, the authorities of the Istanbul University 
had arranged two receptions— one on the I6th September in the 
gorgeous central hall of the University, and the other on the 2rst 
September in the student's canteen. On the r9th September, the 
Vali ( Governor and Mayor ) of Istanbul had invited all the delegates 
of the Congress to a buffet dinner-party in the beautiful gardens of 
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७० The resolution concerning the Sanskrit Dictionary, which was formally 
moved by Dr. Kane, recommended that great literary project to the ONESOO 
for substantial subvention. 

. है) This was the only invitation received this time. I am of the opinion 
that, even at Istanbul, India should have repeated her invitation (which oould 
not be accepted at Paris), 
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the Municipality, The Organizing Committee had also arranged 
two very interesting programmes for the entertainment of the 

Turkish MT d tl h f Turkish 
guests — one of Jurkish music and the other of lurkis 
folk-dances. 


9. Archaeology in Turkey: Museums, Mosques etc.: Exhibitions 


For her size Turkey must be said to be exceedingly rich from 
the archaeological point of view. And, in view of the many signi- 
ficant historical vicissitudes through which this region has passed, 
this is perfectly understandable. The priceless monuments and 
relics of bygone civilisations found in Anatolia date as far back as 
6,000 years ago. In chronological order, starting from the Stone 
and Copper Ages, the civilisations may be enumerated as follows : 
the Hittite civilisation and, contemporary with it, but perhaps of a 
shorter duration, the Hurri-Mitanni and Urartu civilisations, follow- 
ed by the Phrygian civilisation and the Lydian civilisation, which 
was an eclectic compound of Asiatic and Aegean cultures. This 
period was followed by the lonian civilisation ( 700 B. C. ), which 
was superseded by the Byzantine civilisation a thousand years later, 
after passing through distinctive Greek and Roman phases. Finally, 
early in the thirteenth century A. D., came the Turkish civilisation. 
Of particular interest to me, however, were the archaeological re- 
mains of the Hittite-Mitanni period. It is now generally recognised 
that the Hittite and the Mitannian languages are closely related to 
the Indo-European group of languages. Their study is, therefore, 
of prime importance to every student of Indo-European linguistics. 
But of a more direct interest from the point of view of the cultural 
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i His Excellency Shri C. 8. Jha, the Indian Ambassador in Turkey, and 
Shrimati Jha were in residence at Istanbul for a couple of days during the 
Congress. They were kind enougb to invite the Indian delegates twice to dinner, 
On both occasions, all of us spent some very pleasant hours in their charming 
company at their beautiful villa on the Bosphorus. Shri Jansen, the Press 
Attaché to the Indian Embassy at Istanbul, and Shrimati Jansen had also 
invited us to dinner. Mr. A. Clopstook, of Shri Jansen’s staff, was always at our 
disposal to help and guide us, whenever necessary, during our sojourn in 
Turkey. 

5 A ghort note on Turkish music giving in a nutshell the main features of 
its theory and practice was distributed tu the delegates at this programme, 
To a person: like myself, who cannot claim to ba an expert in music, the Turkish 
music appeared to have great similarity with the South Indian musio, One of 
their musical instruments, called ‘tanbur’, waa just like our ‘sitar’, 
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history of ancient India is the tablet discovered at Boghazkói in I907 
by Hugo Winckler. This tablet contains an inscription relating to the 
treaty, which was concluded in the fourteenth century B. C. between 
Subbililiuma, the king of the Hittites, and Mattiuaza, the king of 
Mitanni. As witnesses to this treaty are invoked gods, who are 
presumably identical with the Vedic gods — Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and Násatyas.?' After the termination of the Istanbul Congress, the 
Organizing Committee had made arraagements to take the delegates 
on excursions in Anatolia. I had very much wanted to visit places 
like Boghazköi, Kayseri, Kültepe etc. But, in view of the sixteenth 
session of the All India Oriental Conference, which was to be held 
at Lucknow from the 3rd to the 5th of October, and which it was 
absolutely necessary for me to attend, I had to give up the idea of 
participating in any of the excursions. It was, however, a great 
consolation for me to find that quite a large amount of valuable 
material derived from the excavations, which were carried out at 
various imporant cites in ancicnt Anatolia, was now deposited in the 
Museum of Ancient Orient in Istanbul. We paid a visit to this 
huge Museum and spent a few thrilling hours in inspecting the 
wonderful archaeological finds relating to the Assyrian, Hittite- 
Mittanian, and subsequent periods in the history of Ancient 
Orient. 

In the adjoining Muscuin of Antiquities were to be seen 
sarcophagi, and Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Egyptian sculptures 
and antiquities. There is also, in that museum, a fine collection ot 
antique glass and porcelain ceramics. The ancient palace of the 
Sultans of Turkey ( whose construction was begun in I458) is now 
transformed into a museum by the Republican Government, ‘It is 
generally known as the Museum of Topkapou Saray and the Treasure 
and has now become one of the most interesting places in Istanbul. 
There are exhibited in this museum very beautiful potteries and tiles, 
made by the Ottomans at Nicea and Kiitahya, as also costumes, 
clothing, furs, and a variety of other things, such as jewels, tesbihs, 
carpets, etc., which belonged to the Sultans. Fersonal weapons: of 
the Sultans and porcelains from the imperial collection are exhibited 
in two separate wings. 
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‘84 Ihave elsewhere disoussed, at some length, the Hittite problem and the 
problem relating to the gods mentioned on the Boghazkvi tablet, vide 
PIHC X, १947, 4-55. s Mig 
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Among other places of interest, which we visited, were the 
Mosque of St. Sophia (thé beautiful antique mosaics adorning 
whose internal walls have been recently uncovered and constitute 
the purest masterpiece of Byzantine art ), the Mosque of Sultan. 
Ahmed ( with its six minarets ), the Mosque of Suleiman ( which 
is well known for its harmonious architectural shape ), the column 
of Constantine, the Castle of Scven Towers, the Saraglio Point, and 
the Statue of Ata Türk. One of the most delightful and unforget- 
table experiences during our sojourn in Istanbul was, however, thc 
excursion up the Bosphorus. 3: 


Several special exhibitions were organized at Istanbul in connec- 
tion with the International Congress. The Exhibition of Anatolian 
Women's Costumes and Handiwork was interesting in several 
respects. Since the Republic came into existence, the dress of the 
Turkish people — both men and women — has been completely 
europeanised. Jt is, therefore, difficult even to imagine how the 
Turkish people must have dressed before the Republic. This exhibi- 
tion gave one an idea about the costumes used by the Turkish 
women in earlier times,’ ‘Then there were exhibitions of manus- 
cripts ( mostly Arabic ), of select documents from the State Archives, 
of oriental books, of photographs, inscriptions, and samples from 


the Academy of Fine Arts, and of the work of the Turkish Transla- 
tion Bureau. 


to.  Conclusson 


The twenty-second International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Istanbul must be said to have been a great success from several 
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8s Incidentally it may be mentioned that, on my return flight to India, 
I had to stop at Beirut (the Odapital of Lebanon) for more than twelve 
hours, I utilised this time in a visit to Byblos ( about ]8 miles to the north of 
Beirut) where is to be seen a completely excavated necropolis, the most 
impressive ruin of a civilisation even older than the Egyptian. Beirut itself was 
one of the distinguished seats of learning of the Roman Empire. and an 
important centre of. early Christianity, Tbe town was destroyed ini B.C. 
nd rebuilt iu the reign of Augustus, The legend of 8t. George and the Dragon 
is centred in Beirut, and it is claimed that 3t. George killed the monster ín 
the city itself. In recent years, su impressive building is constructed at Beirut 
as the headquartars of the UNESCO 
१७ Among the Orientals, the Indian women seem to be most conservative 
in the matter of changing the basic mode of their dress. Their sisters in Turkey 
and several other countries in the Middle East have, on the other hand, freely 
teken to European skirt, 
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points of view. Scientific collaboration between scholars. of the 
Orient and the Occident was the watchword of this Congress. It is 
indeed gratifying that such collaboration already exists in India and 
has proved and is still proving very friutful in connection with some 
literary projects initiated in this country. The Istanbul* Congress 
also helped to emphasize once again the great importance of the 
study of Anatolian antiquities. While reporting on the twenty-first 
International Congress I had attempted a sort of comparative 
estimate, in broad outlines, of oriental research in India and the 
West." Most of the views, which I had expressed in that connec- 
tion, were confirmed by my experience at the Istanbul Congress. 
One of the most significant facts which struck me was 
that we, orientalists in India, do not find for ourselves new fields 
for investigation and research. We limit our scope only to Indo- 
logical studies — and, there too, only to certain common aspects 
of those studies — thus ignoring, more or less completely, other 
branches ot Orientology. It certainly does Indian scholarship no 
credit that there should not be a single paper contributed by an 
Indian to — say — the Far East section, or the Ancient Orient 
section, or the Central Asia section, or even the Iranology section.?? 
It is time that some of us take up seriously and enthusiastically to 
the study of and research in these allied fields. As a beginning in 
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$s [t must be pointed out, in this connection, that our colleague, Dr. M. Z. 
Siddiqi, presented two papers at the Islamic Studies section. In the first paper, 
entitled “The oldest manuscript of the Diwan of Hafiz,” Dr. Siddiqi incidentally 
pointed out that India was the proud possessor of the earliest manuscripts of 
‘some of the important works in Arabic and Persian literature. Among such 
invaluable treasures is the manuscript of the Diwan of Hafiz preserved in the 
library of Shah Shahid Ali of Gorakpur in U. P. ( In the discussion on this 
paper, it was pointed out that four earlier manusoripts of the work were extant 
in ihe libraries of Istanbul They were, however, not known to the world, 
Besides, on examining these manusoripts, Dr. Siddiqi found that they were not 
complete. The manusoript preserved in India must, therefore, be regarded as 
the oldest known complete manuscript of the Diwan), Dr. Siddigi’s other 
peper dealt with “An unknown copy of the Kitabut-Taliquat-i-wan’-Nawadir 


of Abu Ali Harun b. Zakariyya al-Hajri.” 
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his direction, I should like to suggest that the Government of India 
ior some enterprising Indian Universities do take early steps to start 
And foster the study of Assyriology and Hittite archaeology and 
philology, _ A batch of young scholars should be sent out to receive 
E dequatey&ientific training in these branches of knowledge and 
foreign specialists in these subjects should be invited to teach in 
' ndia. I have often felt that, if competent work pertaining to Soghdian 
records could be done at Cambridge, or if American and Danish 
i rchaeolepical expeditions could achieve marvellous results in Central 
Asia aff Anatolia, there is no reason why work of similar character 
fand standard should not be accomplished by Indian scholars indivi- 
dually and collectively. Nobody has ever doubted the inherent 
: bility and capacity of Indian orientalists. 













I further feel that Indian scholars must take more active part 
jiso in the organizational aspect of international Orientology. It is 
fo be hoped that India will be adequately represented in the 
proposed International Union of Orientalists and will thus be given 
i n opportunity for rendering a proper account of herself. Incidental- 
ly it may be pointed out that more positive steps ought to be taken 
by the Government of India through their embassies in different 
countries — officially as well as unofficially — to acquaint the 
common people in those countries with the Indian way of life and 
thought. An authentic picture of India — her past glory and 
achievements, her present problems, and her aspirations for the 
future — must be presented before those people in as objective a 
manner as possible. Indologists — both Indian and foreign — can, 
I believe, play a significant rôle in this respect. 


It now remains for me to express my deep gratitude to the 
Government of Bombay, the University of Poona, the All India 
Oriental Conference, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the Somnath Sanskrit Vishva 
Parishad for having appointed me their delegate to the Istanbul: 
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Congress.?* It is my earnest prayer that I should be enabled to show] 
through my services to the cayse of Orientology, that I have bene- 
fitted by my participation in,that Congress ` 
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६9 I take this opportunity of recording here, with sincere thanks, tha f 
several friends have helpéd me, in different ways, in connection with my} 
recent trip to Turkey. It is pot possible to mention the names of all these 
fribnds, I must not, however, fail to express my special gratitude toj 






Dr. P. V. Kane, who has encouraged and helped me with almost paternal 
solicitude. The kind interegt which he has heen taking in me all along will ever’ 
remain an क experience in my academic career, Dr. A D. Pusalker 
also hes been of great help tome. ' 80607 J must not forget to mention that! 
my senior colleagues — Doctors Kane, Majumdar, and Siddigi — whose genial 
company I was privileged to enjoy almost constantly during my stay at 
Istanbul: treated me with gréat kindness, xympathy, snd affection, 





